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J. HE end proposed to be attained by this 
Essay is — ^to take such a view of Biogra^ 
phy, as may assist in developing the 
principles of man's active and moral na- 
ture ; and in applying that knowledge to 
his practical improvement. ^ 

The means proposed to accomplish this, 
are certain arrangements, inductions, and 
observations, which have been derived 
from an attentive study of Biography ; 
from a patient and extensive survey of ♦ 
living character, in- various countries and 
Stages of qivilization ; and from an early 
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and constant ex£rcise of considering self- 
movements, in all their springS) courses, and 
apparent destinatigns. 

The Moi/i-'C, which inip^lled feoth to'the 
Essay, and to the resolution of laying it 
before the public, was, and is — a sincere 
desire to promote, in students as well as 
writers, through the medium of biogra- 
phy, a more attentive examination of the 
principles of the human character ; and a 
very ardent hope, that the effects of such 
investigation may be actively applied to 
the improveable points of education unt^ 
conduct. 

It may appear presumptuous to engage 
in a didactic treatise on Biography, at a 
time when that species of writing is so 
generally cultivated ; and when so many 
elaborate compositions of the kind are 
brought before the established literary 
tribunals — to liave their jirinciples, ar- 
rangement, and execution, investigated 
and decided on by tl;e rei;eived laws of 
biographical criticism. But, though the 
Lives of celebrated men have heo 
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more than formerly, the subjects of literary^ 
labour, and though such works, from their 
frequency, have attracted critical animad- 
version, yet, no regular compact disserta^ 
tidn on the general subject of biographi- 
cal composition has ever yet appeared. 

The author of the present Essay does 
not, in the extended view he wishes Bio- 
graphy to be considered, feel himself com-* 
petent to supply this vacancy: but if hi^ 
effort can be an instrument of directing to 
this interesting subject . the attention of 
those more qualified to undertake the 
task, he has gained one important point 
of his general purpose. 

As a part — and a main one — of the 
author's plan has been to collect materials 
for a moral and intellectual history t)f man, 
every instance, tending to that purposed, 
if not of material import, may be foimd 
useful. In this aspect of the matter the 
simple account of the origin of this undet- 
taking cannot, to congenial minds, be 
wholly junaccept able. In pursuing another 
study.— i-that of the general human charac-' 
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ter — ^much biograpliical reading and obser- 
vation became necessary : and in order tc* 
facilitate the process, and to arrange facts 
and principles, the form of a system was 
extracted from the nature of the study it- 
self^ which, from the accumuJation of fresh 
analogy and observation, grew every day 
more applicable and comprehensive. This 
synopsis was seen by a judicious, but par- 
tial friend— who, alas ! has not been spared 
to witness either the censure or the appro- 
bation its completion may draw. This 
friend thought that something like the 
H plan before him, a little more extended 

H and filled up, might become useful to the 

H general reader of biography : and under 

H that idea the attempt was made, wliich has 



In efltering upon the studies having re- 
lation to a design so important, it became 
necessary to take a view of biography, as 
the subject had been generally treated ; 
to examme the nature of the disabilities 
it might have laboured under, in order to 
cousidex of the means of supplying de- 
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iiciencies, or of ^ugg€igting improtreiB^tfltt 
Fofr this putpOse, the detrimental or dkh 
-quaHfying circumstances have beeit efxritnui- 
ned, as they Subsist in the constkutioH ^ 
the subject itselfl lliese y^Ul be foiiod 4» 
consist in the want df clearness aiidcdnneo^ 
tion in the materials ; the distance of times 
intervening bet^eeti'the penod iof np^ting 
and that of the personage whoiste actions iura( 
to be recorded ; and the diflSculty ^ ifi otju 
taining aiifiicient *ndgeiiuine infoitnatioau 
Deficiencies are also fodnd in the mirrdtd^j 
where the personal requisitcJS And preparfi^ 
tory studies are wanting ; <* where there 
IS a total aLbsetlce of the biographic i^rlt^ 
Disadvantages may be again considered^ 
as influencing the actual cjompesition^ or as 
existing in the union of the Author witft, 
his subject; such as may arise from i^pable 
partiality or resentment, from cl^dulity 
or scepticism^ ftova conftKed me&od o» 
faulty execution. 

- Having enumerated and retnarked vtpoM 
the ilisadvantages biography has encoun* 
tered^^ the second psart will consider them 
4n a ^ififerent aeptfct i ^h tt view o^ Ikr^ 
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wishing auxiliaries, or intiinating improve- 
ments. The essential requisites and pre- 
liminary acquirements (regarded as of" high 
importance) are insisted on and dispussed 
at some length ; — the biographic spirit is 
ascertained and expounded, and its tlirecf 
fold influence, in the subject, the writer, 
and the student, illustrated by observa- 
tion and example ; — the iinpartiahty which 
should direct investigation, and the moral 
power of decision with which the writer is 
invested, are considered and discussed as 
tlie sacred duties of his station; — and, 
lastly, the materials of whicji biogi*aphy ig 
composed are distinctly surveyed, — their 
relations, connections, and arrangement ; 
the principles by which they are animatedo 
and the laws hy which they are governed, 
together with the auxiliary matter whicli 
may he obtained from analogy and the 
Jtnowiedge of general character. 

The third part enters upjDn the impor- 
tant business of actual composition ; upon 
a comprehensive yet detailed view of th? 
order and process of the work. It con- 
siders the expediency of intro^utjtion an^ 
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^^fdiiMff^t e Btagps of jjof ^^iic j^ ^ 4fcliildyhk00(i|^ 

licpc^ i^panpiBa^ or p^ndkls^ am c^&m^ 

of which^ aiid^A^chaptor^^^^^ 

jLnfluence of improved biographical study 

:^i3b£oraide^ dsfl^eoDti. fitoti|m& jof 
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servations to the use of the biographical 
student, as well as to the consideration of 
the biographical writer. But though the 
reader may, in general, apply this series of 
remarks, both to the person who writes 
and to him who studies, it may l>e noticed^ 
that in some places there will an obvious 
distinction ; and that there exists, wliat 
Blight he called hiologt/, as well «s biogra- 
fhij. Still, however, the essayist has pro- 
ceeded with the aim of uniting both cha- 
racters in as great a degree as possible. 
He has also endeavoured that they shoxild 
be considered as associated witli liimself, 
in the whole train of studies which forms 
the substance of this Essay ; that, as fellow- 
students, they should advance together, 
and from premises laid down and circum- 
stances adduced, amicably join to mark 
the relations, and establish the conclu- 
fiions, resulting from their joint researches. 
Under this form egotism will be sunk, an4 
asseveration softened. In such b disposi- 
tion, WE may, with some degree of hope, 
together enter upon such a topic as biogra- 
phy ; where the materials are laid open to 
the ttttetition of every observer, and th« 
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a^peal^^^'And applfcation made to our ovft 
Kieairts afiid experience. / • 

'^If^^lte^tlie pursuit of these objects, there 
ssf^ciit* fiothing new to the scholar and/]^-^ 
l^Mo^Sler, the effort may, perhaps, furnish 
mthds^ that hare not given much attentioii 
tis^'these things, with incentiyes and mate^ 
rliils'^ for such study ;>.alid even; to tho^^jof 
M^ei** attainment, it may not be. an un^ 
g!irAt^f\jl employment to see knotrn. obj^Q 
aetfd>eombinations illustrated and confitmt 
kA ; or itt having an opportunity^ of corA 
t^^&tiHg or improving what has been stated 
iaf^^Wor or imperfection. For the subject 
hftving been contemplated by the present 
writer, with long and with patient: t^ipUr 
catidxl, it is possible that some usefa4 
fifths may be struck out^ . which, being 
the* fruits rather of labour than of genius^ 
lAight have escaped the transient obs^rvar^ 
l^iMi of many, and yet may offer hints of 
iiliptotement even to those well sk^^illed. in 
iSUX^h speculations. : 

'' ^Otft^JDni^ 'Vbere they- se^;ned^to ^n* 
h^(»r(ftr ctlixcidate my point u^jtbeimyoS} 
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litigation, have been freely introduced. 
"The substance of these might easily have 
lateen melted into the general phraseology 
I Vef the work, and thus have spared the pe-. 
I'iflantic appearance of such a number of ci- 
*iations. But as the whole aim is utiUtv, 
"^ftnd as that can only be effected by confi- 
dence in the soundness of an author's posi- 
"tions, more regard has been paid to the 
authority that may sanction the principles 
and practice offered in this essay, than to 
the eventual reputation of ingenuity aad 
invention on the part of the wi-iter. And 
jrihough sMne of these insertions may ap- 
pear as useless truisms, or superfluous re- 
♦§)etitions, or, on the contrary, as bearing 
feut a very distant application to the point 
*in observation ; in all such apparent cases, 
' 'e closer view of the context will, perhaps, 
^convince the discerning examiner, how 
'trell the comparison of minute points of 
coincidence, and of delicate shades of tran- 
sition, may be employed to corroborate qr 
disprove the questions under consideration. 



Foreign quotations have been avoided, 
s not suitable to every class of readers. 
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ItJbMT, however, been fpund useful to. the 

^poipose intended, to malice one eaE^ceptioai; 

Bacon is the great nmster^ by whose imiu 

tates thjus treatise has. attempted to apj^y 

the science of ii^duction to morAl 9nd ^« 

teUectual operations ; which procesa, th^t 

ilhistripus founder of genuine phil(MSQpbj 

^onounces tp be as much the objetct :0^ 

:his» OAGvaLKUH, m ?s Its ^ppJioAtipix tp 

the ^ analysis and composition of i^y^ical 

subjects-f: To him, therefor^j tte^ -is 

i €09i9taat reference v.- e^^ generaUy i^ his 

Lonrn emphatic ^ language* In ^t^^^a* 

iflxmei thife practice very high and r^ 

wnt authority may be adduced. I^.Tlji^ 

4s: .aomething iii!. the ipmf^im^ tierbfk]^^^ 

.ployed.by Bacon> which every person mu^ 

.€onye>!sant with his works, i:egard8 with a 

8or€ ' o(f religious reverenoe ; and which, 

ceitainly, lay^ hold of the imaginatipn-apji 

of the memory: with peculiaj f aciUty aij^ 
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In fine, the specific object in view is — 
to draw a more philosophical attention to 
the requisites of a biographer, and the 
constructidn of his work ; — to enhance 
that slich a composition, to be complete, 
should be entered on by a mind imbued 
with requisite knowledge ; in full posses- 
sion of a biographical spirit ; with acute- 
ness and impartiality to investigate the 
truth, and with taste and independence of 
soul to give it genuine utterance. In the 
execution, it should resemble one of those 
masterpieces of art or science — where the 
gi-eat End, for which it was undertaken, 
shines clearly through the process ; where 
the divisions are in the most natural order, 
and defined by the most precise accu- 
racy ; where every separate part is a com- 
plete whole, yet so linked to the associate 
members, that the general structure would 
essentially fail, wanting any of the parts ; 
where tlie transitions distinctly unite the 
several portions of the subject; and where 
the external form displays grace, con- 
struction, symmetry, and expression. 
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BI06RAVHT Afe IT HAS BEfiK TREATEB^ AVt^ Vftli 
"' PtSADVAITTAiSES IT HAS tikOHRSH t[lVDE*t " 
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.,.,., Chap. L In the Suldect itself, 

BECt. X. FROM l>BBCl/RITT OR niDXBTnrCTVBSB OV 

KATTBB. 



Kam primo^ sensui jpuus nfernutio^ et deieRiu ct faUetis i obafcrrttip 
ifldiKc^nt et inaqoalMy ct tanqnua foituiu : Traditio Tants ct ex ru« 
rooR : Practica operi iotenta et serrilis : rii Etperimentality emtB, ilA* 
fih^ -rng^- et prsnipta t dealqtie HistofU * * * Jmii ct liu>pi» 'Vijf- 
^|i^ia\a|l^ Maitariam imellectui ad Phi)oiophiam et Scicintias coDgesserunt. 

VBRULAM. IN m8TBJBfm6N^ WJttLtii \ 



aLksfw iiatund Atcultiei ^ hit cduoatioDj the 
pffogrettive intercourse and nutual imnressipa 
betweea hioi and surrouodiiig circumstances, 
with the habits, course, and conduct of life, re- 

B 
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suiting therefrom, offer the principal materialsti^ 
to the discerning biographer. These can neret 
be furnished with certainty and exactness, bub 
from the genuine stores of a man's own conscious- 
ness. There can be no perfect biography but 
that which is written by a man's self; who, not 
only has it in his power to trace with accuracy 
and connection the continued progression of bis 
pursuits and actions, but is, also, competent to 
Tiew with conscious certainty the motives which 
produced them, and the ends to which they were 
directed. But, as our supply of genuine self- 
biography is but scanty, and as we shall have oc- 
casion to remark more particularly on that part 
of the subject in the course of the Essay, we must, 
for the present, take a view of the materials which 
generally furnish the stock of personal history. 
We must take them as they present themselves ; 
connected or detached, shining or ordinary, in- 
teresting or futile, consistent or unequal : and, 
ID this view, we must consider also the disadvan- 
tages which have attended them, from casualty 
and circumstances. 



The want of clearness and connection in the 
materials, presents the first discouragement to the 
biographer's application. Obscurity of charac- 
ter is occasioned by deficiencies or concealments. 
"VVben interposing vacuitiss occur and stop tlie 
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progreiB of description^ or nrhere veils have been 
thrown over the course of purposes and transac- 
tions^ the observer is baffled in his attempjts of 
delineation and research. In the oQe case^ the 
links of continuity are brok^n^ and progression 
impeded ;> and in the other^ the genuine series of 
events is either totally hidden, or so disordered^ 
as to defeat all attempts at investigation : thus 
truth eludes the search^ and the aim at biogra* 
phical improvement is confounded by concerted 
or accidental concealment. 

Obscurity and indistinctness will occur^ when 
there are but few points in the character promi* 
nent enough to be made precise use of ; when 
th^ life is unequal^ one part only conspicuous 
and the other buried in obsci]rity ; when the 
public actions or productions only are known^ 
and the hidden causes and impelling circumstan- 
ces are lost or concealed ; apd, lastly, when there 
is eccentricity of character, running into desulto- 
ry^ pursuits, without purpose, without system, - 
and, sometimes, even without the appearance of 
chronological order. In these cases, the biogra- 
pher is reduced to give an uninteresting sketch 
. of disjointed circumstances and transactions. Dis- 
severed as the different points or periods are, he 
scarcely has it in bis power to supply deficien- 
cies by the connecting pHnciples of system or 

b2 
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^alogy : he can only catch at iniulatcd effects 
r'or detached incidents ; without tracing tbe linki 
l^y which they weie uoited^ without being able 
I'to discover tbe causes which produced them, or 
;, tile objects to which they were applied. 

According to the method, which is meant to he 
goffered by this Essay, one great and essential re- 
l^^quisite in a biographer is, that he completely 
^ttudy and digest the life and character of his hero, 
Fl>efore he sit seriously down to write his history ; 
^that he bring to his narration a mind bo well in- 
rSbrmed with the beginnings, progress, and termi- 
• uatioDS, of the transactions to be recorded ; that 
rhc be so well acquainted with the motives, coun- 
^aels, and objects, which directed them ; with the 
P habits, manners^ and opinions, by which they 
' were influenced ; the secret, as well as open im- 
' pediments by which they were obetrucled, and 
■ Ihe auxiliaries by which they were assisted ; aa 
that the narrative ma^ bear tbe decisive oaarks of 
" intelligence and truth, uud impress opoD the 
^'reader both interest and conviction. 



When the points in the character are neither 

sufficiently prominent to be obvious, nor so deci- - 

sive as to he applicable to tbe leading principles 

of action, this cumprefaeDsive, previous hnow- 

^ Sedge is unattainable by the biographer, and his 






incomj^ete work^ iDttcad of a genaine picture of 
Juiiaaa Ul^> will only offer a few irregular lines 
drawn Iprom no perfect model ; distorted and hrmi^ 
ken ; or oidy continued and filled up by the in* 
determinate hand of adventurous conjecture. 

Th<Magh there are great varieties in the same 
character at difierent periods of iife^ yet these 
ivarieUes are brought about so gradually^ and the 
links which unite the most opposite extremes 
liave such a connection with each other^ and bear 
mch a relatipn to the several stages of action and 
conduct^ that the minutest accounts of one por- 
tion ^f life will leave the biography imperfect^ 
^here we have no information to be depended on 
relati^ve to the other periods. Amongst the an- 
cients, as well as amongst many of the moderns^ 
this disadvantage is as evident as it is discourag- 
ing to the biographical student. Scantiness of 
materials^ Want of diligence to collect tbem> or 
disinclination to use them when collected^ can 
only account for such a number of defective pic- 
tures : and^ to the former of these, we would will- 
ingly ascribe those incomplete sketches that are 
•ofr^uently evident, even among the exhibitions 
of a Plutarch ; and which, .in pne case, has pro- 
voked the wonder, and almost the censure, of two 
of his most eminent expositors. What the Lang- 
homes have said on this occasion, coincides so 
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iDuch M'ith what has been advauced of the scanti- 
nesa or irregularity of the materials tending to 
tbrow &D obecuritj over the character, that it 
may not be improper to give the observation- in 
their ovpn words. " Whatever Plutarch's rao- 
" tive may have been, it is certain that he has 
•• given us a very inadequate and imperfect idea 
" of the character of Csesar. The life he has 
" written is a confused jumble of facts, snatched 
" from different historians, without order, con- 
*' fiistency, regularity, or accuracy. He has left 
" none of those finer and minuter traits, which, 
" as he elsewhere justly observes, distinguish and 
" characterise (he man more than his most popu- 
" lar and splendid operations. He has written 
" (he life of CiBsar like a man under restraint ; 
" he has skimmed over his actions, and shewn a 
" manifest satisfaction where he could draw the 
''attention of the reader to other characters and 
** circumstances, however insignificant, or how 
*' often soever repeated by himself in the narra- 
" live of other lives." 

We must also account that character indistinct 
or obscure, where tiie public or shining actions 
only are recorded. Sonic of the most interesting 
and eventful transactions of history^ it is well 
known, have been caused or iofiuenced by the 
propensities and circumstances of private life ; 
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and historians of the first rank have found it re» 
quisite to descend into the domestic circle^ in or* 
d^r to discover the sources and incidents^ from 
which the most momentous changes and actions 
have been derived. If^ to make perfect the page, 
of general history^ the most private and familiar, 
occurrences have been investigated^ v^ith what 
justice may we insist upon the necessity of being 
acquainted with those minute particulars of diB^* 
position and incident^ that furnish the principles 
and directions by which the accounts of indivi-> 
dual life should be conducted. 

Much more might be advanced on this head^ 
but as the subject^ with an attempt in some cases 
to furnish a remedy to these defects^ will be re* 
sumed in the course of the work^ it may be here 
just necessary to observe^ that we are, in this 
place, only remarking upon, and lamenting those 
imperfections which, sometimes, have been un« 
avoidable ; and in this, as well as in the other 
disadvantages attending on biography, the liberal 
Critic will make appropriate allowance for obscu* 
rity that was not to be penetrated — for deficient 
cies that could not be supplied^ 
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SECT. II. REMOTENESS OF TIME. 

The great aim of personal history is, to de^ 
scribe with clearness and fidelity the actions and 
characters of men. In troe biography we should 
expect^ not only a display of the shining transact* 
tions which forcibly press upon the eye of the 
observer^ but also> the less^ob? ious circumstances 
which connect them with each other ; not merely 
the passing scenes of life^ but also the habits, 
mannersj objects^ and pursuits^ of the actors ; 
and where penetration can develope^ or events 
bear us out in our judgment, the very motives 
by which the process is put into action : ^nd 
such a comprehensive exhibition can only be 
brought to view by the full light of biographic 
truth. 

To arrive at historical accuracy, many advan* 
tages should occur, which were, in some measure, 
denied to the diligence of former times ; as num- 
berless obstructions must have interposed between 
the labours of our predecessors and the good ef* 
fects of this all-directing principle. This dis* 
cou raging reflection is not delivered as the dic- 
tate of modern arrogance, but pointed out in the 
bumble endeavour of supplying the deficiency. 
We should regard with reverence the treasures 
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preserved! to us by antiquity ; but our gratitude 
should not blind us to defects and errorsj oof 
deter us from the hope aad aid| at a further im-* 
provement, 

One of the most predominant causes of excep-? 
tion to the mass of biography now extant^ is thei 
distance of time which has frequently intervened 
between the* writer and the character to be re- 
corded. In this case, especially in those periods^ 
when writings, memorials^ letters, and other do* 
Cuments^ were not so well preserved as at present; 
when copies of what had been collected were 
scarce, or mutilated, or destroyed, the biogra- 
pher was under the necessity of taking such 
materials as had escaped the devastations of time, 
and the inaccuracy of transcribers. Discouraged 
thus by scantiness, by chasms, and incongruity, 
a few disjointed anecdotes are scattered over the 
barren narrative ; or attempts are made to link 
them together, by the feeble aid of dry reflection^ 
and fanciful conjecture, or to cover the deficiency 
with the splendid veil pf rhetorical diction. 

Though the detached exploits and eulogies of 
their chiefs be found amongst the earliest literary 
efi^orts of ^mankind ; though the heroic ballad 
and traditional verses of every early tribe and 
nation^ shew an almost instijictive propeosity to 
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this species of memorial ; yet there is little of 
regular biography to be found in the first stages 
of literary composition. In remote ages^ the 
stories of eminent characters handed down from 
still earlier times« would be, comparatively, few ; 
and the rude models wouM seem fully equal to 
the indulgence of family or national celebration. 
Thus, they, who were interested and qualified to 
record the passing BCtions of their time, would 
scarcely feel the necessity of supplying former 
defects, by additional diligence or improvement 
in their bold sketches of contemporary history. 

As the progress of science advances, and the 
communication of fact and observation is render-* 
ed more facile and certain, instead of looking oii 
the objects and circumstances immediately pass« 
ing, with a view to range them in accurate 'me<» 
morials for posterity, men are generally found 
directing their researches to the transactions and 
heroes of another period. A certain distance 
undoubtedly gives wholeness and a finish to the 
character in contemplation, which renders it not 
only attractive, but places it in a situation fit for 
the study and delineation of the artist ; yet it 
also often distends the object, giving it an undue 
magnitude, to the exclusion of nearer and more 
certain observation — dtrni Vetera extollimus, re^ 
cirUium incurjosi^ Tacitus. 
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It 18 k most discouraging cifcumstance to re- 
flectj that human testinionyy which is the foun- 
dation of historic faith, even in its most recent 
application^ should be often partial^ and too ge*- 
nerally fallible. The contradictoxj accounts of 
different witnesses of the same fact, which we all 
have such frequent occasions to observe, are but 
too lamentable proofs of this remark If then 
the attestation of contemporaries be liable to such 
defect, how miich must testimony suffer in its 
transmission, throiibgh the glooms of time and 
aberrations of tradition ? Negligence or igno^ 
ranee in transcribers, losses through accident, 
mutilations or suppressions through design, the 
misrepresentations of national vanity or enmity^ 
or of party-spirit still continuing, — all contri- 
bute, with increasing effect in ^each succeeding 
period, to obscure the accounts of remote cir- 
cumstances and transactions, and to hand down 
imperfect materials to the view and investigation 
of the late observer. The disadvantages of the 
case are so evident, as to ask little elucidation 
from authority or example. It may, in thia 
place, merely be added to what has been re- 
jBiarked in the preceding section, that these o- 
missions and irregularities are but too freqtient, 
even in tbe writings of so great a master as 
Plutarch- From the mutilations, losses, and dis- 
tortions^ whidi the matter of his histories had 
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suBcred through the distance of time between 
the lives of his Iieroes and the period in whicti 
lie wrotej he is, not aetdom, obtiiied to orail the 
uost inlereatiiig and valuable points of bingra- 
J)hy. He often commences his narrative with 
the middle actions of life; when the character 
ta formed, designs matured, and, perhaps, the 
principal euda accomplished. In this imperfect 
delineation, the interest and improvement which 
should result from biographical study arc lost ; 
the representations are too desultory to fix the 
attention, and too defective to display an exam-- 
pie The gradual unfolding of the faculties, 
the inOiience of early impressions, the formation 
of habit, the cSects of imitation, with every 
other circumstauce that serves to form the com- 
plete and de6nite character, arc necessarily want- 
ing. The objects of pursuit, the motives which 
give them their value, and the means that vfere 
employed for their attainment, are equally indis- 
pcoverable. By such omissions, the utility which 
^khould result from these studies is indistinctly 
glanced at, or, perhaps, wholly remoied from 
-all reference of application. Fur, though traus- 
[■■ctions may be recorded, conspicuous enough to 
Ptexalt virtue and debase vice, still we remain de- 
ficient in an enumeratioii of those helps and in- 
^trumei.ts by which excelUnce was attaiiied, or of 
lllose propensities and depravations by which 
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iurpitude was engendered ; thus Mranting that 
fulness of example, Mrhich might assist in point- 
ing out the regular advances of melioration^ so 
useful in the one, or might deter, bj exposing 
the gradual stages of criminalitj^ too often lead*^ 
ing to the other. 



teCT. Hi. DIFPICULTY OF ATTilNINtt GENUIME 

INFORMATION. 

"When materials of a nature fit for biographic 
relation do really exist, there is often a difficulty 
of access or information, and, too frequently, a 
"Want of judgment or taste in the selection of 
those particulars that are essential to the genuine 
picture of human life. 

^he peculiar bpininns, the minute circumstan- 
ces, and the . accidental or habitual directions, 
t¥hich influence the more evident appearances^ 
iand give force and determination to the obvious 
line of conduct, are deposited only amongst the 
nearest relatives, or most intimate connections. 
To these sources there is, generally, a difficulty of 
approach. Even ^hen attainable, the biographic 
matter, so communicated, will suffer some detri- 
ment ; for^ vrith such, (as Johnson^ a perfect 
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judge iQ theie cases, ^ell observes) '^ the temp** 
tations and inclinations to disguise the truth 
(though to write it be the first quality of an 
historian) are equal to their opportunities of 
knowing it ; which motive for 8pari$ig persons 
is a great impediment to biography/' 
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Affectionate regard or tenderness of reputation 
irill suppress particulars, which, though impor- 
tant to biography^ do not reflect great honor on 
the deceased. Family pride will have the same 
effect^ perhaps in a greater degree. There is 
adso a culpable, but natural, sensibility, by which 
the communicator, reviving in himself the feeh^ 
ings of a lost friend, shudders at the exposure of 
circumstances, which, though essential to post- 
humous detail^ would appear to wound the scru- 
pulousness of living modesty. 
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Chap II. 

Dejidencies in the Writer, 

SBCT. I« FROM WANT OF PREPARATORY STUDIES. 

There are rery many^ even among sapposed 
biographers^ who vainly imaginej that the de- 
lineation of a man's life, from his birth to his 
demise, is an agreeable, easy task,*— requiring 
•mall pains in the preparation, and little effort 
ID the performance. Such persons would feel 
surprise, were they requested to draw the likeness 
of the most familiar face, without having first 
acquired the general principles of the art of 
painting, and without having, by long and assi- 
duous exercise, brought those rules into practical 
execution. Such surprise would be, obviously, 
well founded ; and yet these scrupulous per* 
sonages would not at all hesitate to attempt, not 
the description of a single incident of a man's 
life, but, the full and accurate representation of 
his faculties, habits, opinions, and manners ; his 
particular passions, and his general cond uct. They 
w<nild undertake to exhibit his motives, objects, 
and pursuits; the transactions be was engaged in^ 
with the circumstances that influenced, and the 
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consequences that followed ; in short, the wbole 
series of a connection of purposes and stents, 
which link together the varied, yet regular, con- 
tinuity of human existence. And all this would 
be presumptuously ventured upon, without any 
previous study of the general iiatnrc of ram ; 
without a knowledge of the dominion of physical 
and moral causes, the power of the passions, or 
ibe phenomena of the strani^e but accountable 
shiftinga of the human character. 

Such a writer, unskilled in the regular 8UC-< 
Session of connecting particulars, as well as the 
I distinctive prominencies of humau agency, will, 
kin his collection of materials, be confused aad. 
■'^discriminate ; either producing a disorderly 
f Accumulation of all that could bo gathered, or 
Via incoherent display of such as appeared to be 
Maost shining or extraordinary. A mere relater of 
^{fenccdotes, not a writer of lives, bis account will 
[-■be perplexed, because be does not know how to 
Ekrrange — will be inaccurate, because he does not 
Know what to select. 

' Without a previous knowledge of ibe nature 
%f man, bis general pursuits, bis essential pro- 
pcusiliesj and common habits of acliiig, it, is im- 
possible to give a connected and regular history 
uf particular trausactiuas, A set of disjoiuled 
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passages^ however lively in themselves ^od in the 
tnaitfier of tlieir exhibition^ does not constitute 
historical narration isthey must be threaded to«> 
gether^ to give continuity to the subject^ and 
dtreetiofl to the mind. How different soever the 
TartQus incidents of life appear^ they have their 
tlawes^ their dependencies, and connections. The 
ordinary acts of prodticing these relations^ or of 
generating one from another^ have such a definite 
Identity, that a true biographer may apply his 
terms of connection with such precision, as to 
^piye y^f y great assistance towards the devolving 
of cau8es> as well as towards the tracing of suc- 
cessive dfect^. Whereas^ froni the writer's 
ignorance of these hidden links which connect 
events with agency, and these general elements 
vbichimpress similitude on the human character, 
4be truth of biographical representation is dis* 
tairted, and all attempts at eharacteristical inyes* 
tigation ure defjsated or confounded. 

These unprepared writers frequently describe 
^ wonderful afid prodigious, what, to a mind 
akiHed in the principles of human p^onduct, and 
"fiabituated to trace the copnection of incidents^ 
-would appear but as the common consequence 
Df some evident or latent principle ; and will 
cursorily deliver that^ as a matter of dq im- 



-portance> which, from its 'biographical situation 
rand conditioD^ requires the miuuteiit exaoiina- 
[ tiOB. 



If these di9adv'aiitai!:eB bear hard upou the 
j -composiiioD of personal liiBtory in gentralj they 
press with tenfoic] effect, od what may he prO' 
I perlj called professional biography. 

It is certain that there is a aumerous catalogue 

' «f Uvea, worthy to be preserved, and profitable 

; to be studied, which, though important in cir- 

^^umstance, and striking in example, cauiiot be 

assigned to any exclusive class of employment or 

pursuit : and to such, the observations hitherto 

offered, in this section, will be applicable. But, 

fa the vviiie range of human eminence, it will be 

I found that celebrity has been, in general, pursued 

I through some peculiar line or profession, and 

through some distinct course of application and 

performance, which is supposed to be carried on 

by certain appropriate principles, and a regular 

gradation of praclice and improvement. Here, 

I |hen, beside the indispensable acquaintance with 

' the system of nature, whose principles are com- 

I moil to all mankind, it will be also necessary to 

',have a. more than moderate knowledge of that 

science, or pursuit, by which the character in 

review has become illuatrious. 
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The aim of this species of biography is. fd 
describe^ not only the professional reputation of 
the character^ but also^ the means by which that 
reputation was attained ; not noerely the review 
of professional perfection^ but likewise the in^- 
ceptioBSj gradations^ mode of application^ acci- 
dental helps^ difficulties overcomcj and principles 
of improvement^ which led to excellence. The 
«cope of such a composition should be, to give, 
the. student information as well as example; 
aiid^' to this purpose^ even technical terms may 
be admitted, but discreetly, and with some de* 
gree of limitation In this view, it must be 
evident, bow impossible it is to describe the pro- 
cess or transactions of a science or vocation, 
without an adequate knowledge of its principlea 
and practice. The ill-informed writer will, ia 
ihiB ca8ei4ncur a censure similar to that bestowed 
UitM>n Mallet by the sarcastic Warburton ; who,; 
when Mallet, after having written the Life^of 
Lord Bacon, was about to undertake that of the 
Duke of Marlbourgh, emphatically pronounced; 
that as in his first work he had. forgotten that 
Baoon was tt philosopher, so in his next he might 
not remember that Marlborough was a geaerali 
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iBfitT. II. waut of the biographic spirit. 

Hav^i'ng looked with regret on the disadvaa- 
tages vrbich biography has laboured under-^in 
the subject matter itself; from the distance in 
time between the narrator and the period iii 
which his hero flourished, from the difficulty of 
obtaining information> or gaining access to docU* 
ments on the subject; and^ lastly, from an obscu- 
rity or indistinctness which often pervades the 
character to be delineated ; having also taken a 
transient gknce at the unfitness of a writer's 
atteinpting to trace the consecution and depen- 
dence of circumstances, incitements, pursuits, 
And eirents, occurring in the life of man, without 
a previous knowledge of his general natiuTs^ and 
^ minute inrestigation of the separatennfluence 
and specific variation of particular cases-«-vr<^ 
\ire now called upon to enforce a. principle^ so 
reiquisite to biography, that, without it, ti»e most 
laboured narration will appear but a sense(eB6> 
utHaforming mass. Here, as well as in the pre^ 
ceding Bection> we must refer our reader to thtt 
course of the Essay for furthar thoughts on this 
head ; offerings however, on account of. the dis* 
tribution of the subject, a few observations in 
the present division* 
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Of all the species of moral helps^ requisite to 
the composition and stiidy of individual history, 
there appears to be not one more wanting to ita 
improvement^ than that peculiar taste> that incU« 
Bfttioii^ that earnestness^ to which we have ved- 
iured to give the term of biOGRAPuic spirit^ 
And thomgfa in many of the works of the gproat 
masiers we find it scattered and floating^ and, in 
Home of their happier essays, even isio fixed, that 
the principle may be recognized and identified^ 
yiet it is seldom heightened to that obvious and 
continued warmth, which excites our sympathy, 
ajod. that conscious elevation of intelligenc^> 
which gives confidence to our application, i :' 

To excel iii any d.rt pr science, there is^ requisiiii 
ii propensity, either innate or acquired — a foad* 
ness of it<^a faculty of seizing upon, and receiving 
iiato the mind, with efficacy and enjoyment, evai^ 
thing that has relation to the favourite objects 
Wtthoot.mich enthusiasm, rich materials, evea 
wtien molded by correct judgment, will but 
iooldly draw forth our languid approbation ; 
whilat, informed by this vivifying principle, a 
f>lainer subject will throw out the characierisiif 
vxpreman^ which never fails^to seize on attention^ 
and which, animating and enlightening, excites 
and attracts every faculty of sympathetid 
^raiotion. 
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The different incitements to biograplilc com- 
position, independent of audi predilection, have 
been as various as the different dispositions, 
tastes, talents, and interests, of the several writers 
who have engaged in this department ; and the 
execution has, of course, been pruportionably 
dissimilar. Some are engaged, or engage them- 
selves, in a Toluminous range of the lives of men, 
as classified by rank, profession, or local situation. 
A long and continued exercise, in one department 
of biography, would seem to offer incitements 
and advantages to such an exclusive paititton. 
In a certain train of composition, where, from 
the similarity of pursuits and habits, so many 
coincident circumstances and relations must arise, 
the writer may be supposed, in the process of his 
labours, to discover principles that will bear 
general application to the M'hole of those charac- 
ters, who, proceeding in a determinate course of 
application, attempt, by similar means, to attain 
similar objects. Everj; discnvery gives delight : 
and discoveries of principles, with facility of 
application, are the parents of scirntiGc affection* 
But where much is projected, execution, as weU 
as iirprovement, will depend upon the nature and 
energy of the powers that arc brought to the 
undeilaking ; and, therefore, we find, amongst 
this description of writers, different degrees of 
this spirit, so essential to philosophic history. 
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from the inanimate^ thougk useful sketches of 
Anthony Wood^ to the luminous and orderly 
delineations of Melchior Adam. 

Pre*eminent amongst biographers^ for virtu* 
pus sentiment^ mild philosophy^ heroic descrip- 
tiooy familiar representation^ and exquisite rez 
searches into the principles and powers of the 
bumaa character^ Plutarch stands conspicuous.: 
The great outline he proposed to himself to be 
filled up with portraits of the most illustrious^ 
princes, statesmen^ and generals of Greece and 
Rome,^ though mitgniiicent and attractive in the 
view, was yet attended with some disadvantage^ 
Taking into, his design, contemporary lives of 
public characters, he had^ in some cases, to give 
to each a limited portion of what he had col^^ 
leeted ; »tich as seemed to belong more particu<^ 
larly to his present hero ; and without too sensb-'^ 
biy diminishing that stock, which «wa5 to taps^ 
dividf^d amongst so inany claimants. , Thus pre*^ 
eluded by his plan> from bending the full force of 
bis mind on the single character then before him, 
we cannot wonder if he, sometimes, be fouo(l 
deficient in that sympathetic enthusiasm, whicb) 
is only to be excited by an undivided regarc} aod^ 
attention to the condition, interests, and relatiowi>' 
of one 9.ttractiv€ object* ■ . ^ 



The want of this concenlration of inleregt is, 
also, most senBibly felt in liis too-frequent, ledious 
comments and diE^rts^iona ; ^vhicli, though often 
valuable in tlicinselves, considered as detached 
notes or dissertations, ret do so break the con- 
tinuity of narration, and, as it were, remove the 
object 90 far and so long out of sight, that when 
we are again admitted to the scene of action, Ihe 
mind has a new effort to make, in order to rccoiu- 
tnence that intimate union with tlie subject ; 
failing in which, the narrative drags coldly on — 

' neither inviting attention, nor rousing sensibility. 
A sense of duty to the nbject ia view has, in the 
present instance, led to these remarks : it mint, 
nevertheless, be gratefully acknowledged, that 
no common portion of this noble fire animated 
the genius of Plutarch ; and though it did not 
. appear to emit constant splendour, yet, rising 
l^itb the importance or interest of ibe occasion, 

^t shone forth, at times, with (rue biographic 
lustre. 



The consiseness, which must necessarily be 
' ladopted in the compilation or composition of 
^''Iviographical dictionaries, will operate as a re- 
^!tnora to the agency of this enlivening principle, 
r«ither in the writer or in the student. The tnany 
unimportant names, which gain admittance into 
such a compilatioD, wanting in thcoiselves the 
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efficacy to dispUy tbe spirit of aaimation^ will, 
beside this particula^r deficiency, also serve to 
i^ol or destroy the susceptibility which liad been 
cherished by characters of an higher interest. 
Unless the subject be followed through its wind-* 
ings, directions, obstruction^, advancements, and 
Mtainments, so that we may have an intimate as 
ii^ell as comprehensive view of all its bearings 
and concerns, it is impossible to regard it with 
sympathy and attention. The incentives to ac* 
tidn, the habits and manners which influenced 
the pursuits, and the characteristic individuality 
ihipressed on the whole course of conduct, can 
Only raise that interest, which lays hold of the 
feeling and judgment of the student^ through the 
spirit and intelligence elicited by the author. 

The improved state of modern literature has 
presented an ample and valuable store of select 
biography ; and we receive the treasure with 
becoming gratitude. Materials are more easily 
collected, authorities are more accessible ; selec- 
tion is governed by judgment, arrangement is 
disposed by taste ; philosophical penetration has 
disclosed the secret springs of action, and experi- 
mental sagacity has directed principles to their 
efficient objects. These great advantages, highly 
estimable as they must be, are, notwithstanding, 
sometimes lowered in their ^flfcct by a coldness 
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of manner^ which pervades and renders torpid 
every intellectual effort. The march of narration 
is stately^ the dependency of circumstances ac- 
curately arranged ;>judgment presides^ and phi- 
losophy direct^ ; yet still tlieir is vtranted^ to 
realize the scene^ that spirit of enthusiasm, 
which^ breathing its influence on every part^ 
actuates and vivifies the whole. '' There is a 
proud coldness in the narrative, which neither 
invites syoipathy, nor flatters the imagination. 
The author is never once betrayed into the 
language of emotion-— we look in vain, through 
the whole narrative, for one gleam of that 
magical eloquence by which Rousseau trans- 
ports us into the scenes he describes, and into 
the heart which responded to those scenes." 
Edinburgh Review — 07i the Memoirs of Jljieri. 
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Chaf. III. 

Disadvantages arising from the relative Situation 

of the Suldect and Writer. 

SECT. I. PARTIALITY OR RESENTMENT. 

XHE most serious complaint against biographic 
vriting, and what affects its very nature and 
purpose, is the partial light in which the subject 
to be represented is too frequently viewed and* 
Exhibited. To direct the investigations of ob« 
servation towards the attainment of truth, is th& 
plain duty of the moral biograph'er ; but unlesf 
he come to his work with an independent spirit 
of impartiality, an unbiassed and sacred regard, 
for the distribution of equal justice, that duty 
must be violated^ and the legitimate aim of thiy 
kind of writing be unaccomplished. 

In reviewing the list of those who have been, 
or who may be, engaged in this walk of litera- 
ture, we often find writers placed in certain 
conditions, which have a tendency of leading to . 
culpable partiality and prejudice ; writers, who, 
from the nature of their relation to, or engage-* 
menl with the subject, are liable to be deluded, 
into a mistaken estimate of character, or seduced 
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into the more criminal practice of conscious 
misrepresentation. 

In the first rank of biographers are marshalled 
those^ \iho engage in the delicate and arduous 
undertaking of giving to the public^ histories of 
their own transactions and sentiments. 

That the memoirs of distinguished persons^ 
ivhen written b^ themselves^ would seem to open 
the most accurate view of thje secret springs and 
complicated machinery of the human character^ 
ina> be assumed as, at least, a plausible position. 
But this apparent advantage of conscious self- 
examination must be attended to with circum^ 
spection : and, in order to trace thie advantage^ 
and the errors attending such self-disclosuresj 
it may be here suitable to introduce a few obser-* 
Tations on the subject of auto-biography« 

The first consideration tl^at offers itself in this 
enquiry, and which is, indeed, conclusive as to 
the estimation to be formed of the performance, 
is, the object the self-biographer has in view, in 
giving his opinions and the actions of his life to 
the inspection of the public. The motives to 
such disclosures, though not numerous^ are far 
from being iqconsiderable. 
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To preserve to one's self the impressions made 
by passings transactions^ to assist recollection,' 
or for the mere indulgence of present amusement 
and literary exercise^ journals have been cintered 
on and continued* The circumstances^ which' 
have been part of our existence^ vrill not^ even in 
the lapse of time/ cease to be interesting ; th^ 
pains taken in preserving such memorials will 
endear them to us ; an opinion of their intrinsic 
importance will, probably, be entertained or 
formed ; and all these /Considerations joined, or 
even some of them seperately regarded, may 
tempt the journalist to hope, that the same' 
amusement, interest, and importance, which he 
felt himself, in the composition, will accompany 
bis narrative in a public examination. 

But transactions and observations may have 
been recorded from more powerful incitements, 
and with higher views. Where the writer has 
been engaged in matters intricate, uncommon, or 
eventful ; where the speculations, guided by 
skill and aided by opportunity, have been direc- 
ted to objects useful and important; then, if the 
scenes be worthy of exhibition, or the enquiries 
elicite results claiming public notice, the journa-' 
list may fairly furnish the biographer with the 
order, bearings, and dependencies, of his pursuits 
Itad actions ; with the rise, progress, improve- 
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meiits> and proofs^ of his researches and deci- 
sions* 

There can scarcely appear any circumstanc# 
more attractive to the lover of biographic ivri- 
ting than this accumulation of facts, worthy to 
he recorded^ coming from the pen of him who U 
best acquainted with their nature and arrange* 
ment^ and most interested in establishing their 
value and veracity. Yet, amidst this promising 
store of treasure to be produced ^d evident in- 
cliuation to display it, we may find it useful to 
pause a moment before we commence our study ;. 
we may findjt necessary to take that principle 
into consideration, which must influence our es*- 
timation of the work ; that motive which led the 
writer to the undertaking, that end which he 
keeps in view through the whole execution. 

The man who resolves to write of himself, sits 
down iq judgment on bis own sentiments and* 
proceedings. He is the reporter of his own 
cause ; and, though he may seem, by publication, 
to refer his statements to popular decision, will, 
naturally, be inclined to extenuate his failings, 
defend his prejudices, and give a favourable 
turn to the whole tendency of his deeds and con* 
duct. The dread of disgrace will cause him to 
palliate, or even to suppress weak points and 
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unpropitious instances ; and the love of fame 
will dispose him to dwell upon^ and even amplify, 
such passages as seem to serve his cause^ or raise 
his reputation. For this very purpose^ perhaps, 
the memoir was projected ; and however candid 
and conceding the language and positions may 
seem to he, the intention will secretly pervade 
every portion of the work* and to that end will 
every sentiment and statement he ultimately 
directed. 

Independent of a whole host of minor writers> 
Mme portion of this spirit is ascribed to historians, 
celebrated for their virtue and dignified fidelity. 
The great historical work of Thuanus^ was vio- ' 
lently attacked by the bigotted opponents of 
those Jiberal and independent views and senti* 
ments which enrich and elevate that splendid 
production. But^ instead of plunging into di« 
rect controversy by answering them^ it is sup- 
posed> that the commentary or memoirs of his 
own life were written, chiefly, on account of 
bis history. He thought the best mode of re- 
pelling the aspersions that were so malignantly 
directed against him, would be, to giye to the 
world a full account and exposure of the forma- 
tion of his character ; of all his purposes and 
pursuits ; of the companions amongst whom his 
habits were foxmed ; of the great mf^n whose 
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practice and conduct he set up as models for his 
guidance ; his studies, his opinionfi, his public 
principles, and his official transactions : thus 
opposing to the volumes of calumny, which had 
been issued against him, the coiifutatiou of A_ 
narrative, disclosing the progress and coudd 
of an honourable and virtuous life. 

Lord Clarendon bears a close resemblance, in 
many points, to the exalted character just men- 
fioned. He has evidently set the ercample of 
Thuanus before him in many of the courses 
which he has pursued, as well as in the vrorks 
which he has written. When, like Iiis great 
prototype, he had written an history of the mo* 
menlous times in which he bad been an actor or 
spectator, like him, he composed memoirs of his 
life : a production, which, though it be, in some 
respects, an imitation ; yet in its execution, in 
tracing the inQuence of habits and example, in 
accurately pointing out the diSbrent stages of 
improvement in the human mind, and, above all, 
in just discriminations of the minuter shades and 
bearings of character, must be allowed to possess 
a decided superiority to the work of the illui- 
trious Frenchman. 



HovFCver their memoirs may he admired in the 
execution, they both have evidently written witk 
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a view to represent their opinions^ their writingg^ 
and their conduct, in a favourable aspect. The 
one^ though allowed the highest praise for his 
liberal sentiments and rigorous impartiality in 
his historical labours, shews, in his personal 
story, an anxious aim to prove his invariable 
rectitude ; a freqtient glancing ^t his great work ; 
and, in some degree, a virtual justification of its 
tenour and fidelity, against the cavils and calum- 
nies which had been raised against it. The other 
biographer, although no man could better deduce 
the unfoldings of disposition from early impres* 
sions, hastens over the first seventeen years of 
his life in a single page of the folio edition, in 
order to come, at once, to the sole object of his 
writing — ^an account of the formation and dis* 
interested progress of hk political character. 
With this end in view, he proceeds, in the most 
skilful manner^ to trace out the gradations and 
accidental occurrences, by which he was removed 
from a profession little suited to his views, to 
one more congenial to his powers and ambi- 
tion. With great humility he ascribes all his 
merits to the example and society of bis nu- 
merous friends, wbo are the most illustrious 
characters of the titnes. That answer to the 
remonstrance of the parliament, which was the 
instrument of all his future fortune^ he states to 
have been drawn up^ merely, for his own private 

F 



latisraction. His connection with Archbisbop 
Laud, his writings, bia advancement in the king's 
favour, liis subaequent dignities, bis violent dis- 
pleasure at hia daughter's marriage with the 
Duke of York, together with the glowing cha- 
racters which he draws of himself at different 
periods of his life — all these, and other points 
are so displayed, as plainly meant to impress the 
reader with the favourable conviction of his 
honour, wisdom, and integrity : for, as a res- 
pectable reviewer observes, " he wrote to shew, 
that through his whole life, lie yas ever in the 
right." ^^ 



There is an Unavoidable suspicion attendant 09' 
self-biography. Besides the temptations which 
we suppose may arise from the imperious dic- 
tates of self-love and love of fame, the mere 
circumstance of writing in the first person, will 
impress the reader that he is attending, only, to 
an ex parte evidence. The two authors, whom 
we have just noticed, prudently discerned, that 
such an objectionable form of communicating 
their sentiments would be injurious to their pur- 
pose ; therefore, avoiding this cause of disgust, 
and imitating the judicious modesty of Cssar in 
his "Commenlaries", they have, like him and some 
few others, imparted their memoirs in the third 
pereoo. But there are disadvantages^ also, at- 
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teadiog this manner of relating the occurrences 
of a man's own life ; especially when pushed ttf 
the confines of affectation^ Thus in the life of 
Lord Clarendon we frequently meet with the 
artificial phrases^ '* Mr. Hyde thought*'-—*' Mr* 
Hyde was wont to say' % &c. &c. and Thuanus 
confounds yersimilitude still farther ; and in the 
nssumed character of a friend^ gives^ as authority, 
the unnecessary circumlocution of ^'sepius mibi 
narravit." By this mode^ however, the ex-» 
ceptionahle stamp of egotism is avoided, and a 
more dispassionate representation of acts and 
circumstances seems to tesult from the manner 
adopted ; coinciding, in some degree, with that 
rule of history, noticed by Lord Monbodo, 
^f that ati historian should not appear in his owa 
work any more than an epic or tragic poet." 

Cardan, Montaigne, and Rousseau, may be no* 
ticed on this occasion as self-biographers. Car* 
dan wrote a most elaborate exposure of his 
opinions and life. Refining t)n the method of 
Suetonius, he has displayed, under different heads, 
his transactions, accidents, connections, attain- 
ments, propensities, and follies : indeed, be has 
left nothing untouched that could sooth his 
vanity, humour his eccentricity, and exhibit, in 
all points of view, the strange character by which 
be wished to be distinguished* '^ These and 



leveral other tbing;8", says the acute Biiyle, 
" he relates with the greateat simplicity. How- 
ever, I make no question that, if his life were 
faithfully written by another hand, wc should 
find a great many more dishonourable parlicur 
lara than he haa given us in that he wr»l 
himielf." 

The esiays of Montaigne seem to have been 
tdopled by the author, as a mere \ehicle to ia- 
troduce his own Bcntiments and peculiarities ; a 
set of general positions, exemplified by the o- 
pinions and practice of an individual character. 
His apparent simplicity and candour would dis- 
pose the mind to acquiesce in the disclosures of 
his sagacious researches, but, in the free avowals 
of his weaknesses and peccadilloes, the aflectatioD 
of frank honesty is evident ; and tlic venial er- 
rors, he so often brings to view, are placed in 
sucb an amiable light, that, instead of conceiving 
pity at the fallibility and frequency of his wan- 
derings, we are-engaged to esteem, by the seem- 
ing openness of bis representations. Rousseau, 
well versed in the nature and limits of biographic 
confession, and consciously intimate with all the 
ramiiications and disguises of vanity, e^^presses 
himself with sarcastic keenness on the subject. 
" I had always laughed at the false ingenuous- 
ness of Montaigne, who, feigning to confess 
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)m faultSf takes great care not to give himself 
anjj except such as are amiable/' 

With Rouseau himself his character^ and his 
Writings, We shall have much to do in this essay« 
His ^* Confessions " are rich in the materials for 
biographic study ; and, perhaps^ in no other 
writings can be found so full a display of the 
Dature^ ri^ej secret progress, an4 combination, of 
distinct passions, or of the elements, advance*^ 
ment, leading principles, and auamalous varieties, 
of die general character. At present, our re- 
marks are not* directed to an exhibition of his 
attainments or productions as an individual, but 
are limited to such habits and propensities as 
seemed to influence and vitiate his representations 
as a biographer. He pronounces his vf^ork to be 
the history of a man, who has the courage to 
shew himself, '' intus et in cute''; and^ with 
great justice, declares such a composition to be 
of use to his fellow-creatures. Of the utility of 
a work of this description there can be but one 
opinion : and, as to the high estimation in which 
such disclosures are held by minds of kindred 
enthusiasm, we will cite the testimony of Lavater, 
a competent judge of the subject, a vigilant self* 
examiner^ and a deep seaiclier into the latent 
springs and more evident movements of the bu» 
man character* *' I must observe^ that X should, 
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think myself very much obliged to every per- 
son who would communicate to me such a 
genuine history of his life and his heart ; in- 
terspersed with so many trifling incidents, and 
enriched with such an accurate account of 
bad, good, or indiSereot, actions and sentiments. 
I should prefer the reading of such a book to 
the perusal of any one else^ the Bible oaly 
excejtted." Letter prefixed to the Journal of a 
Self-Obserrer. 



Abundant in materials, atid bold in the resolu- 
tion not to conceal any thing that may assist iii 
disclosing the nature of hia thoughts and actiona, 
Rousseau advances to this work of promise ; 
and many, and curious, and valuable, are the 
discoveries he lays before us. But in the se- 
lection and display of his stories, we are disa- 
greeably affected, to perceive every portion stain- 
ed by the unrestrained diSi'sediiess of insatiable 
vanity, and the accumulating ampiifieatiou of 
inordinate pritle ; common events swelled into 
importance, mean objects occupying the place of 
momentous concerns, and degrading propensities 
Obtruded into view, as claims of notoriety, and 
tests of original thinking. " He has not observed 
on the nature of vanity," says Burke, " who 
does not know that it is omniverous ; that it 
has no choice in its food ; that it is fond to talk 
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erea of Its own faults and vices^ as what will 
excite surprise and draw attention^ and what 
will pass, at worsts for openness and candour/' 
Such is the unconquerable dominion of this pas- 
sion, and such are the insidious encroach ments it 
makes upon minds delivered up to its baleful 
influence. 

We might to these examples add no small 
catalogue of other biographers, who, though of 
less celebrity ^s men or authors, yet actuated by 
the same passion, have fallen into the same de- 
viations. Sufficient instances have been left to 
shew, that the advantages, which might appear 
to arise from the certainty of conscious know- 
ledge, are weakened, and often destroyed by the 
influence of self-estimation and the love of fame. 



Every man, who is resolved to give to the 
world his opinions and the transactions of his life, 
must rate them at such a degree of importance 
as to warrant the publication. Under such an 
impression, and from the very nature of bis de- 
sign, the writer is imperiously called upon ta 
deliver all that can relate to the developemeut of 
bis character and pursuits, without diminution 
as well as without aggravation. Biographic 
truth, without an ostensible infraction, may be 
violated, do less, by suppressing some of the cs- 
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senfial particulars, than by exhibitins;' others in 
s high glare oT colouring. A man of fastidioui 
delicacv may be as wi te of faithful representation 
as one of inordinate ambition False ?tory and 
false modesty, says the Cardinal de Retz, are the 
two rocks, on which men, who have written their 
OWD lives, generally split. 

Without loading this part of the subject with 
the names of the many who have given naemoirs 
of their lives to the public, and with the disad- 
vanlagea which have commonly resulted from 
the peculiar nature of self-description, we may 
proceed to consider some other sources of partial 
deviation, iu this must delicate portion of litera- 
ture. 



Family, sect, pfirty, profession, and country, 
have each their influence ov t a writer's imagina- 
tion and judgment. Hence, circumstances and 
actions are viewed in such various lights, as fre- 
qupnlly lo lead to the misrepresentations of par- 
tiality on the one hand, and of prejudice on the 
other. Sons have written the lives of their fathers 
with a tenderness too amiable to draw reprehen- 
aioii, though coDviclioo, sometimes, might be 
suspended. Wives and husbands, brothers, and 
others of a family, have recorded the opinions 
and transactions of their respective relatives witbi 
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more or less of this spirit tincturing their com- 
ponitions : andevery relation in which the writer 
flPtands with the character he proposes to display, 
will lend a proportionate bias to the drift of his' 
design. 

The clear and unsophisticated inQuence of 
pure religion can only direct the mind to an 
ardent love of truths and the exercise of impar- 
tial justice. That mild spirit which regards thd 
wide-spread family of mankind with equal eye^ 
and whose bountiful^ precepts inculcate liberal 
benevolence^ must dispose its genuine votaries, 
toch to enjoy and practise his own established 
belief and ritual, without arraigning or disturl)- 
ing the convictions and the observances held by 
others. But religion is a sentiment of feeling, 
as well as an exercise of reasoning ; and, beside 
the abstractions of intellect and the inculcations 
of doctrine, it has a reality and interest sufficient 
to excite the sensibility and raise the passions of 
the human heart. When passions and their ob* 
jects are formed, every property and appendage 
of th6se objects will be considered as inseparable 
from them, and claim a proportionable share of 
affectionate regard. Though agreed in essential 
points, men often differ as to the attributes and 
modifications. Time, accidents, and the falli- 
bility of oiir nature, (whilst religion herself 
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stands alodf and iincorriipted) have introduced 
some ch angles amongst the less-essential and cere« 
monial articles. Apparent indiscretion and abuse 
in these point<9 have induced reform and revolu-* 
tion. Establishment has clung to its ritual with 
tenacity ; and innovation, going bevond the point 
df moderation^ has altered and destroyed with ao 
unsparing hand* Amidst these conflicts^ passions 
iiave been engendered of the most outrageous 
kind. Whichever party has the ascendancy will 
invariably be found to persecute ; and where 
there is persecution there will be invincible en^ 
tbusiasm to bear up against it. Controver&yj 
prejudice^ bigotry^ and blind zeal, have been the 
offspring of these collisions ; and in the tumult^ 
history and biography have suffered in their 
dearest interests^ 

In the deliberate resolution to publish the 
history of a personage of the writer's own, or of 
an opposite persuasum^ what a vehicle is present- 
ed for the conveyauce of panegyrical zeal or 
calumniating prrjudice ! Whatever can \indi* 
cate or exalt the one sect^ or cast censure and 
degradation on the other^ is eagerly employed ; 
and the whole laborious essay, most likely, lur« 
nisbes an inci^ngruous mass of apoh gy and re- 
proach, ot lavish encomium and sedulous misre- 
presentation. Even scrupulous convieticfbj when 
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touched by a portion of religio^us fervour, will 
induce the professor to s^ive credenbe and applause 
to the actions of his own party^ and to doubt 
and place in a particular point of view those of a 
different communion ; and all this conscientiously, 
and without a purpose of going beyond the limits ' 
of what he actually belic\es to be the bounds of 
truth and justice. But as imposture follows 
hard upon the steps of enthusiasm, with equal 
pace do injustice and misrepresentati )n proceed 
in the train of religious ^eal and sectarian spirit. 
Thus the writer^ who commences with the honest 
aim of doing equal justice to the motives and 
proceedings of the several characters under his 
review, warmed by the subject and swayed by 
his opinions, will acquire increasing ardour as he 
proceeds, and terminate, perhaps without con-* 
sciousness, in partial elogy or prejudiced de* 
traction* 

It is to be hoped that the examples of this 
class will be found superior, in numbers and esti- 
mation, to those, who, without scruple or respect^ 
invade the sacred province of biography, as a 
field for controversial argumeiit-— as an opportune 
station, from whence to issue proud assertions of 
infallibility, and bitter sentences of exclusion. 
The urbanity and liberal candour of modern 
improvemeiit have corrected and softened the 
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rude features of former biography ; but so much 
of this disposition has existed^ and^ consequent! j^ 
is so continually before the eyes of the student 
in this department/ that it would appear an omis«» 
sion to pass over^ without animadversion^ so 
great an obstacle to the study and conipositioa 
of personal history/ 

Eusebius^ in his life of Constantino^ expressly 
declares, that he will record of that emperor's 
life and actions^ only such as bear a reference to 
a pious and blessed course ^of life^ and to the 
glory of the Christian religion. He suppresses 
all matters, however essential to a true estimate 
of character, which might seem to degrade his 
hero ;. and amongst those omissions, that strong 
circumstance, the murderous es:ecution of his 
son, the amiable Crispus. His whole aim is to 
exalt Constantine into a saint ; whilst Zosimus, 
actuated by as criminal a partiality on the other 
side, reduces him to a devil. Bale and Pits, 
two biographers of opposite persuasions, give 
direct example of the cfTects of this religious 
bias. Pits, a zealous Roman catholic, seizes 
every opportunity. to vindicate the tenets and the 
transactions of the professors of his own faith, 
as well as to censure those of his adversaries ; 
and Bale, with equal violence, blackens every 
character that has relation to the church of 
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Rome ; and will not allow a pppe or a cardinal 
to die a natural deaths virulently aiming thereby 
to establish the depravity or odium which he 
deems inseparable from the character. 

The acrimonious representations and charges 
of these two writers have been justly exposed to 
indignation by the authors of the Biographia 
Britannica. That elaborate work has furnished 
an ample and critical display of national celebrity 
and excellence, of historical and literary informa- 
tion. It has all the cautious penetration of Bayle^ 
without his scepticism or ambiguity: and, cpn<» 
ceding the disadvantages inseparable from the 
dictionary form, affords a noble supply of facts 
to the curious, and of observations to the con- 
templative. As, in this finite state of things^ 
perfection cannot be attributed to any human 
production, however pre-eminent ; so to these 
excellent volumes some biographical deviations 
have been ascribed : nor can it be unexpected, 
that partiality would be imputed to a work so 
exclusive! v national. 

Campbell, an ample contributor to this noble 
compilation, and one, who brightened dulf nar* 
rative with critical discussion and philosophical 
research, is represented by Doctor Kippis, his 
able successor in that great work, as being actu- 
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ated by excess of candour and an amiable parti- 
ality in favour of the characters he described. 
Wa]pole» flippantly enough^ names the work 
Yiiidicatio Britannica^ or a Defence of every 
body : and this character, it must be a^o^^ed^ 
applies, with justice, to many of the articles. 
The patriotic delineator vi^iil sometimes deviate 
from the' province of the liberal philanthropist. 
Sect, family, and even name, may be found to ^ 
lift obscure subjects into more than warranted 
notice : and where the majority of the writers 
have a cotumon measure of proportional estima* 
tion, and are actuated by the same notions^ prin- 
ciples, and observances, it may be ex^^ected, that^ 
in some instances, characters will be elevated 
or depressed, as they suit, or vary from the 
established standard. In this great national re* 
pository, where so much has been done, and 
done so excellently, it would appear invidious 
to search curiousl} for examples to this effect. 
The general observation, however, naturally falls 
inhere; where we are remarking on disadvan- 
tages, which arise from the piculiar form of the 
publication, as v^ell as from the possibility of a 
partial spirit affecting even the attributed cau«^ 
dour of the authors. 

In this place^ with all qualified respect to the 
genius and talents of so eminent a man^ it seems 
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proper to animadvert on some deep shades in the 
character of Doctor Samuel Johnson, as a com- 
poser of personal history. His general claims 
on attention, in this interesting department ^of 
literature, are obvious and incontrovertible. The 
advantages, which multifarious reading and ex- 
tensive opportunities of observation gave to his 
keen perception, have enriched his pages with 
DO inconsiderable portion of genuine biographic 
spirit. He looks, with almost intuitive decision^ 
on the motives, directions, and determinations of 
moral action ; glances over the map of the human 
mind with a spirit of generalization as well as 
detail ; and, in his unbiassed moments, pronounces^ 
with critical accuracj, on the design, materials 
and structure, the felicities and failures, the legi* 
timate excellencies and censurable defects, of 
literary composition. 

But, as maniacs, when the theme of their 
tnulady is touched upon, become disorderly and* 
outrageous ; so, no sooner do the religious, na- 
tional, or political prejudices of Doctor Johnson, 
seem to find an opponent in the character that 
comes under his examination, than his candour 
and his judgment both appear utterly to forsake 
him : natural spleen is inflamed into irascibility^ 
and the malevolence of preposession vents itself 
in declamatory reproach or insidious misrepreseo- 
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tiatton. The perversion of his judgment and 
talents in the character he has drawn, of our 
immortal Milton, would, alone, mark him as a 
lamentable example of the influence which re- 
ligious or political prejudice has over minds, 
otherwise, enlarged and vigorous ; but his Jn* 
tolerant and ^igotted attacks on. every person 
and circumstance that do not square with the 
measure of his own narrow superstition, shew 
a mind inveterately disposed to consider matters 
and persons in that view only, which is furnished 
by the lights of his peculiar principles and 
opinions. This acrimonious spirit appears to 
have gained such a dominion as to affect his 
criticism, even on occasions where his darling 
prejudices were in no danger of meeting an op* 
ponent. It is with justice remarked by Bishop 
Newton, that never was any biographer more 
sparing of bis praises, or more abundant in his cen- 
sures, than Doctor Johnson. He seemingly de- 
lights more in exposing blemishes, than in recom- 
mending beauties ; slightly passes over excellen- 
cies, enlarges upon imperfections ; and notcontent 
with his own severe reflections, revives old scandal, 
and produces long quotations from the forgotten 
works of former critics : and to close in the 
words of Anna Seward, who knew the censor welV 
" this was the spirit, which dipt in aqua*fortis 
the biographic pen, which chronicled our poets/' 
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From what has beeji advanced in this section 
oq the partialities and dislikes, which may tend 
to mislead the biographer from the clear line 
of faithful representation, other sources of thia 
culpable bias may be summarily adverted to, 
without dwelling too minutely on the detail*^ 
£xamp]es^ from the influence of country, pro- 
fession, party, friendship, enmity, and other 
minor relations, are numerous, and apply directly 
to our present observations. Some of these we 
shall glance at, as concisely as their application 
to the purpose will allow. 

The love of our country is one of those ac- 
quired passions, which, uniting many in one 
common sentiment, is the source of some of our 
most delicious emotions, and leads to energies 
patriotic and exalted. But predilection, amiable 
in its legitimate exercise, loses the value of rec-" 
titude, when it touches, with a partial hand, the 
scale of historical or biographic justice. As fel- 
low citizens, we may feel delight at extraordinary 
exhibitions of national heroism and national ge* 
nius ; but if the pictures be heightened by a 
partial display of false colouring, we suffer ia 
our opportunites of contemplating the genuine 
forms of nature, in the clear mirror of biographic 
fidelity ; accuracy is sacrificed to flattering delu- 
sion, and gratification is purchased at the expencc 
of truth. • 

n 
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When errors are supposed to exist amongst 
'authors who hold high ranks in the republic of 
literature, their compositions should be attended 
to with more circumspection than might appear 
necessary in the examination of the works of 
minor artists. The more illustrious the example^ 
of so much more consequence is it to note the 
blemishes that sully it ; which, being often placed 
in the shade of so many 8plendi4 beauties^ may 
escape without notice, or, melting into the gene- 
ral character of the piece, may even pass into 
unwarrUntable sources of imitation. 

Partiality to his countrymen, and evident in- 
clining to the aristocracy, have been imputed as 
blemishes to the biographical writings of Plu- 
tarch. His '^Comparisons**, which, with some 
incidental exceptions, are rather a balance of 
actions and conduct, than a philosophical appli^ 
cation of characteristic similarities, seem to have 
been composed in the peculiar spirit of the Greek 
writers, *' qui sua tantum mirantur.** The pa- 
ralels of Cicero and Demosthenes, of Cato and 
Aristides, Sylla and Lysander, Marcellus and 
Pelopidas, will particularly evince the justice of 
the charge ; which may be further strengthened, 
by observing, with attention, the tenour of those 
lives to which they are appendages. Rapin, in 
bis Historical Reflections, remarks that Plutarch 
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shews the force of his national prejudices by his 
obvious animosity to Herodotus, resenting the 
disparaging character which this great historian 
had given of his country, Bosotia. 

His aristocratic predilection has been often 
noted. The life of Coriolanus, and that of 
Pompey, have been adduced as evident instances ; 
and, in the former, he has been accused of sup- 
pressing the most aggravating passage, in the 
famous speech of his hero, on the occasion of 
distributing a supply of grain, received in a time 
of scarcity — in which he proposed the holding 
up the price of bread-corn as high as ever, in 
order to keep the people in dependence and sub- 
jection. If Plutarch can be supposed to have 
made this omission purposely, it will give ad- 
ditioAal proof, that, as a biographer, he suffered 
a culpable bias to draw him towards favouring 
the aristocratic party. But though this spirit 
be conspicuous enough in many instances, yet it 
must be remarked that his observations on the 
motives and sentiments of the Gracchi, where 
there was indeed danger of being misled by pre- 
judice, are delivered with great candour and 
moderation. 

In the course of two well drawn Dialogues 
concerning the manner of writing history, the 
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Abbe de Mably advances the questionable posi-> 
tion^ that the political errors of an historian will 
not prove extreaiely dangerous or extremely se* 
rious in their consequences^ provided that his 
moral system should be at once irrcprehensible 
and correct ; and that however untenable the 
instances may be^ we shall find^ by an attentive 
perusal, that Plutarch himself puts arms into 
our hands, with wBich we may contend against 
his own positions. In some cases the errors of 
political opinion may pass away inefTicient and 
hurtless^ and sometimes the internal contradic- 
tions, found in the work itself, will furnish 
remedies to counteract the influence of prepos- 
session ; but when we find the representations of 
a leading author copied by successive delineators, 
and his notions adopted by those who only ihiitate 
what has gone before them, it can scarcely he 
thought improper to put the student on his 
guard, against decisions that may mislead hit 
sentiments and his judgment. 

The splendid and eventful histories of Greece 
B,nd Roxne, have supplied classic biography with 
those shining examples which have continued as 
models to the artists of succeeding ages. The 
purposes, disquisitions, and actions, of these 
powerful s^nd interesting governments, have com- 
bined everj^ iacitemcu^ that could inflame the 
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imagination^ stimulate the feelings^ and invigorate 
the conduct^ in those momentous counsels and 
achievements, in which odIj' elevation and dis* 
tinctness of character can be indefeasibiy esta-* 
blished. In the agitation of affairs of the most 
extended consequence — in the discussion of sub^ 
jects of the most exalted nature, vfere formed 
the bold features, high colourings, and deep 
shades of character ; constituting that impor- 
tant store of fact and observation, from which 
are collected th^ materials, the relations, and the 
laws, of biographic composition and study. 

In the ferment of this combination of energy 
and talent, sprung up those two great factions, 
which, with contending powers and violence, 
so long agitated the most shining periods of 
classic aniiquitji The writers who described, 
as well as the personages who figured in these 
great scenes, were, equally, actuated by the 
spirit of the party, whose cause and principles 
they adhered to. The accounts of these con* 
tentions have been communicated through sue* 
ceeding times, coloured, no doubt, by the in^ 
fluence of predominating inclination. In the 
course of such transmissions, men have engaged 
on different sides of the que&tion ; and have been 
as pertinacious and intemperate, in the agitation 
of th^ir opinions^ as the immediate actors in the 
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acene^ or tbe authors who directly recorded them. 
It is not^ therefore^ surprising^ to find the history 
and biography of ancient times^ though compo* 
sed by modern hands^ ungracefully loaded with 
inirectiTe or defence ; and the volumes of our 
own language^ swelled and deformed by the 
controversies and commotions of ancient Greece 
and Rome. 

It is not the province of this essay to offer 
ail opinion on the expediency or rights which^ 
originally, or in the course and advancement of 
things^ might belong to either of these two great 
interests^ in the administration of the public 
weal and government. The object in view is 
to mark those cases, where the spirit of party 
has infringed that essential law of biography, 
which demands the representation of man to be 
what he actually is, not what he ought to be, or 
what the writer would chuse him to be, according 
to the modifications of his own notions and judg- 
ment. To delineate with force and truth, the 
writer must enter intimately- into the character 
he would exhibit— -he must, for the time, en- 
deavour to see things in the same point of view, 
and conceive sentiments of the same nature and 
feeling. But, whilst he describes with perspi- 
cuity, it is not his office to defend what he repre- 
sents, and change the historian into the apologist. 
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much less to blacken the party or characters 
that are found in opposition to the opinions and 
practices of his hero. 

The Life of Cicero, by Middleton, is a work of 
learning, research, and classic distinction ; but 
it is a vindication of his cause, and a panegyric 
of the man, rather than the accurate and impar- 
tial description of an individual character. He 
sets out in his preface with the declaration, that 
he was previously possessed with a very favour- 
able opinion of Cicero ; and expresses his per- 
suasion, that, *'in the case of a shining character^ 
it is more pardonable to exceed in praises of it, 
than to be reserved, through a fear of being 
thought too partial." With such an avowal at 
the very commencement, we cannot be disap- 
pointed in seeing the work carried on under 
the direction of a preponderating bias ; the im- 
mediate narrative, the collateral reflection, and 
remote citation, all leading towards optimacy 
and its votaries, and the popular spirit and its 
vindicators suffering the open or, disguised ef- 
fects of inveterate hostility. So earnest is the 
adherence of this biographer to the side he has 
adopted, that its very errors and excesses are de- 
fended. Like his hero, he is, on every occasion, 
the apologist and vindicator of that monster 
Sylla, as well as of those, of the same party, who 
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succeeded. In his account of the civil war, 
even in the article of fi^eneralship, he endeavours 
to extenuate the weak conduct of Pompey ; exalts 
his most triflins^ actions, and, evidently, labours 
fo keep out of sight the military skill and active 
fortitude of Cassar. More might be adduced to 
this purpose ; but should there be a wish to pur- 
sue the subject further, Tunstall and Bowyer 
may be consulted, who have expatiated pretty 
freely on the errors and partialities, of this cele- 
brated work. Doctor Warton, too, estimating 
biography by its value, rather than its bulk, 
pronounces, that there is a more dispassionate and 
impartial character of the Orator, in a little piece, 
'* Observations on the Life of Cicero," by Lord 
Littleton, than in the panegyrical volumes of 
Doctor Middleton. Bishop Newton accuses him 
of being sometimes guilty of literary forgery, by 
additions or omissions, as best suited his purpose: 
thus proving, from the errors of so eminent a 
man, that nothing can be more opposite than 
panegyric and true personal history ; and that it 
is impossible to give the whole bent of the mind 
to the vehemence of encomium, without some- 
times falling upon the frauds of misrepresentation, 
and even falsehood. 

The incitements to biographical partiality are 
so various, and the proofs of their prevalence so 
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numerous, that the observations on this particular 
part of the iubject would be extended to an un- 
due proportion, should the causes of temptation 
and the frequency of example be carried on 
liiuch farther. But, is the present essay aims 
to keep in view the study as well as the compo- 
sition of biography, it must, in this place, be 
Observed, that for the reception of truth, inde- 
pendence of mind is as requisite to the student 
as to the writer. If the Biologic (should a 
distinctive term be allowed) come not to his 
study with the ^ame spirit of impartiality that 
is required from the Biogratpher, the matter ex- 
hibited, refracted through the medium of pre- 
judice, will be as much distorted as if it had^ 
originally, been misrepresented by the author* 
Therefore, on both sides, the obligation is equally 
binding ; and, to use the words ascribed to 
Julius Csesar, by SsLliust, ^' it is our duty to 
bring to the question a mind free from animosity 
and friendship ; from anger and compassion. 
When these emotions prevail, the understanding 
is clouded, and truth is scarcely perceived. To 
be passionate and just at the sanle time, is not in 
the power of man/' 
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SECT. 11. CRBOULITV, SCEPTICISM, REDUSDANCIl 



A disposition to receivfi all manner of i 
mation without distrust, and to adopt it withouT 
scruple, must be as injurious to biography, as 
that suspicious hesitation which questions matters 
indiscriminately, and doubts even of the most 
evident. To credulity may be added, a readiness 
of admitting into (he exhibition familiar or low 
circumstances, which seem (o throw no light on 

I the production of biographic truth ; and to 
iicepticism must be joined, the fastidiousness of 
opinion, that will not receive particulars, which, 
ibough apparently vulgar, are yet significant 
Bnd essential in their application to the develops- 
•^ent and distinctive peculiarity of character t 
'*' ila ct ab instantiis vilibus et sordidis, quandi 
■flue, eximia lux ct informatio emanat." Novum 
''Orgaitum. 
I 



The depraVatioD of biography, at first sigW 
twould appear to be more increased by credulity 
, 'than by scepticism. Licentious in the reception 
of matter, the writing will be rich in appearance; 
and being, therefore, more entertaining to the 
reader, will tempt the author to procure notice 
to his work, rather by the attractions of copious- 
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ness and yariety, than by the strict convincements 
of accuraicy and seleetion. Every aew fact or 
observatioB swells the store of real or imaginary 
acquisition. What is gaioed with facility^ if 
too pleasing to he scrupulously doubted ; aiid^ a« 
Bacon experimentally remarks^ there is a peculiar 
and a cou&taol error in the human mindj of beiug 
more moved aud excited by affirmatives than 
negatives. 

Modern composition^ from a superabundance 
of materials^ and from facility of access to themj 
frequently suffers more under ihiis redujodaacy 
than is perceived in the coherent and inditLdual 
representations of former times. A conspicuous 
name, and the delineation of an extraordinary 
character^ in the present day^ is often assumed 
to give the author an opportunity of indulging 
in remote discussion^ and extrt^neous incident. 
The rage of accumulating anecdotes gives enjoy^ 
meot to the collector ; and the exhibition gratifieg 
those who look for the reiteratioii of amusement, 
but who would feel fatigued by the at,tention 
requisite to follow a series of facte ^nd events^ 
collected by patient observation^ strung together 
by the laws of agency and consequence^ and by 
the progressive principles whiph influence thip 
direction and force of human action. 
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If the character be a literary one, the tempta- 
tions for the gathering of anecdotes are multiplied. 
Every tale, incident, or saying, that can be col-, 
lected, is seized upon with avidity ; sometimes 
having relation to, and often totally unconnected 
with the person, whose memoir is supposed to be 
before us. Should these extrinsic matters be 
insipid or tedious, they still abstract attention 
' from the proposed object ; and if they be lively 
and well told, they transfer the interest from the 
subject to themselves, and engage the reader in 
a desultory course of literary gossiping, whilst 
the essential narration, the promised transactions 
and character, are passed by and neglected. The 
instances which might be adduced in corrobora- 
tion of these remarks are too numerous and 
glaring to need an exposition ; and the delicacy 
due io contemporaries from a work, which ven- 
tures, with unaffected diffidence, to point out 
some disadvantages and failures in this species of 
writing, and, with modesty it is trusted, to ^g- 
gest a possibility of remedy and improvement, 
will excuse the omission of what might carry even 
the appearance of presumptuous animadversion. 

Much of this superfluous loquacity is observ- 
able in the productions of those who, " in plain 
simplicity of heart," have given to the public 
an unrestrained and indiscriminate exposure of 
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their lives and notions. In most instances, such 
narrations are swelled with trifling incidents and 
insignificant remarks ; yet, it must be allowed^ 
that from these very circumstances, unimportant 
as they may appear, a more accurate knowledge 
of the subject is frequently derived. Thus the 
artless disclosures of Lord Herbert, the dreams 
'9nd omens of Laud, the insipid journal of Ash- 
mole, the quaint sincerity of Lilly and Whiston, 
and the garrulous digressions of Bishop Newton^ 
though they generally offend the taste, do^ by 
their very minuteness, often give information to 
the judgment. For, in biography, we not onljr 
expect an enumeration of the prominent acts, 
which^ in succession, form the personal history^ 
but also those minor transactions which consti* 
tute the character; always interposing discretion 
and care> that no trivial circumstances, which do 
not essentially join in connecting the links of 
progression, or, by some mode of operation, in 
casting light on the disposition and conduct of 
the individual, be admitted to degrade the ex- 
pression, or interrupt the story. 

Critics arc, not unfrequenlly, fastidious in their 
animadversions on the minuteness of some writers 
whilst describing the early periods of existancc ; 
but it may be considered, that tiiese appareiuly 
j&light circumstances arc not onljr. indicatiouB of 
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succeeding manners^ but are^ very oftea, in tbera-* 
selves, the sources of conduct and consequences, 
vrbich impress lasting features on the future 
character. Therefore we do not think that Mr. 
Meadley gives us trifling or superfluous infer* 
ination--*but, on the contrary, we attach much 
importance to the fact — when, in his biography 
of Dr. Paiey, he mentions the early old look 
impressed upon the countenance of that illustrious 
man. Many lasting efiects, both on study and 
conduct, have resulted from an early gravity of 
countenance, as well, as from the contrary ap-« 
pearance. A juvonile air will encourage a levity 
of treatment, which will seldom be offered to 
maturity and hardiness of aspect : and that mind 
which goes sturdily forward, as meeting only with 
respect and attention, would have turned aside or 
faltered on the way, if treated lightly by familiar 
folly, or more roughly encountered by boisterous 
seniority. 

A detailing particularity in description brings 
tediousness and languor:— -to be too concise is to 
be dry and uninteresting. But, whilst remarking 
on the propensity of loading the page with mi* 
nute particulars, and on the fastidiousness which 
rejects essentials because minute, it is proper to 
observe, that those light circumstances which 
appear unnecetsary or tedious appendages to a 
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character of tbe present time, may be received as 
valuable matter for the investigation of the future 
student ; and will acquire importance from the 
remoteness of the period and estimation of the 
character. The Critical Review, animadve;;ting 
on Wbiteloek^ Journal of the Swedish Embassy, 
remarks that '^the work, so far as it extends^ may 
be considered as the most copious fund of minute 
incidents that wc meet with in biographical wri* 
tings* But they are unimportant; — and, in his 
life-time, would not be interesting. At this period 
they derive a degree of veneration, from the dis- 
tance at which they are placed, and from the 
integrity of the author.'' Those circumstances, 
which may be generally known amongst contem* 
poraries, are not, on that account, to be preter« 
mitted. Posterity will desire to be acquainted 
with the minutest appearances that have attached 
to a great character. The familiar habits, the 
convivial and domestic manners, the times and 
modes of study, business and enjoyments, the 
very dress and idle propensities, of such men, 
are valuable in preservation ; and must not be 
confounded with those unmeaning and extraneous 
trifles, liable to the present exception. 

Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson, though reprc- 
hensible for its egotism, culpable concealments, 
and indiscriminate admiration, stands perhaps 
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foremost, as the most copious mass of biographic; 
matter that has ever been laid open. Like Baley 
he professes to record ** acta, dicta> consiliay 
scripta." And, surely, never was exhibited a 
more full display of peculiar manners, habits, 
disposition^ proceedings, physical qualities and 
moral government, select sayings and colloquial 
contests^ than are produced in Iris account of 
that eminent man. Miss Seward, who intimately 
knew the characters^ both of the hero and of ther 
biographer, advances a heavy charge against thef 
latter^ in this celebrated work ; and that charge 
no less than that "almost every thing is kept back 
which could give umbrage to Johnson's idolaters^ 
by justly displaying the darker as well as the 
fairer side of the medal.'* This omission is cer- 
tainly culpable ; as by not furnishing the shades 
as well as the lustre of the picture^ we are denied 
a full and just contemplation of the whole cha- 
racter. But the ample store^ collected on this 
occasion, is displayed with so much ingenuity^ 
the transactions described with so lively a farce, 
and the opinions and sayings of the great moralist 
delivered with such characteristic semblance, that 
omissions and little errors are overlooked in the 
richness and variety of the entertainment. And 
though, to the critical precision of the present 
day, many of the articles may appear irrelevant 
«r trivia], and the accumulation of matter rather 
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exuberant, jet, jitigiog by ouc ow» feelin&^s^ vfo 
may be persuaded^ that future readers wiH not 
wish that any portion of these '' memorabilia" 
bad bee» omitted ; but will ieGetve» with avidity 
and gratitude/ erery particle relatif^ to siieb % 
personage. What obligatioosi of del^bt woukk 
our prede€essot» have kaid on uk, had they been 
90 sedulo»sty partial ta their ill;it8irio>iis contem- 
pof aries--«^aiid what a treasure would have been a 
Kfe, tbusclosely written;^ of tbe incnortali Bacon ! 
We may e^ncliHie here with thk obrrii»os in** 
ferenccr that a diffctse exhibkioa of detached 
cwcitHistaBces wrll distract attention^ and wi4h« 
boM' the mind from the appro'priate coorse of 
combinatioa ; and a toe ftcrupulaus . excluwiii 
may suffer omterials to escape^ which are neces* 
siitf linbs in tbe series of purpoaes^ pvrauitsi^ atid. 
attainments^ and whick, ^ographdcalty coiioeeted# 
constitute the action^ and form the character of 
human existaioce. 



SEC III. UNFAVOURABLE METHOD AKD EXFCUTION, * 

When the materialsr are clear, copious, and 
genuine, and the mind of the writer well informed 
and free from prejudice, biography will strll: fail 
short of its legitimate aim, if the method of pom- 

K 
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position be not perspicuous and conducive to the 
' purpose. 

Plutarch, the great master of the art, has, 
, generally, followed the chronological order ; 
arrating rather according to the succession of 
• time, than the connection of things : and in this 
mode he has been followed by the generality of 
hiographers. Suetonius, Melchior Adam, and a 
few more, have aimed to give a kind of connection 
and whoIeDess to actions, by collecting the cir- 
cumstances under certain general beads. And 
others have divided their histories by separate 
accounts of the public and private transactions. 
' Each of these methods, considered singly, may 
[possess peculiar advantages ; yet being followed 
I btrictly and exclusively, the limitation will pro- 
duce deficiency and incoherence. 

There can be no distinctness presented, and 
r icarcely the appearance of continuity preserved, 
by the feeble links of the chronological series. 
' Unity and interest are generally inseparable ; — 
.,to fix their mutual impression, leading pursuits 
' transactions of magnitude might be kept in 
I -yiew to their accomplishment, with little inter- 
f TuptioD. By continuing a pursuit, passion^ or 
r fproduction, as closely as possible, through its rise, 
r .progress, aud completion, — confusion is avoided 
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—curiosity, and attention are gratified and en- 
gaged — and, as Gibbon says of his method of 
grouping his pictures by distinct nations^ '^ the 
feeming neglect of chronological order is com- 
pensated by the superior advantage of interest 
and perspicuity/' So advantageouSf and^ at 
times, so indispensable is this principle of con- 
nection, that even the professed annalist has 
found it convenient to break in upon the chro* 
Dological series, in order to preserve the interest 
of unity. Thus Tacitus, in his relation of the 
aflfairs of Britain, shuts out, for a long period, 
the co^existing transactions of the rest of the 
empire : '^ne divisa, baud perinde ad memoriam 
tiui valerent.'' Tacit. An. L. xii. 

Following the order of time, day by day, like 
the journal of a diarist (the routine of common 
circumstances mixing vi^ith the gradual progres- 
sion of purpose, and broken by the hourly in- 
tervention of accident) presents nothing but a 
chequered display of occasional incident and 
habitual occurrence ; resembling life in the mere 
glance at appearances, but utterly unlike it in^ 
a close view of that seemingly-interrupted, yet 
persevering pursuit of olaects, which constitutes 
the very essence of rational being, and is, indeed, 
the principle of all voluntary action. Much i^ 

certainly due to the minute and laborious annalist, 

k2 
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as a collector of valuable materials^ though wiUi^ 
out arran^metit or direction ; but for connection 
and design, for lucid order and accurate classi- 
ficHtion^ Me must faaTc recourse to the genius 
and talents of a different operator. 

Bv advancing so much in favour of connecting 
particular pursuits or passions, it is not^ by any 
m^ai'S^ intended to lose sight of the advantages 
of the chronological order^ or to shut our ejes 
io the inconveniencics of collecting dispersed 
matters into compact and distinct divisions, mrttli- 
out having due regard to time and situaAiM« 
1 hough history^ as in the elaborate work of Dr. 
lieiiry, may have attempted such an arrangement 
on a comprehensive scale, it must not be« omitted 
—and it is the principle scope of this essay to in* 
culcate — that, the leading object of biograpliy 
should be to hold in view to the student or reader 
one faithful, perspicuous, and continued Life. 
The aim is to recommend a regular a«d uninter- 
rupted detail of individual action^ and a perfect 
and full delineation of individual character. 
But, to accomplish this end^ it is dso submittci- 
to the attention of the biographer^ that actic 
should be concatenated, and character deve]o{; 
that where an interesting process occurs^ it s: 
be puisued through the links of purpoH- 
gress, and attainment^ shutting out, fc 
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■ of the public and the private transactions that 

■ occurred ; and gomej dwelling only on the former, 
l.bave consigned the latter to the degradeit cod- 
l-reyaiice of a few scattered notes. In these cases, 
p the main Intention of the performance is, an ex- 
hibition of the general transactions of a certain 
periud ; and the name of the personage seems to 
be used, only, as a vehicle for that purpose. 

We Tiave already noticed the license of extra- 
neous discussion and display, which has been used 
■by authors in the pretended delineation of literary 
characters ; how extravagantly they have wan- 
dered to collect the matter with which they have 
loaded and disfigured the biographic pages. The 
same indiscriminate excess of accumulation h«| 
marked, in many instances, the memoirs or hiatt 
ries of those who have figured in a higher sphere. 
Amongst other examples, the History of Charles 
the twelfth of Sweden by Voltaire, has, on this 
ground, met with deserved reprehension, Hista 
rical researches foreign to the subject, remota 
details ivliich have no influence on the points in 
agitation, and intrusive anticipations which are 
no way connected with the series of progression, 
detached observations^ and irrelevant remarks — 
distract the attention of the reader, and cloud the 
beauties of that Celebrated work : for, as the 
AbbiS Mably, with justice, rcmarksj, Voltaire 
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will suffer nothing to be lost, and throws about, 
with lavish hand, the whole quantity of his 
knowledge* 

Much useful information^ and much desultory 
entertainment, are sometimes gained from these 
excursive compositions. But still they cannot 
afford the profit or the interest resulting from the 
perusal and study of a piece of comprehensive 
yet specific biography. In Godwin's Life of 
Chaucer^'we have an elaborate collection of such 
quotations, anecdotes, and imaginative inferences^ 
as may assist us, as far perhaps as is now possible, 
in forming a judgment on the political, literary, 
and domestic manners, of that period. Nothing, 

- that research, analogy, or fanciful conjecture can 
supply, seems to have been omitted by him, which 
could serve to swell the mighty store of incident, 
observation, and erudition. But the bulk of ex- 
trinsic matter is so disproportionate to the proposed 
subject of the composition, that '^ Miscellaneous 
Observations on the Coted[ipora;ries of Chaucer, 
and of the Period in which he flourished," would 

, be its truest title. For, although this mode of 
blending the corcxistent circumstances and cha- 
racters with the account of an individual life 
has been often followed, yet thexe are degrees at 
which discretion must stop, and disproportions 
which may change the very name of the produc-* 
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tioB. The Monthly ReTi«wef»^ on t\m very 
work of God^in^ vemsktk, that '* tlie praeiide ef 
connecting the history of a particular pettod wrfb 
a signal events or an eminent character^ is not 
novelj though it has recently grown more fre- 
quent^ and witb a disregard to tlie reslrietioiis, 
within which the earlier writers conftned the«t-» 
selves. They rarely travel out of the sphere 
which their subjects influenced ; and the be^t 
models of later times have rejected the same 
limits ; Middleton^ De Sade^ L'lnfant, Jortin, 
Roscoe> and others/' 

In a tcue delineation and exposure of a man's Hfev 
bis habits^ opinions, and passions, are expected ta* 
be laid open ; the motives and objects of hfs pctr* 
suits ; his morals, bis situations, and tbe^ interesting' 
points of bis conduct* When the biographical 
importance of the individual is preserved throegh 
the review of those public transactions with which 
he is connected, then the author has accomplished 
the genuine purpose of persona) history, and may 
divide and methodise his work according to his 
judgment of the dignity of the subject and the 
nature of the materials. For, however it may 
appear necessary, at present, to dwell npon these 
general methods of writing, it mtrst not be forgot- 
ten, that the character of the hero will often de* 
termine the natcnre of the composition ; and that 
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different modes will press upon the discretion of 
an author^ in displaying the lives of philosophers, 
statesmen^ warriors ; men celebrated for any par- 
ticular qualities or virtues, or men actuated by 
any remarkable passion. It is, therefore, proper, 
where the personage is connected with the great 
or general movements of his contemporaries, that 
so much should be taken from the mass of public 
transactions as may be necessary to keep the hero 
in an obvious state of progression — so much as 
will form the relation between motives, counsels, 
pursuits, and objects — or may assist in marking^ 
the distinctive line, which separates the public 
and private character : in all this process, taking 
especial care to trace every circumstance, every 
combination, to its relative connection with the im- 
mediate subject ; avoiding, as far as possible, any 
encroachment on the province of general history* 

There is also a practice, similar to what has 
been just remarked, where the writer, having 
resolved to publish a series of those observations 
and reflections, which he, at different opportuni*' 
ties, had collected or formed, sets up a name and 
a meagre narrative, on which to hang his cum- 
brous garb of unsuitable discussion. 

However useful or entertaining these effusions 
may be, as distinct essays, or remarks on particular 
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subjects, they are noted here as eKceptioiiablq, 
when viewed as occupying the place of genuine 
biography : and, in this light, notwithstanding 
the copious fund of incident, observation, and 
Tarious literature, with which he lias enriched 
his great work, we must consider the biographi- 
cal writings of the elaborate B'ayle. Tlie outline, 
vhich Mr. Bayle exhibits in the text of hig 
dictionary, seldom furnishes the reader with mat- 
ter on which to form a study of the life, nominally^ 
■placed before him. He givea disjointed passages, 
vhicb seem to be selected more with a view to ttte 
indulgence he allows himself in his notes, than as 
' any systematic account of the biographic course 
of purpose and action, or the reciprocal arrange- 
ment of conduct and character. The most im- 
portant articles of religion, morality, pliilosophy, 
and criticism, are treated and controverted with 
freedom and acuteness. The glosses of friendship 
and party, the misrepresentations of enmity and 
prejudice, are exposed and balanced. Shades and 
lights of conduct are given with unrestrained 
boldness, and animadverted on with distributive 
impartiality. Strong touches of character are 
thrown in with a master's hand, where all before 
was indistinctness and obscurity. But, though 
all these may, in some degree, appear to regard 
the principal figure supposed to be exhibited ;— 
tiill wanting the external relations of connection 
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and sequence, and uninformed b; a regulating 
biographic spirit, they stand detached and disr 
ordered, without direction, without adjustment, 
and no power of attention can combine them into 
any certainty of concurrent application. 

There are other methods adopted by authors, 
which, in many cases, may be accounted prejudi- 
cial to the- true o6ject of this kind of writings 
In the course of the present essay, when consider- 
ing biography in its matter, form, and composition^ 
some of these points will be taken up with more 
attention ;^— a brief notice is all that seems neces* 
tary in this place. 

The omitting altogether, or eten the hastily 
passing over, any period or portion of existence, 
is certainly detrimental to the study, that aims to 
comprehend man.'s life in continuity, and as a 
whole. From the commencement of eiistence, 
the circumstances, which contribute to originate 
the manners, influence the notions, excite the 
purposes, and form the peculiar disposition and 
conduct, have an essential claim to be laid open 
in a regular, connected order, as a series of objects 
and principles, on which to found our biographic 
studies and decisions. Instead of this mode, at 
in a dramatic or epic production, the hero is 
frequently presented in full maturity, witb littie 
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or no notice taken of those early stages of life, 

in which the active conslilution of mioil was 

formed and determined ; and, in place of the 

character being considered in its progress and 

operation, it is viewed only by trancicnt glances, 

at fixed periods and established situations. Con- 

] templantur siquidem naturam tantummodo dcsu- 

i torie et per periodos, et poatqiiam corpora fucrint 

' ahsoluta ea complets, et non in operalionc sua, ' 

Bacon, Nov. Organ. See, to this purpose, the 

■whole of Aphorism xli. Lib. II, Examples of 

ibis practice are numerous, and do not need 

insertion. 

The important subject of familiar letters, as 
furnishing biography with some of its most valu- 
able materials, will be duly considered in its place : 
it is noticed here, as affecting the mode of com- 
piling personal history, by sometimes forming the 
vhole substance of the composition. 



Next to the stores of conscious aelf-disclqsure, 
there can be no richer biographic matter than 
that gained from letters, if written in a spirit of 
enlightened conSdence, and without any view to 
future publication. The question which meets 
US here, is, — whether a copious insertion of let- 
ters, to the exclusion of narrative and reflection, 
be the best mode of furnishing an exact portrait 
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of human life ; or^ whether the author, by a 
careful study of those letters^ and, as the result 
of that study, by giving us the prominent facts, 
sentiments, and observations, digested into his 
own language and mode of representation, do not 
present the likeness in a more genuine and effec«> 
tive manner ? 

The notion of making a person in some measure 
become his own historian, by a profuse accumula* 
tion of his familiar letters, has gained considerable 
ground in the composition of modern biography. 
From the favourable example of Mason's Life 
of Gray, and some others of like celebrity, 
many publications have avowedly been presented, 
whichi with little pretence to narrative, offer us 
oQly the portion — and sometimes the partial one— - 
of a limited correspondence. The profitable in- 
formation to be acquired by biography, from the 
discreet insertion of applicable letters, can never 
be disputed : — letters convey, not merely acts, but 
thoughts and purposes. What >ve are noting 
here, as detrimental, is the indiscriminate pro- 
fusion, the heaping up of letter upon letter, 
which frequently repeat the same fact, sentiment, 
and opinion, and, excepting the slight regularity 
of dates and places, without any succession or 
coherence. 
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Prefixed to his Life of Cowper are some ex- 
cellent " Remarks oil epistolary Writers," by 
Mr. William Ilayley. In this essay, the bio- 
grapher has brought together a fund of ingenious 
information on (he subject ; and, as might be 
expected, observations abounding in critical re- 
search and acute discrimitiation. But, although 
his own mode of e&liibiting the life of liia friend 
is avowed to be almost exclusively epistolar, we 
feel a disappointment at his not taking up the sub- 
ject, with regard to the advantages or detriment! 
which such a practice, when carried so far, ma^ 
bring on the composition and ultimate design of 
regular biography. However, in corroboration of 
the passing hints now ofFered, we will venture to 
add the respectable opinion of a critic in the Edin- 
burgh Review, who, in his remarks on Todd'a 
Life of Spencer, observes, that " the biographer 
ihould always study to give his work the ap- 
pearance of continuity. He may, and ought to 
refer, distinctly, to the sources of his information ; 
and when there is doubt, the words of the original 
documents may be subjoined in a note to justify 
his inference ; but the text ought to be expressed 
historically, and in the language of the author 
himself." 

Particular modes of composition, with more 
or leas of advantage attending theaij will be 
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adopted by men df different views and talents^ 
and will be suggested by various relations in the 
condition of the sabject. When- the materials 
are competent and conspicuous, the circumstancea 
of the subject and the conception of the author 
will decide on the manner of exhibition ; finis r^ 
git modum. The powers of arrangement will bn 
adjusted by the susceptibility of the artist ; and 
to give unity and connection to dispersed mate^ 
rialsj the writer must be possessed of that genius 
which can view the many in the one ; which caa 
follow a leading principle through all the ramifi* 
cations of its influence^ and perceive the tendency 
and relations of variety in the union of one com** 
prehensive whole. 



"fi-w^p^w 



'We have thus endeavoured to bring before th^ 
reader, a summary of those disadvantages, which 
have appeared as blemishes in biographical wri- 
ting, either from the nature of the subject, or 
from the peculiar manner of composition. The 
first step towards improvement in any pursuit, is 
to discover the errors and obstacles that stand in 
the way of advancement ; and in such investiga* 
tion much is required from the operator. To 
obtain a clear conception of the subject, is the 
first and surest' movement towards gaining tha 
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knowledge of its advantages, and making dis- 
covery of its defects. But, in order to appreciate 
excellence and detect error, the object to be ex-* 
amined should be lifted into the most conspicuous 
point of view ; its parts should be minutely divi- 
ded and distinguished ; the bearings and relations 
attentively investigated ; and the whole accurately 
surveyed and determined. In this exalted view 
biography may be considered ; — and such has 
been the diffident attempt of this examination : ia 
pointing out errors, humbly suggesting possibili- 
ty of reform ; and, in clearing the way from 
obstacles and confusion, indicating, with a glow 
of hopcj the rudiments of re*edification and im- 
provement* 

Quum eniiii in hoc primo libro, illud nobis 
propositum sit, ut tam ad intelligendum, quam 
ad recipiendum^ ea quse sequuntur. Bacon, Nov. 
Organ. Lib. I, Aphorism, cxv. 
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PART SECOND. 



If AtERIAtS OF BIOGRAPHY, WITH IMPROTlMXNTf 

SUGGESTED. 



Chap. I. 
• Requisitts and preliminary Studies. 

An entering upon the grateful task of exploring 
beauties and laying out improvements, it may be 
proper to repeat, that, in order to advance any 
work of art to the highest reach, which its nature 
and our helps will allow, it will be alwajs neces- 
sarj to place our imaginary model in the most 
exalted point of view. Though hopeless of at- 
taining the t>oint of perfection in any pursuit or 
Eciencej it has been recommended^ both by the 
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practice and precept of those who have considered 
such subjects witii ei peri men tiil altentioD^ to 
collect from every particular example ita moHt 
strikiog advantages, and unite tliem all, as in the 
Helen of Zcu\is, into one ideal form. Conceiving 
(by the same mode of reasoning) the composition 
of personal history worthy of being considered in 
a like state of excellence, the requisites and pre- 
}]aralion9 for such an arduous operation will be 
found commensurate to the pre-eminence of the 
exemplar. And, though the object may be placed 
beyond reach, and the requisites beyond attain- 
ment, jet, as is effected in other pursuits of art 
and speculation, every step gained is a fresh ac- 
quisition, and new lights are thrown upon science 
in every degree of advancement. 



Under the influence of this impression, 
must consider thepre-requisites and introductory 
studies, necessary to such a lofty aim, to he of no 
commoD standard ; and therefore offer what ob- 
servation, joined with the high sense enlcrtained 
of the undertaking, seems to demand for thii 
purpose. 



;Dce ' < 
we I 



To a work, where the principles and passions 
of the human character are expected to be laid 
open with liberality and judgment, the first and 
indispensable requisite is, that the author bear 
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a mind clearly actuated by the principles and> 
guidance of moral rectitude. Unless the honest 
glow of probity appear in every part — without the 
evident conviction that the whole is compiled ia 
the spirit of candour and veracity ^ — the compo- 
sition is perused in doubt ; and^ losing the confi- 
dence which should lead us through our research, 
we abandon the work, hopeless of acquiring any 
thing real from our attention, any thing profitable 
from our application. The writer, then, in /the 
very ^rst instance, is expected to be a man of a 
sound ethical knowledge and principles, with a 
mind qualified to discern the existence, and a 
heart £tted to approve the worth of moral action. 

Nor is this high claim lessened by the example 
of those, who have written with skill and judg- 
ment in the different species of history, a,nd yet, 
whosie demeanour in life has not been governed 
by the strict principles of rectitude. For, it may 
be observed, that the spirit of morality is so es- 
sential to the ostensible purpose of historical 
delineation, that, even where it has not really 
existed, the semblance has been assumed, to give 
colour and currency to a species of writing, 
which could not be accepted by the public, but 
under the expectation of being molded by a hand 
of probity and justice. 



^9 




Salluat, the bistoriaiij amongst oilier cicampteRy 
•will furnish us with an instance of the constrained 
respect which is, sometimes, publicly oflTered ta 
the dignity of virtue, whilst in the intercourse of 
societyi the heart is stained with almost every 
species of moral turpitude. After having Olcd 
the high oflSccs of questor and of consul, the 
licentiousness and depravity uf his life were so 
notorious, as to call dowu upon Lis londtict the 
disgrace of public and judicial penalty : he was 
degraded from the honourable rank of senator 
by the judgmeut of the censor Appius. Yet, 
this man of profligacy, this spurner at every ["aw 
which binds men honestly together, when he 
meditated the important task of engaging in the 
composition of history, appreciated with accura- 
cy the indispensable character, which moralitjF 
must stamp on such an awful undertaking. He, 
therefore, in his public character of historian, 
gave to his work the full advantage of moral 
justice; painting the scenes of that corruption 
he was so well acquainted with, in becoming 
terms of vituperation, and (excepting, perhaps, 
in the caee of Cicero) giving the meed of praise 
to the honourable transactions of patriotism and 
virtue. 



To this moral disposition should be joined, ■ 
pjiliTe or acquired clearness of iotellcct ; in ordef^ 
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that, for the juat decisions of the will, genuine 
materials may be presented by the perspicuity of 
the underataodiug. The powers of apprehension 
should be strong, the imagination vivid, and tlio 
attention steady. These are tlic faculties to attain 
Ijklith, as the nloral ones are those by which it 
mt' valued and promulgated. Integrity, feeling, 
imagination, and judgment, are the grand requi- 
sites. A mind unoccupied by prejudice, and a 
heart untainted by corruption, and both influen- 
ced by a quick sensibility of taste and an acute 
discentment of relations, are in the just state to 
obtain the object and end of biographical writing; 
the object being truth, and the end instruction. 
A man, thus fitted by the qualities of his head and 
heart, uiay enter upon the studies, which are still 
necessary in further preparation for the office of 
a philosophical biographer. 

Whatever man is concerned with, becomes a 
proper study for the person who proposes to de- 
lineate the features of human life. Natural phi- 
losophy, in all its varied points of application, will 
form the basis of these studies. Man's place and 
condition in the universal scale of things must be 
regarded, and his general nature developed aud 
determined. The principles of the law of nature 
and of nations claim a due attention ; and the 
philosophy of the human mind completes the 
iarestigation. 
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The general tiieory of mankind is tbe most im- 
[ nediate in its application ; and is as indispensable 
I to biographical composition, as grammar is to 
^language, or anatomy to medical Icnowledge or 
( to the delineation of the human figure. 



In this anatomy we must investigate the ar- 
i Tangement of the bones, muscles, and integuments, 
[ vbich compose the structure ; in this grammar 
L \re must decipher the characters and their com' 
Lbinationa, which form the language. 



Country, sex, temperament, condition, associ 
\ ates, and pursuits, considered generally, with the 
r ]babits, opinions, principles, and tendencies, ef- 
I fected by thera through the diflerent stages of life* 
[ ^re the elements of which the science of universal 
I biography is composed. Advancing from analysis, 
I by induction, the professor assumes a hi^h and 
I Signified station. Applying the philosophy of 
ttlie intellectual and active powers of man to the 
I TarietieB of situation and progression of events, on 
a a general scale, principles will be formed, and 
I elements may be extracted ; which, directed to 
f .the local condition or given circumstances of an 
I individual character, will not only serve to place 
' it in an adjusted point of view, but may also assist 
in disclosing the latent and less-obvious working^ 
of those springs vvhith set the whole machinery 
ia motion. 
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The general pursuits and passions^ which 
usually accompany the regular stages of humaa 
lifcj are the first objects of investigation : and 
from them the inquiry is to be advanced to such 
as are directed by local state and circumstance. 
These general as well as distinctive properties, 
with their mode of operation^ are to be ascertained 
by study and by observation : that is, by the con- 
current testimony of those who have written on 
the intellectual and active powers of man ; and by 
effective observation on surrounding characters, 
with a habit of constant application to the inter- 
nal movements of our own passions and purposes. 

V 

' In this'manner the studies should be advanced 
from the scientific deduction of books/to prac- 
tical observations on the living character. The 
rudiments of intellect, as disclosing themselves in 
the infant mind, should be minutelv marked in 
their rise, growth, and direction ; and the rude 
manners of savage life, as presenting man in his 
native state, without the additions of artificial 
management, will claim a necessary course of at- 
tention. But, above all, frequent recurrence 
should be made to the conceptions and active 
operations of our own minds. And, in aid of this 
internal contemplation, minute journals of opinions 
and actions may be recommended, as offering use- 
ful assistance ; not merely ephemeridcs of passing 
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Iransactions, or such as may be Bupposcd liable 
to the perusal of another, — but a secret and faitli- 
ful transcript of thoughts, feelings, and purposes, 
designed to be used as an instrument, in applying 
our own convictions to the apparent motives and 
pursuits of others ; — and, again, (after making 
the due exclusions indicated by characfer and 
condition) in trying external appearances by the 
test of our own self-exanii nation. 

From the stores of this comprehensive study 
might be constructed, an admissible theory of 
mankind, so well digested, and so orderly arran^d, 
as to bear immediate application to particular 
cases when they occur. By this it is not meant 
to be understood, that our faitb is to be rivetted 
en any hypothesis, however recommended or ob- 
tained ; but by having a well disposed system, 
obvious and fit (o be applied to every period and 
circumstance occurring in our studies, facts and 
observations will fall into a regular order. These 
applications will correct and improve our theory ; 
and theory, thus adjusted, will, in return, light us 
through those latent operations of the mind, 
which give life and distinctness to the character. 

Thus prepared by general science, the biologist 
will now have to enter upon the more interesting 
and regular study of individual life. Here, by a 



new aitsljsia, the particular character is to be 
peoetrated, divided, and arranged. From a care- 
ful ej^aaiinatioa of facta, and an accurate compa- 
rison of relations, matter will arise for induction; 
aad principles will be discovered, regulating, not 
oaly the case before us, but such as may assist in 
the iQvestigatioa of subjects having a similar teiu 
dencj. And, in this place, humbly imitating the 
practice of our great master, Lord Verulam, 
whom we, respectfully, aim to follow through 
the course of this attempt, we shall offer the 
outlines of a few synoptical examples. Not 
presented io confidence, as finished systems for 
the student fo work by ; but, its illustrating 
our method ; aiid as a faint esample of what 
may be done by those, who, with happier op- 
portunity and talents, may, hereafter, give their 
attention to the inductive mode of biographic 
study. 

Id generalizing from individual life, whether 
we pursue our studies through the incidents, ai 
they occur in chronological succession— or take 
the leading pursuits, or some particular passion, 
at the subject of investigation, our induction can 
never be genuine if confined to the materials fur- 
niahed by that single object. The first table of 
generalizfttion, drawn from the current facts, must 
be compared with other facts of a resembling 
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■ nature, — and with oilier tables, arranged and 
[ elaasiBed from cases, where the situations and 
L circumstances have such an analogy as to bear 
I the application. Where ihe main pursuit of 
each has been similar, v/c must compare one life 
with another. We must compare the leading 
passion of one man 'with the same passion, as 
Kodified by the peculiar disposition and circum- 
L itances of another ; and wc must stilt further 
extend the result of this comparison to other ana- 
logous cases within the extent of our researches, 
hefore Me can rest in the hope of having gained 
iuch principles, as may be applied with a degree 
I of confidence to mure general practice. 

If, for example, the character of Julius Caesar 
were to be adopted as a study of this description; — 
however copious the materials offered by history 
for the purpose intended, we could not depend 
upon any general deduction, though drawn from 
the prominencies of such a life as his, without 
comparing them with inferences collected from 
the lives of others, who have been actuated by 
similar passions and purposes. It must he allow- 
ed, that the course and designation of action 
caanot he identically alike in the dilTcrent subject! 
which maj-be collected for such a study ; but 
when the object?, in a general sense, are nearly 
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the samcj the means of advancement consequen- 
tially similar^ and the powers of the separate 
aigents proportionably adapted to the accomplish* 
inent of their purposes — then, beside the distinc- 
tive lights, which may be thrown on the individual 
characters in the progress of the comparison^ 
much general matter will be elicited, applying 
to them all ; as well as to others, who, even in a 
weaker degree, are incited to the same pursuits 
and objects • 

-• * 

The life of Julius Caspar, considered according 
to its importance, is still a desideratum. The 
materials, however, to be deduced from his own 
Commentaries, from the Epistles and Orations of 
Cicero, from Appian, from Suetonius, Plutarph^ 
Floras, and others of the ancients, who have di- 
rectly or occasionally recorded and illustrated 
the acts and views of that extraordinary man, 
are ample for the student. The Ambition, theuj, 
of Cassar, in some of the points of its commcnc^-^ 
ment and process, is proposed as the instance of 
our experiment. The characters of Mahomet, 
of Cromwell, and of Kouli»Khan, may form the 
parallel studies : and to these should be added 
others,' who, though not acting exactly in the 
same circumstances, may yet afford essential ms^tn 
tj^r for comparison and deduction. 
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It is scarcely necessary to advance, upou tbc 
present occaiion, tbat, in the course of Ibis bio- 
graphical survey, there is ito aim of bringing tlie 
iuBtice or culpabitily of Caesar's conduct into th« 
question ; much less to offer these studies on his 
pursuit of power, as maxims for attaining (he 
objects of a criminal ambition. The thing in^ 
'■•'tended is merely tbe example of an exercise, 
Lowever imperfect and unfinished, wbicb. by 

' inferring observations and principles frooi a 
connected process of advancement towards one 
object, may suggest the practicability of applying 
the helps of analogy to other cases, where tbe 

. degrees and points of progression have not beea 
10 conspicuous. 

The table offered, tvill be constructed of ob- 
aervalioDs immediately drawn from facts, and will 
bare relation more to tbe actuality of operation 
than the abstractions of intellect. But tables, of 
this degree, compared with others of the same 
class, may, after scrupulous exclusion and &ccu- 
iate arrangement, lead to a higher series of com- 
prebensive principles ; such as may embrace other 
pursuits, and apply, on a more general scale, to 
other passions and otber cases of voluotary de- 
ter oiinatioQ. 
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TABLE OF THE SECOND ORDER.* 

*^ £tifttn dubitabit q^uispiam pptius quam ob* 
jicietj utrum nos de naturali tantum phiio8opbifi> 
mn onira de scientus reliquis^ Logicis, Ethicis^ Po- 
liticise secundum viaiu Dostram perficieddis tq* * 
quamui^* At nos certe de universis baec^ quae 
dicta 8unt> iutclligimus : atque quemadmoduin 
vulgaris Logiea^ quss regit res per SjIIogismuoi, 
non tantum ad naturalesj scd ad omnes scientias 
pertinetj ita et nostra^ quas procedit per Induc* 
TiaiiSM^ OMNIA ceixiplectunt* Tam cnim Histo- 
rian! et Tabular inveniendi conficimus de Ira, 
liSetUj et Verecundia, et sirnilibus ; ac etiaoi de 
exemplis rerum Civilium : &e,'* ^ ^ 

Veralam. N&7>s Organ. Lih I. Aph. 127, 



BURfiUIT — SUPRXME FQW£&« 

■ ■ « ' 

L A certain degree of fermentation assists iu 
producing an ardent spirit : in the heat of public 
commotion is engendered the rage of ambition* 



irfM 



*'Wfaat we would call tables of the firsi order, muft be formed hj^ 
an arnsficment of Faotii either' as they occurred in the soocessioa of 
timct or disposed according to the regular advancement of a certain pur* 
pose* It did not appear necessary to give an example of wfaatissar 
clear and accessible to the diligence that may incline to the analyticil 
mod* of i&vesiigauoo* 
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2. Without the supply of taleni, ambition i> 
■ iiopofeiit ; without opportunity, useless. 

3. Youthful ambition may be excited in coa- 
scquence of conjectural prediction of future ex- 
cellence or high destination ; the time, place, and 
personage pronouncing, — all giving influence to 
%ht impression. 

4:. Early danger teacbeih prudence, without 
ezliDguishing hope ; and, sometimes, 

" Lowliness is young ambition's ladder." 

5. rf Ije inslruments of advancement arc render* 

ed effective the great men by interest and in* 

trigue ; the soldiers by valour and munificence; 
iind the people by splendour and condescension. 

G. When there arc divisions in a state, decision, 
in embracing one party, condenses the me&ns of 
advancement, and points the energies to a deter- 
minate process. 

7. The influence of a party is concentred in 
llie leader : the chief of a weak faction is before 
the subaltern or equal member of a powerful 
coipbinatioi), 
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8« An early act of ioviocible resolution not only 
establishes fortitude in the agent himself^ but dis^- 
poses others to confidence in his future stability. 
The proofs of an innate and determined magna* 
nimity cannot appear too soon ; and a party wilt 
give its whole trust and powers to a man who is not 
to be turned from the cause by interest or danger. 

9. The existence of party is identified with the 
success of the leader ; and to his fortune the hopes 
and destinies of the whole must be indissolubly 
chained. 

10* Affording open protection and encourage- 
ment to the injured and to the discontented, 
substantiates the power that is assumed, and 
converis semblance into reality. 

IK In a popular career, the display of virtues 
is as necessary as the actual possession. 

13. Public estimation is the support of power ; 
and can never be preserved without the most evi- 
dent observance of the rites and ordinances of 
national religion. 

13. Whilst designs are silently advancing, sus- 
picion is lulled by the plausible semblance of 
contradictory manners. 
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14. Precipitation is injurious, provided the 
machine do not stand still or retrn^rade : fbai^ 
time is not lost, Avbich g;ive9 strength U> Ibe 
power, addition to the means, and fdcility to this 
progression. 

15. To a mind of energy, Ihe failure in any 
subordinate attempt is but a stimulus to superior 
Achievements. Proceed or perish ! 

16. The course once begun, popular attefition 

kis fixed no chasm, no remission— —all »■ 

I dazzling, successful progression. 



1 



17. OSices, or public stations, carry in t 
r.fplves a character of power and privilege, which 
f is always added to the native worth and influeqce 
Lof the possessor, 

13. Specious and shewy allurements bend be- 
1 fore the sagacious appreciation of solid advantage. 

19. Id comparative or conjunct transactions, 
all reputatioD is monopolized by the superiority 
-that overbears every appearance of successful 
participation. 

SO. ^uoceesesj in the same scenes and exploits, 
where others have toiled to obtain a celebrity. 
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Ire made light of, — in order to enhance the value 
of the agent^s mor^ iitiportant atchievements. 

21. With adversaries, hope is never to be ex- 
tinguished : success is then viewed without hor- 
rdr, and ^n opening stilt left to reconciliation. 

22. In many cases, it is as necessary to virink 
at the Errors of friends, as it is convenient to 
expose as well as profit by the defects of op^ 
ponents, ^ 

23. The interest of rivals may be promoted, 
when their success gives facility to the scheme in 
hand; and the innovations of others are supported^ 
V^hen they may stand as precedents to be taken 
advantage of on future occasions, 

24. The allurements of love, and the avenge- 
ment of injuries, are powerful but not invincible 
temptations : affection aiid resentment are the two 
greatest sacriGces that can be immolated on the 
altar of ambition. 

S5. Money, the sincT^rs of political as well as 
military operations, if levied by foreign warfare, 

will effect a double advantage reputation ig 

the acquisition, and power in the disposal. 
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26. Favourable occasions are fleeting ; vigi- 
lance seizes upon, and makes tticiu instriimeDtal : 
the npglect of one opportunity may put to hazard 
a whole plan of action. 

27. Common forms and usages sink before 
■^ower and resolution. 

S8. The Confidence of possessiag a povrer to 
infuse heroism, and even abilities, into the souI» 
of others, returns, with added energy, upon the 
agent, and renders the combination invincible. 

29. The end being; ever in view, the iutcrme- 
bCate atchievements will pattake of the nature of 
l>tiie object ; but detain attention onlj as means 1q 
E.tbe ultimate accomplishment. 

. 30 When the inevitable moment, at last, de- 
mands the master- re solution, silence precede*. 

the blow no preparatory signs give time to 

apprehension or resistance. The leader's spirit 
is imparted iu the surprise and grandeur of the 
stroke ; thought is overwhelmed in admiratioQ ; 

and suddenness becomes the soul that aot* 

mates decision. 
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It will appear that this table^ as far as it goes, 
i# formed by an orderly series of remarks^ founded 
4)n a certain course of action towards the attain* 
ment of a determinate object ; having the tern^s 
generalized in such a manner as to bear a mofic 
apposite comp9.rison with other tables of a similar 
«c6nstruction. The example chosen^ too, has 
«ome advantage, under the notion that the process 
of action was carried on in a sytematic way, by a 
person, who, not on]y had laid his design with 
precision as to its end, but who possessed also 
that decisive inflexibility of spirit^ which could 
not be forced out of its direction, by any thing 
foreign to the means fitted for the accomplishment 
of hi» purpo^se. In the case of ordinary men, as 
Doctor Adam Ferguson acutely observes, " we 
may err in imputing too much to design or con* 
^ert ; but, with respect to Cassar, the mistake to 
be feared is, not perceiving the whole extent of 
his foresight and plan**: — a plan, we may add,^ 
long meditated, and of which the indications were 
early discerned by the penetration of Sylla, a9 
well as by the suspicious and inimical vigilanp^ 
ef Catp. 

The method, thus submitted, as approaching 
to the inductive, may be extended with advantagfs 
to other pursuits— to any course of action,. direjp* 
ted to the attainment of a precise object ; to ii|r 
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flfances, moral, social, political, or scientific ; or 

[ to any pursuit which must be necessarily carried 

on by certain means, regular, dependent, and 

adapted to the intention. Subjccti for this pur- 

|i08e being adopted, it becomes necessary that 

characters should be selected of those personages 

['who have been successful in their career, or who, 

t least, have evidently proceeded in a systematic 

fray towards the accompliiihment of a purpose. 

Of these examples, the grfeatcr the variety 
Pcollecled, and the more strictly the measure of 
fiomparison has been carried on, the higher will 
tbe our expectations of educing principles of a 
[vider import, and inferences capable of a more 
"■general application. For, (according to the re- 
mark of a respectable Critic) "in an inductive 
process, it is surely dcsireable to have as great a , 
variety of cjperiments as possible ; and our coii- 
£dence, in the results at which we arrive, will be 
the greater, when we find them verified in all 
those arts, which bear a manifest relation to cacU 
, other."* 

It will here be of importance to recollect, that, 
in the task of exploring the features of a character 
thus chosen, it is taken for granted, that, as far 



f fJUnburih Rcr^w i Vol. VIl. p. S?T. 
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as the commoa interestj usually excited by works 
of biography, extends^ our curiosity has been 
fully saturated ; and that we advance to the sub* 
ject wkh the dispassionate, steady eye of the artist, 
who, without being affected by novelty or by pre- 
dilection/ prepares to enrich his practical studies 
of the passions, from the expressive lineaments of 
one characteristic likeness, which is to be com- 
pared afterwards with other models of a similar 
class or conformity. With this view, and in thij 
spirit must be followed the course of investigation 
in one determinate character, in order to place 
the observations, thus gained, by the side of those 
elicited from the like examination of another* 
Thus the means and degrees of advancement bein^ 
noted, and viewed in conjunction with those ob- 
tained from instances found in a like, or somewhat 
analogous course of progression, appropriate ta« 
bles m^y be formed ; and these being brought to 
comparative inspection with others drawn from 
various and even dissimilar pursuits, generaliza* 
tion may be extended so far as to supply a set of 
aphorisms or principles, having relation to the 
pursuit and attainment of even an indefinite ob^ 
ject ; — that is, an End, generally, without any 
specific distinction. 

. As the consideration of this mode of analysis 
^ill come before us again^ we may rest, at present,. 



in this conclusion, tlia(, an ample contemplation 
of (he general nature of tilings is necegsary to 
make us understand an individual subject as we 
ought. " Nemo eiiim alicujus rei naturani in 
ipsS re felicifer perscrutatur ; aed ampliamll 
-inquisitio ad magis communia."* 



of 4h^ 



According to the opinion entertained of the 
importance of the subject, the requisites and at- 
■iainments expecled from a biographical writer 
liave been rated at nn ordinary estimation. Con- 
■ fistently, then, with this persuasion, it will be 
■Tiseful lo gather advantages from every species of 
literature, that can throw light upon the main 
-object, or prove auxiliary in our advancei 
wards it. 



icetJj^J 



After the mind has been prepared and possessi^ 
■by a sufEcient store of biographic reading, a- 
woiigst the further helps that mav be acquired 
to increase the general knowledge of the human 
character, and to follow, wilb distinct footsteps, 
the Tarioue pursuits of our busjr species, there, 
pel haps, cannot be found astudj more conducive 
to the purpose than the Drama ; especially that 
exquisite pdrtion of it, constructed and animated 
by the genius of our immortal Shakespeare. 



f Bacon : Not. Org. Lib. I. Apli. 70. 
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Second only to the living display of manners^ 
Situation^ and conduct^ it exhibits^ in a connected 
and verisimilar progression, the affections and 
pursuits of man, as they are stimulated by extras- 
ordinary objects, and actuated by the impulse of 
vehement passions. Every stage of the process 
is discerned vi^ithout perplexity ; designs are car-/ 
ried on exposed and fearless ; and secrecy itself. 
af^pears v^ithout disguise. The temptations and 
motives which impelled the different agents, the . 
» obstructions they had to struggle with, the ad^^ 
vantages they laid bold on, the influence of their. 
moral character on the means they adopted, their 
whole, biographic passage, from the moment the 
poet has placed them in action before us,, until 
their career of good or evil be terminated in suc- 
cess or disappointment these are all exhibited 

in such an orderly series of cause and effect, that 
the ingenuity of the artist is scarcely regarded, 
and fiction seems to be lost in the consonance of 
the representation with the reality of nature. 

) The whole scope of this treatise being con^ 
sidered in the light of an introductory essay, 
towards the composition and study of biography, 
we may find it suitable, for the present, to close, 
this discussion on the subject of preliminary ac- 
quisitions. But, in concluding, it may not be 
redundant to reeomm^nd^ as ani ^sential portion 
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of this preparatory discipline, a due and studious 
consideration of the various passioos incident lo 
human life, and decisive of the liuman character. 
To be effectual, the study should be pursued with 
attentive regard and sjatetnatic regularity. The 
nature, riie, object^ and operation of each, should 
Pe minutely investigated. The relations which 
lubsist between them, their affinities, mixture, 
contrarieties, and the general effects resulting from 
juch combinations, should be distinguished, fix- 
ed, and treasured up as a valuable store for 
further use and application.* 

Any particular disquisition on this subject, 
though not foreign to our purpose, would be 
' disproportionate to the concise arrangement in- 
tended in this essay ; uor will it appear indispen- 
sable, when we reflect Low many ingenious and 
profound dissertations on the appetites, passions, 
emotions, and affections, have been presented to 
the literary world, especially by the philosophers 
of our own country. The researches, disclosures, 
sad classifications, which modern investigatiou 
has diffused over the elaborated pages of Hutchc- 

* To underjland ibU polilical lyiccro of ihc paisions, we inuil iljdy 
dicir play, iheii moiions, ihcir progrcii, and each of ihclr peculiar 
cbuacien. We mud leara haw ihcy unite logcihcr ; how, Biulually, 
tbey auiil each other ; how they iniermiiigle ; how, in some meaiuie, 
they avail thcmielvci of ihcir reipeciive wockinga ; and how, at timeii 
(ttey lie coDcealed, in oider to bunt fotih with a ccdouhled vigour. 

Alibtdt JStbls — on "i* Manntr tj VTilins Riitor]!, 
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son^ Hartley, Watts^ Hume, Kaimes, Reid, Cogan, 
Itnd other distinguished writers^ will give ample 
~ exercise to the student's inquiry into these ruling 
properties of our common constitution : and, 
however these eminent men may differ in the appli- 
cation of terms, or in theoretical arrangement, 
enough will be obtained to establish the interest- 
ing nature of the research ; and to prove, how 
necessary such examination is to him, who would 
either study or delineate the movements, bearings, 
and complexities of the human character. 

Nor let it be objected, that the preparatory 
studies, thus suggested, are prolix or operose. 
The meanest of the arts has its elements of intro- 
1 duction ; and every science has its constituent 
principles. Shall, then, a species of writing, 
which combines in itself, or is intimately con- 
nected with, every science, that has for its subject 
man, in his most comprehensive relations, mental 
and active, be attempted without initiatory rudi* 
ment, or actual qualiBcation ? From one, so 
advancing, to this important task, without a full 
apprehension of its tendency and magnitude, we 
should not be inclined to challenge less than what 
Socrates demanded from the Athenian youth, 
who, without the necessary requisites and pre« 
paration, aspired to be a statesman. 
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From what lias been thus advanced, our rt«deri 
will perceive, that the Btudiea, here reconi nHrud«l j 
are chiefly euch as relate to a patient ant! uiiiuite 
examination of particular and individual objects ; 
and which, frotn such a survey, widely cxfended, 
may rise to ttiose grand and uuifonn prii:cipl«s 
, that determine the general laws, ■ and constitute 
.-the Epecilic nature of the whole cLiss. The con- 
ceptions thus exalted and enlargi*d, snd the 
liariety of individual nature methodised and di* 
gested into a common canon ofgcneral apjdication, 
it may be expected that the biographer will eonie 
down to his immediate design, and tlie student to 
Lis selected subject oi' attention, divested of til? 
narrowness of local or temporary^rpjudice ; antf, a 
eidighlened by universal principles, will be eiia-j ' 
bled to mark wilb precision, deviations froiti 
the genuine form, and judge of the tendency of 
particular a|ipearances, frnm an acquaintance 
with the paramount laws which govern the geite- 
tal directions of the species. In this way we may 
venture to hope, that the attentive study oP parti- 
cular forms may lead to a practical knowled^ of 
the general system ; and, that (he lights of thb- 
cemprehensive philosophy may, in return, disclose 
to us "the finer shades of manners, from wliifih 
actions and characters of the same class deriw 
difference and individuality."* 
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Chap. ir. 
Biographical Spirit. 



^^VFet hoc (quamum eondilio humanitatis ac moitalitatli patitur) exa1u< 
tiu iDielleciua, etfaculiate amplificcmi ad naturae ardaa ct obicura 
niperandit. 

Bacon, in DUlHiulione Oprrit, 




i 

llie 
Kill! 



3r an iuhereiit law uf our naiure, founded on 
llie priuciples of BympalliY and iniitatinn, llic 
lin and precise outline of an individual life 
I gi*e satisfaction to the moat, ordinary spec- 
piior. But when a full representation, corrected 
* by skill in the principles of (iie art, and finished 
by the delicate touch of sensibilitj, is ofiered to 
the inspection of a kindred and scientific observer, 
a different and more excpiisite sentiment is pro- 
duced. The combination of accuriicy, feeling', 
and science, which pervades the exhibition of thi: 
artist, is communicated to the susceptibilily of the 
Bludeiit ; and in the appreciation and enjoyment: 
of this communion of intellect, may be discerned 
llie agency of a powerful principle, at which we 
have already taken a transient glance, and on 
which we are now to extend our observations, 
p 3 




I 
I 




That the conceptions entertained on this subject 
may not be Confounded with ideas of another class, 
or placed among the metaphysical coinages of ab- 
stractionj it will be found useful to express, under 
what modifications of form we conceive the eSects 
of this principle may he discovered, and what is 
the nature of its operation. Like the spirit of 
Boimation, its effects are various. Among other 
manifestations, however, it may be sensibly recog- 
nised, when there is brought before us a lively 
description of appearances, indicating, at tlie same 
time, accurately, but not obtrusively, the laws by 
which these appearances are shaped and governed ; 
sometimes in as interesting, continued series of 
action ; Bometimes in delicate circumstances of 
situation and sentiment; hut, most of all, in those 
eventful occurrences, where the soul appears 
through the action, and character is developed 
at a single stroke ; — not exacliy the sublime of 
rhetoricians,but always resemblingit, in exciting 
an emotion in the reader, proportionate to that 
which auimates the sensibility and expression of 
the author. 



Thus, assuming frona the experience of our 
own observations, and from the express or inci- 
dental testimony of others, the existence of this 
peculiar spirit, it seems to remain that we should 
give some attention to its generation and growth ; 
to the means by which it is eialledj to the dispc- 
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sitions best fitted for its reception and commuQi- 
cation^ and to the helps it may affbrd> in exploring 
and disclosing those shining instances of man's 
life, always illustrating, and frequently deciding, 
the very substance and form which constitute the 
character. 

Man, pursuing his objects, encountering dangers, 
OYercoming difficulties, employed in acts of mag- 
nanimity and benevolence, glowing with elevated 
sentiments, or actuated by designs of splendour 
and importance — man, thus highly engaged, can- 
not be contemplated, without communicating 
to the observer, a portion of that spirit which 
guides and animates him in the conflict. 

The nature and measure of the sympathy, thus 
formed, will be according to the force impressed, 
and the emotion excited. By reiterated exercise, 
this disposition^ like the faculty of taste in the 
fine arts, will pass into a promptitude of concep- 
tion, sensibly alive to every indication of those 
movements that notify and educe the principles of 
moral action. To give it efficacy it must be loved ; 
to render it permanent it niust be improved and 
exercised. 

The operative eflfcct of this animating spirit on 
the powers of the biographical deliuqator, and 
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of Ihe enthusiasm of the writer oa tlic scnsibiHir 
of the reader J U most bciiutifull^- and e:t press! vciv 
depicted by one of our literary journalists. " Im- 
pressed deeply with her subject, Mad. de B, 
displays au uDcoianion degree of animation in her 
descriptions; and while perusing them, the senti- 
ments of the Iiero Seem to beat in our bosoms, - 
liis enterprising spirit pervades our frsinie, we 
bear him company in his daring exploits, we 
overcome dilCculties, we brave dangers, we 
endure privations, we are cool and collected in 
emergencies the most critical ; and like him, vit 
are alive only to honour, fame, and duty j we 
share the conscious merit, which, on the return 
of peace, cheers his breast ; we participate in the 
considerations and distinctions which await him, 
and we taste the enjoyments and felicities, which 
■olaced the long evening of his life.'"* 

It is not in the mere technical practice of an 
art or profession, that an exquisite relish of its 
perfections, or an intuitive perception of its prin- 
ciples can be acquired. A well-grounded know- 
ledge of the nature and properties of the science, 
the elements of which it is formed, their combi- 
Dation and specific directions, and a thorough, 
acquaintance with the general taws by which the 
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whote h governed, catn only, in the process of 
such acquisition, imbue the mind with a portion 
of that enthusiasm, which is the subject of our 
contemplation. In painting, the connoisseufj who 
is perfectly versed in the theory of invention, com- 
position, perspective, chiaro-oscuro^ &c. — and 
in music^ the true judge of the principles of 
nielody, ii^oduU.tion, harnioiij, tin^e, and other 
divisions of that charming science, as if possessed 
of d. di^er^nt sense, will feel niore exalted grati* 
ficaiion in considering the higher works of tliQ 
respective arts, than even the professional painter 
or musician, who is not in possession of this pre* 
vious knowleclge. '^ Quam multa vident pictores 
in umbris et eminentiis, quse nos non videmus ? 
Quam multa, quse nos fugiunt in cantu, exau« 
diuntjn co gencre e^ercitati/' Cic. Tiisc. Qucest^ 

It will be spen, then, that this biographical spirit 
is not represented^as a matter that comes ^t once 
upon the ipind like a gift of inspiration. It can be 
only acquired by patient study and habitual reflec- 
tion, and by the fapility and affection generated in., 
the process. The principles, the divisions, and the 
relative connections, of general biography, must 
\}e made so intimately our own, that they n^ay be 
applied without effort to every occasion and casej 
that offers. In the commencement of the study, 
ihey must be ever present, and continually 
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brouglit to bear upon the subjects of oIiserTation'; 
' urlilj by a perseverance in tlic practice, Ibey 
■will insensibly unite with Ibc otber mental sc- 
quisitions and faculties ; and, wlien forgotten in 
their terms, like the rules of grammar and logic, 
will, silently, modify and direct the acuteness of 
pur conceptions and researches. 



[ , Improved by, at least, some of the preparatory 
studies recommended in the present ea^aj, the 
person, in search of ihis biographic light, might 
fin(i aoine profit in exercises like the following, — 
Let an elaborate piece of biography be taken as 
the subject to woik upon. I^t it be explored in 
.successive perusals, until novelty, curiosity, and 
entertainment, be fully gratified. In this state, 
entering, once more, upon a course of examina- 
tion, the student, perhaps, will feel some degree 
<jf pleasing surprise, to find with what a force of 
moral evidence, the concatenation of events, the 
tli^tiuctncBS of purpose, and the full-formed cha- 
racter of the personage, are impressed upon bis 
.mind ; bow, in the commencement of life, he per- 
ceives the future man, and bow, in maturity, he 
( recognises tlie strengtbcncd habits and propensi- 
tties of infancy and youtli ; bow, in events, he 
'"can trace the causes which preceded tlicm, and 
■ffrom inceptions, the train of consequences which 
^necessarily evolved ; bow apparent chasms »jf 
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iAled up ; how sei^miilg incodgriiities are recod- 
eiled ; and with what success complicated cir-- 
bumataaces may be diseatangled. In iHU appre* 
hension bf progressive agency and luniinous 
arrilngementi ,thl^ soul expands with the Enlarge- 
inent of its views, aiid the mind feeli a glow of 
^BsibUit}% at the oooral value of its discoveries. 
iTo apply known appeariinces io the detection of 
less-obvious t^ndencies^ tcii combine the general 
itnanners into distinct feattiriss of character, and 
to infer from the past modes of action, the nature 
tiod indications ot the future'^in such a process; 
the intelleetuai powisrs have their most exquisite 
i^xercisci and pbilotophic curiosity^ has iU 
highest gratifii^atioui 

As in new tdunkied^ aiid first interviews with 
passing eharactersj transitory eniotions aris^ 
from the impression pf novelty^ which for a time 
unfits the mind fpr distinctive observation ; to it 
ia in unmethodis^, desqltdryj biographic read- 
ing ; transactions and pet^sons are passed over in 
quick succeSsioui. dslzzling by their straugeness 



^ " There is a (ilassion of the mind, — tfie strength of which is usually 
commensurate with the piK^rett of oiir koowiedge of human nature-r- 
which delights to observe the manners ; to investigate the symptoms 
of character ; to infer, from thk occasional actions of an individual^ 
thp predisposing bent or staite of his mind ; ory from a preconceived 
idlea of his turn and disposition, to infer his probable conduct in given 
circumstances^ and to compare with these inferences the actual result ; 
^^z phiioiophie puttian^ Which might be named the ethiq curio- 
stTY."— T— r<V0nM/|f Bewicw pi| ^l$Comm€nUry UUMraUng the 
P§etic$ o/Arisl9tlet hy Htnry JameB Pifc, Etq. Oclo^er^ 1795, 
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and producing neither interest nor discrimiDation. 
Eutj on the contrary/ the genuine biographic 
spirit^ operating on a judgment conversant in the 
course of human action and the principles of 
huni^n conduct, will unite itself intimately with 
the objects of contemplation; will appreciate 
without wonder^ and classify without confusion^ 
the circumstances presented^ — howcYer made pro- 
minent by local position^ or however seemingly 
indistinct from the glare of occasional novelty/ 

Thus^ though in the beginning, erroneous 
judgments may be formed, and conjecture some-" 
times take the place of certainty, yet will the mind« 
habitually bent on the actions of men, witjb a view 
to their causes, succession, and consequences, 
give employment to the powers of investigation; 
and the study of each new case will correct or 
strengthen that which went ^efore, so that every 
fresh series of observations will add to the acute*- 
ness and perspicuity of the practice. From 
a regulaied and persevering attention to one ob- 
ject, or one set of objects, the faculties employed 
may be so improved, and gain such facility in 
the exercise, that, as the object becomes more 
known in its parts and relations, so may the 
faculties, by the readiness and certainty of their 
application, acquire a peculiar sensibility of 
disposition towards such* studies and objects. 
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/ The laws and properties of one art frequently 
illustrate the principles and practice of another ; 
flrifid didactic writers do not hesitate to make use 
of such allusions when suitable to their purposu*. 
In the course of this inquiry, we frequently avail 
ourselves of the analogy we conceive to subsist 
between the representation of the life of mah by 
biographical delineation, %nd the exhibition of 
the hunoan countenanc6y or other forms, by ma* 
terial painting* In order to enhance>the utility 
of this habitual attention to the study of man, 
deemed so essential to our purpose, some reflective 
advantage may be derived from the illustration 
of this kindred art. A passage, in the Intro- 
duction to Anson's Voyage round the World, 
seems perfectly applicable to the point in band, — • 
to the practice so much recommended. 

'^ Besides other uses of drawing, it adds strength 
and distinguishing power to some of our faculties. 
Those who are used io draw objects, observe 
them with more accuracy than others ^ho are 
not habituated to that practice. We may easily 
s'ec, that when we view any object, hovvever 
simple, our attention or memory is scarcely ever 
so strong, as to enable us, when we have turned 
bur eyes away from it, to recollect exactly every 
part it consisted of, and to recall all the cir« 
cum stances of its appearance;, but he that h 

Q 3 
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accustomed to draw what lie st^ca, is, at llic same 
time, accgstomc^d to rectify this inattention: fur 
bj confronting his ideas copied on the paper, 
with the object, he finds out what circiimstaiicea 
Received him in appearance; and hence he at 
length acquires the habit of observing much more 
^t one view, and retains what he sees with more 
' correctness, than he could ever have done without 
(is practice and proficiency in drawing." 

Through the whole of these observattona it 
will be perceived, that the condition of mind wc 
are exploring is not to be expected as the resiiU 
of abstract refinement or solitary reflection. We 
seek for it only in the practical operations of 
active life, or in the genuine representation that 
exhibits these transactions. Though, in the 
extensive studies recommended, truths of wider 
application %vill aTise> yet they must be deduced 
from pure perception, and precise observation on 
the objects immediately before us. For, how- 
ever we may, in extended application, convert 
fentimcDt into principle, we must remember, its 
existence is derived from actual feeling, its very 
j^neralities must arise from evident facts. 

It is thus that in the contemplation of special 
. instances, and of the efiective inferences they 
C ffler to viewj tbia intellectual and moral propeu- 
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f ky is biest xiurtured and espercised^. The miniite 
incideDts which engender habits and produce 
efTecis will be dwelt on and tracked, from their 
rise and direction to the^r conseqnences^ witli 
attention i|nd delight. The same circumstances 
acting upon drffereal minds, or dissimilar circum- 
stances operatiog on minds of the same apparent 
des^nation., with all their attendi^nt varieties^ 
combination^jr imd deductions, will give ample 
scope for pleasurable and scientific penetration. 
The comparatiye effects of local manners and 
^elatiYe condition will l>e traced with equal avi- 
dity, as always influencing, and sometimes forming 
the v^jr J nature and character of the subject. 

The ejptraordinarj endowments of Boerhaave^ 
^t an early age, will lead the earnest investigator 
to examine, link by link, the whole series of 
excitements, helps, and acquirements, which, 
at such a period, effected so uncommon an accu- 
mulation of excellence. The example, the vigi* 
lance, and the judicious methods, made use of 
by his father, will be found to have generated 
that choice, that attention, and that orderly 
application, which accompanied all the stages of 
his advancement, and which tempered all the 
proceedings and future attainments of that truly 
^reat and amiable character. As a contrast to this 
exfa]bition> but still with a view to our method. 



we beliold Swift, after four years standing, re- 
fused his bachelor'3 degree at tbc university of 
Dublin for insufficiency. In looking back to the 
process of his education, we Bnd no aflectionale 
parent stimulating his geuius, or assisting bis 
studies. We perceive his tender years surrounded 
by tbc vulgar relatives and associates of a hireling 
purse. Deprived of the sympathetic charities 
of home and parental regard, at six years of agCj 
lie is placed at a country school, and at fourteen 

- removed to the univcrsitj-. With these early 
disadvantages, shackled by dependence, soured 
by disappointment, and depressed by poverty, 
can wc be surprised to see his studies ilUdirected, 
his dispositions morose, and his conduct untract- 
able? And, even, when by dint of self-reliance, 
and the unbending spirit of determinate ambition, 
he escaped from tlie actual misery of these early 
humilialioDS, — when, by native judgment, and a 
demeanour of affected or real arrogance, %vbich 
wrought to his purpose, he sealed himself among 
the higher candidates for that power his proud 
licart aspired to — even then, the investigating 
spirit of biography will still find the unpropitious 
impressions of bis youth tainting and disturbing 
liis actions and his writings; not merely the course 
of his ordinary conduct and temporary effusions, 
but, also, the tenour of bis more important 

r transactions and more finished performances ; all 
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bearing the evident marks of disgust^ untracta-^ 
bleness^ indignation^ and misanthropy. 

These notices and remarks are suggested^ as 
tending to furnish means by which this principle 
may be awakened and strengthened. Minute ob- 
servations on the unfoldings (both in ourselves 
and others) of those springs which stimulate to 
action, and of those actions which are the sources 
of other changes and directions, will beget that 
lively and comprehensive attention, which, from 
e;Kercise and skill, takes the form of inclination, 
*' The more lively our ideas are, the more they 
are accompanied with this agreeable emotion, in 
which admiration consists. But the more atten- 
tion we render ourselves, the more lively are our 
ideas."* 

By dwelling so much on the effects of the assi- 
duous discipline, thus recommended, it is not 
meant to be said, that the practice will totally 
supply the place of a natural tendency to this 
kind of moral participation. Men of true sensi-^ 
bility, accustomed to look with more sympathetic 
ardour on the actions of men, do not think differ* 
fintly from others ; but they perceive with piore 
acuteness, and are enabled, with more distinctness 
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and animatioD, to delineate the scenes and opera> 
tions they have so ardently contemplated. The 
principle of this spirit is generated in 8yin|iatby, 
and nursed by practice. The love that is con- 
tracted by the process dwells with foadiiess on 
the object of its attention, and discovers (races of 
beauty and importance, which wouid have no 
existence to the frigid observation of others : for, 
« &B it has been said, that there may be- faculties in 
. the human mind not yet brought into action, for 
■want of meeting witli proper objects to excite 
them ; so there are many essential circumstances 
and attributes, belonging to objects, yet undis- 
coverable by those who have not the correspond- 
ing aptitude of faculties to perceive them. 

The greater the degree of interest taken in the 
circunsslanccs and transactions under considera- 
tion, the more vivid will be the conception — Ihe 
more forcible the representation. 'I'he more the 
■writer assimilates himself witli, and enters intoi 
the condition of his hero, and the spirit of the 
t times, the more shall the reader sympathise in the 
\ reality of the impression. Among the historians 
I of antiquity, we find what lively effects have been 
produced by the writings of those great men, 
[ whose imaginations and sensibility were exalted 
f to the highest state, by being absolutely acton in 
I many of the scenes they describe. Thucydides, 
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Xenoplion, Poljbius, Q j6%^x^ Sallust^ and Tacitus, 
fresl) from the fiel^ y senate^ and impressed with 
the reality and Mportance of the subject^ from 
positive cxper^:<^hce> could not but bring to the 
composition before them, that solid portion of 
inleresti that intimate union with the subject and 
its circumstances^ which, — at least, with regard 
to the effects of this vivid force of intellectual 
and moral spirit, — haye fixed them the admira- 
tion and the models of grateful posterity. 

The spirit of this persona! interest can neither 
be excited nor exerted in desultory acts or indis* 
criminate observation. The study must be per* 
nianent and appropriate : it must be directed 
with earnestness and sensibility, till the frame 
and temper of the mind become so truly biogra- 
phical, that it will be disposed to transform itself 
with facility into the very character it holds in 
contemplation. 

This lively personification, being principally 
carried on by the habitual and precise application 
of known principles to individual cases, will lead 
the imagination through all the recesses of mo- 
tives, objects, pursuits, and consequences ; and, 
being, in no small degree, actuated by the yery 
spirit of the character in view, will, almost in- 
tuitively, developc causes, trace eflfects, detect 
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opinions, and decide upon principles of conduct 
which have hardly been expressed or glanced at, 
in the documents collected or presented to the 
writer or the student. 



In this eSbrt, the asBumptlon of character 
must be complete. Our own state and peculiar 
opinions must^ for the moment, be abandoned, 
and the condition of the character, we wish to 
conceive or represent, wholly engage ua ; — totus 
in hoc. Such a force of imagination is to be 
acquired, that we are to see, not with our own, 
"but with our hero's eyes, and feel only with his 
faculties; we must contract his habits, adopt 
hil manners, assume his sentiments, invest our- 
lelves with his partialities and his humours ; be 
actuated by his motives, guided by his designs, 
and elated by his attainments. In short, the 
connection and dependence of his character is 
to be followed^ entirely in his person, though ' 
its moral view and consistency be appreciated 
our own. For, it may be remarked here, 
following the life of a man, we must 
never lose sight of some end; which, whether 
clearly defined, or but dimly seen, whether re- 
ceding or constant, fluctuating, or even changing, 
it is still his destiny to pursue, and our duty to 
invcEtigate, 
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It is impossible to judge of the effects of 
objects stnd circumstances on the person^ whose 
life and opinions we are consideritig, without the 
intermediate operation of our own sympathy. 
This alone, it is, which places us^ according to 
the measure of dur feelingj and exercise in this 
practice, in his very situation ; and gives us^ 
from the personating sensibility of our own hearts, 
the only possible way of conceiving how Jifs may 
l^e affected. 

As, in the course of this treatise, we have been 
free in introducing the sentiments of eminent 
writers, when they seemed to strengthen or illus- 
ii^^te our positions, — on the present occasion, we 
feel gratified in offering the high authority of a 
philosophical biographer, professor Dugald Ste- 
wart ;— ^who, in the view he takes of Adam Smith's 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, expresses himself 
to this effect. — 

*' It is from our own experience alone that we 
can form any idea pf what passes in the mind of 
another person on any particular occasion ; and 
the only way in which we can form this idea, is 
by supposing ourselves in the same circumstances , 
yirith hini, i^nd conceiving how we should^ be 
affected^, if we were so situated. It is impossible 
for MS, however, to conceive ourselves placed* ia 
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^ny situation, wlielber agreeable or otlierMise, 
yilbout feeling an efi'ect of the same liiiiil willi 
what would be produced by the situation itaelf ; 
Bad, of consequence, the atlentioii we give at 
any time (o Ibc circumslances ol" our neighbour, 
must aO'ect us somewhat i[i the sujiie mauuer, 
elthough by no means in the same degree, as If 
ithe circumstances were our own."* 

la the putting ourselves, menially, in ' 
situation of others, in order to appreciate and 
possess ourselves of their views, and tbeir frelings, 
no little effort must be used to exalt or inflame 
our imagination to the absolute condition of 
enjoyment, sufferirg, or exertion, by which the 
personage is actuated. The placid ruutiue of 
general life will afford us no conception of the 
energies and the depressions with which human 
nature has been, at limes, affected. No common 
set of feelings will transport us to the presence of 
the battle's carnage, to a fellowship with the 
insatiable aspirations of ambition, to the sordid 
cells of avarice, to the miserable retreats of 
' sorrow and despair. 



, Attention to objects and circumslances, and to 
the nature and degree of emotion they excite In 
Ihe person under inspection, is a key which opens 

K — ■ — 

* Tiuuictiom o£ the Aoyal Society, Edinburgh. Vel> Hi. 
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a passage to ihe recesses of chafacteir. There is 
always a determinate relation between the dispo- 
sition to be excited^ and the actual stimulus of 
excitement. Excitability is a property of all the 
faculties ; and these properties^ however multi- 
farious^ are excited> each one^ by an appropriate 
species of stimulus. In this appropriation^ and 
in the emotion produced in the excitation^ is 
discovered the governing principle of action^ and 
the very spirit we are in search of. 

The different dispositions and susceptibilities of 
otur nature are adapted to receive different princi- 
ples of thought and action. These dispositions 
are sometimes formed by original^ personal, and 
mental organization; frequently produced by 
€xam^le and the imitative faculty ; but generally 
effected, by a modified admixture of all these with 
education, and the influence of early surrounding 
circumstances. Dispositions, therefore, consi- 
dered in their aptitude to be excited by certain 
impressions, and in the emotion produced by the 
re-action of their sensibility, will furnish impor- 
tant assistance, in developing the nature of the 
active principles, and the power of the energy by 
which they are accompanied* 

It will readily appear, that the appreciation 
and enjoyment of this species of moral elevation. 
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as a matter of excellence and embellishmeptj i% 
iiot> exactly, the aim of this disquisition. Most 
certainly^ to be known^ it must be investigated ; tx) 
]bfe valuedj it must be known. But in the inves* 
ligation of the object, we meet with rudiments of 
power ; not mere perceptions of exquisite display^ 
but indications of operative principle ; not only 
disclosing the energy of the sentiment, but regu* 
latipg the direction, i^nd efficacy of the action. 

It is in this view of action and redaction, that 
we are so forcibly attracted to those scenes, Vfh^re 
e:i^quisite sensibility, and commensurate powers, 
have had to decide on, or encounter with extra- 
ordinary situations or events ; when it may be 
impressively pronounced of a ''personage so ac- 
tuated, and so engaged, (as was observed on the 
character of Alexander,^ and afterwards on that 
of Doctor John Brown,f) '^ btf whatever object 
they wer^ touched, the springs of his nature bent 
deeply inwards; but they immediately rebounded 
with equal energy into action.'^ 

Considered in these important circumstancei, 
the mind and character become as distinct and 

* Preface to a poem on " AlexanderU Expedition to the IndiMm 
Ocean," not generally circulated* 

t Observations on the Character of J. Brown, M. D* by Doctor 
Bcddoes ; who was also inpppied to have written the former* 
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visibfe^ as they are comprehensible and iaterest-* 
iiig ; and the. writer, whose soul catches the 
ardour of their sensibility, transfuses, by the force 
aifid truth of his representation, a portion of that 
animation, which he is inspired with, into the 
breast of the sympathetic student. The pages of 
history, personal as well as general, are abundantly 
decorated with such illustrious exhibitions* The 
energetic workings of the mind, and the grandeur 
of the sentiments, fill the susceptible observer 
with no inconsiderable share of the emotion or 
magnatnimity he is intent upon ; and the character 
h appreciated in proportion to the vividness of 
the sensation. 

Th6 great events and important transactions, 
wfiich a^e recorded with such perspicuity and 
force, in the writings of Plutarch, furnish us 
with many spleiidld instances of this happy union 
of acute conception and fervid representation ; 
that calling id, (as the painters term it) of his 
animated pictures, which not only places before 
our eyes the very transaction in aU its interest and 
bearings, but, absolutely, by a sensitive kind of 
violence^ compels us into the actual situation of ih^ 
ic^ne, and fills us with every sentiment, purpose, 
and passion, which impel and agitate the bosom 
of the actor. Out of* the many examjples he af- 
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\ fords HE, we shall, on the present occasion, take 
I lib description of the famous passage of the Ru- 
I oicon, by Julius Ciesar, in bis Life of that illus- 
trious man, as, in a high degree, elucidating our 
remarks and principle. 



I The disadvantage, inseparable from his ] 

Ifeeels liitn in this instance ; for he is under ffr 

I necessity of delivering the same account and cir- 

I cumEtanccs, more than once : first in his narration 

f of the life of Pompey, and then in tlie course of 

I Ibe one before us. But, with bis accustomed 

felicity, he apportions his materials and his skill 

I ^ith delicacy and discrimination ; reserving the 

I luminous display of his ima^inatioit and spirit 

I -for his hero's purpose,— whose very genius he 

I Seems to have caught on the occasion. For, 

f tjiougb the passage does not run into a lengthened 

detail, yet, within its compass, the great master 

most vividly conveys to us the momentous import 

of that awful period. Like Ca;sar himself, he 

hesitates, reflects, revolves upon the magni- 

I .tude of the act ; communicates a few sentiments 
—ponders on the effects it will produce — antici- 
pates that dreaded check upon the insatiable 
views of power, the condemnation of posterity ; — 
en, as if agitated by some supernatural im- 
IbCj and fired by the grcataess of his object, 
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braving every cdnsiderntion and consequence^ h^ 
rushes beadlong into the abyss of futurity ; ■ '■■ 
the die is cast !— — * 

There are matiy circumstances and scenes in the 
Volumes of biography equally fraught with truth 
and spirit, and, often, more elaborate and diffuse 
than the instance we have adduced. The opera*^ 
tion of our principle is, also, often observed in 
cases of less magnitude ; and, sometimes> in a 
dingle stroke of incident. Whatever elicits the 
fire of operative volition, of intention rising into 
act, should be received as a happy emanation of 
the biographic spirit, which is as evident in the 
sudden agency of detached circumstances, as 
when illustrated by the continued operatioa. of 
a regular process. 

■ 
Fra]\6is Drake on an eminence in the isthmus of 
Darien> and beholding, for the first time, ^the 
Pacific ocean, that ol^'ect of his keen desire ;«-«- 
Drake, in this high state of excitement, ejacu* 
lating, from bis station, the fervent prayer, that 
he might, one day, navigate a British ship on those 
excluded seas ! — gives us, at once, to enter iiito 
the ardour, the patriotism, and invincible perse- 
verance which formed the enterprising character 
of our celebrated navigator^ 

* Aphorism 30. of the preceding Chapter. 
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The interesting scene of Washington's parting 

with bis comrades in arras, after an entertainment, 

appointed in New York for that purpose, is, 

perhaps, one of the most affecting pictures ever 

^produced by the biographic pencil ; and coramti- 

nicates, to our conception, in that one emphatic 

instance, the very heart and spirit of an hero, — as 

: amiable as be was great ; as susceptible of the 

I Bjmpathies of affectionate fellowship, as endowed 

with the vigorous powers of an unshaken wari 

and a patriotic statesman.* 






These obeervations are offered (and examplM 
might be accumulated) to assist in establishing 
the existence of an active principle, founded oa 
an acute sensibility to the workings of different 

I passions, and the plastic power of transmitting 
the emotion effectually to the conception of a 

, Jcindred oheerver. And it may be added, that this 
moral agency is not more perceptible in great 
transactioug or extended process, than it is in 
those single strokes of depression orexaltatioDj 
which we feel, deciding, at once, the genuine 
nature of the governing passion. Amongst num- 

' berless instances of these sudden emanations, take 
the expressive triumph of Bruce on bis supposed 
discovery of the source of the Nile ;t — and 

• Muitull'iLifeofGcDeralWaihington, Vol, IV. page fi! 
t BrHce*4 Tweli, Vol. V. 
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happier ezulMtioa of Thomas -ClarksoD^ on disco- 
vering, after long, arduous, and indefatigable 
searchi-^Isaac Parker, the most material ^vi- 

« 

4eqce, us to the kidnapping part of the abominable 
Slave Tr^^.*" Both escited by an enthusiastic 
apprehension of their object ; — and each coipmu- 
nicating his emotion in the fuU glow of biogra- 
phic spirit. 

Thus, *' biography is studious of finding out 
the paths, "Ci^hich lead to our finest sensibilities ; 
and by acquainting us with the domestic transac- 
tions^ introducing us to the private hours, and 
4|i3clo9ing to us the secret propeasitieSj enjoyments, 
and weaknesses of celebrated persons, increases 
pur sympathy in proportion to our intimacy with 
the object held up to us, and heightens our cu- 
riosity with the touches of affection and interest.''f 

As the summary of our discussion, we may 
conclude, that it is in the elaborate and fervent 
study of character the biographic spirit displays 
its existence. In the enthusiasm of personation 
is caught that flame, which, whilst it enlightens, 
gives warmth, and likeness, and animation to the 
portrait ; and carries with it this genuine effect^ 

that we not only see with perspicuity the objects 

- • - ■ - ^ — 

f Cltfksoa's History of ihe Abolition of the African Sltve Trade. 

t looker on, Noi U« 
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representedj but feel the impression 'on the \^vj 
nerve of sensibility* 

But, friendly reader, as the whole purpose of the 
present es^ay is to promote a scientific attachment 
towards this study, and may be considered a3 a 
projected instrument to excite, accumulate, and 
diffuse this spirit; under i7^ influence, and in the 
hope of exploring, still farther, its nature, and 
its utility— let us proceed. " Quid censes, 
Cotta, nisi studium et ardorem quendam amorls ? 
sine quo, c^m in vita nihil quicquam egregiuai, 
turn certe hoc, quod tu expetis, nemo' unquam 
mbequeretur/' . Cicero de Orat. Lib. I. C.^*,# 
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Chap. III. 



Impartiality and Moral Power. 



Quis nescit primam esse bistoris legemi ne ^uid (klst dicere audeat> 
lieindc ne quid veri non audeat ? 

Cieero de Oratore, Lik» ll»^ 



— «*■ 



The golden rule placed in the front of our 
chapter^ though in frequent quotation, is offered^ 
in the present division of the subject, as the 
clearest and most comprehensive summary of the 
sacred duties inseparable from the official station 
of the biographer, as well as the general historian. 
To have the independence of spirit, not only to 
abstain from direct falsehood, but to possess the 
noble confidence of declaring the whole truth, is 
the indispensable test .required from the writer 
who engages in the composition of personal history. 
To be unprejudiced in the collection of materials, 
and impartial in their exhibition, — to unveil the 
features of guilt as well as virtue, and pronounce, 
with distributive equity, on their turpitude or 
merit, — are the binding ties of him who under- 
takes the administration of this important func» 
tion. 




The character of a biographer, being Judicial 
as well as inquisilive, is Invesled no less with tiie 
privileges than the duties of an o£Bce, both delibe- 
lative aod executive. His duties, which are con- 
substantiated with bis privileges, regard, — first, 
his competency as to the requisite powers of a 
biographer ; next, the obligation, hy which he ii 
bound impartially to examiue and decide on th« 
character before him ; and lastly, the cfiective 
relation his work has to the public, and to pos- 
terity ; as a fuilhful ttanscript of genuine nature, 
AS a study for the advancement of practical sci- 
ence, and as an exhibition to stimulate or dehort* 
according as the example warrants the cUim of 
honour or the stigma of coodemnation. 

The form and the end of biography are founded 
on one principle, and that is utility : and utility 
can only proceed from faithfulness of representa- 
tion. The requisites leading to fidelity are inde- 
pendence and industry ; the one giving a freedom 
of mind, fitted for the reception and promulgation 
of truth, and the other powers of attention for its 
investigation. Without a noble independence of 
wind, removed equally from sordid fear as from 
favourable expectation, the search, and even the 
knowledge, would be fruitless. The biographer 
should be under no control ; free in his reaearcbei^ 
unrestrained in bis function^ sacred in his cbaiAC- 
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ter, exalted in his views^ above the reach of powerj 
aod out of the prospects of favour. 

An author^ entering upon a work^ when circum- 
stances or times are likely to bear on him with 
eontrol^^ would do well to examine whether his 
midd be in such a state of freedom as to afford 
him the unbiassed operation of his powers^ in his 
investigation and proposed disclosure of facts— 
whether a, solicitude for the opinion of friends^, 
a dread of the resentment of families^ fear of the 
displeasure of patrons, or indignation of party, 
may not have the effect of deterring him even in 
the outset ; or whether hopes, the contrary of all 
these, may not warp his judgment in the very 
commencement of his studies. The influence of 
hopes and fears often works without being per- 
ceived, yet is powerful beyond notion or calcula- 
tion. Steadiness is strengthened by preparatory 
disposition ; and resolution is often fortified by 
foreknowledge of the danger. To a mind pre* 
pared and cleared from extraneous circumstances, 
truth will seldom be disfigured by counterfeit 
appearances ; and industry alone will be necessary 
to remove the obstructions which may for a while 
conceal it. 

* Saetoniuty u Folitian remarks, rathet chose not to write the \We$ 
•f Nerva^ Trajan, and Adrian, the emperors of his time, than to run 
any risk, by speaking ill of persons thea alive, or to teem 1«m free 
and impartial/ by extolling his suptfiort.' 
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On the common incentives to industry and acp* 
|)lication/ or their generall powers^ it wodld bt 
foreign to the purpose to dwell nuich in this 
place:, where they bear on the subject^ as the 
occasion meets us, we may be more particular .~« 
The tranquility, naturally arising from indepen* 
dence of mind and purity of intention, must 
spontaneously dispose the will to the necessary 
power of attention. To be attentive, we must re^ 
solve to be so : and nothing can strengthen reso- 
lution more than having a due sensti of the impor* 
tance of our object, and a proper knowledge and 
appreciation of its principles. Truth is the ob* 
ject ; and a *^ sincere love of truth is the dispo* 
sition most favourable for discovering her.*'* 

Bound in a peculiar mode of relatioa to hil 
subject, the biographer, if he deal with legiti-* 
mate justice, must divest himself, of associationsj 
which, in his individual character, identify him 
with his existing condition. The imperious 
claims, which hold him on other occasions, must 
here be resisted. In his great office. Truth is 
paramount ; and even the pleas of country, re* 
ligion, or party, must, in this case, fail of 
their impression. The patriotic fire, that has iai« 
pelled to the most heroic deeds, is a fit subject 
for the historian's pen ; and to paint it with pre^ 



* Hclvetius* 
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cisioDi it mu»( be first felt vrith energy. But 
liigb as this principle r^nksj, and inseparable as 
it is from an exalted spiriti yat its influence 
inust not warp or turn ^be devoted professor's 
mrild from the sacred light of truths How strong 
socTer, on proper occ^sions^ the passion may be 
felt and di{iplayed-*in the delineation of personal 
historyj^ the writer must be of no country ; he 
raust^ in that responsible juncture, consider him- 
self as the minister of truth-— one appointed by 
heayenj to search into and record the transactions 
of men, exactly as they are, without the consi- 
deration of coiintryj quality, rankj^ or persuasion. 

Bayle, who,^ from extended practice as well 
as accurate knowledge, was fully competent to 
prcmouBce upon the subject, expresses his senti- 
ments in the following decisive manner. ''All 
tbat are acquainted with the laws of history will 
agree, that every hisitorianj, who designs faithfully 
to discharge his function, ought entirely to dis- 
possess himself of the spirit of flattery and 
calumny ; and put on, as much as possible, such 
a Stoical temper, as is out of the reach of any 
disturbance from passion* Insensible to every 
tbing|[^else, he ouji'ht only to be concerned for 
the interest of truth, to which his duty obliges 
bim to sacrifice the resentment of an injury, the 

T 
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Remembrance of a favour, and even Ihe love of 
Ibis country. He ougbt to forget that be was 
iJofD in a. certain territory, tliat he was bred up 
in the communion of a certain church, that be 
is iadebtcd to the making of his fortune to such 
ftnd such persons, and that such aud sucb persons 
are his relations and friends. An historian, as 
Such, like Melcbisedec, is without father, with- 
but mother, and without pedigree."* 

Though, in the display of this inipartkl and 
independent spirit, we have many instances of 
failure, yet we are not without some illustrious 
examples of nobly sacrificing to justice the sug- 
gestions of every seltiah consideration. Amongst 
Ihose that might be produced on this occa- 
aion, no one seems to have preserved invio- 
lable the character of historian with more magna- 
nimity tbau Thucydides. He is a model, at once 
just, generous, and impartial. In his splendid 
and accurate pages, be, oa all occasions, gives 
the proper tribute of applause to the Athenians, 
by whom he had been expatriated ; and, without 
^vestige of resentment, pays all due regard to the 
merit of Cleon, who was the chief promoter of 



* Bayle (Hiji. Dici. Art. Ussod) defending de PUix'j (HIm. Hen. 
IV.) account of the liccnliouanets of Margaret, queen of Navinc, 
hii miiueis and benefacircit, igainit (he abusive rcflcciioni of BauDm- 

pletic, Sec alio a note (D.) on Flo.iraond dc Rctdond : too long 

to be quoted, and too valuable to be cuitailcd 
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liis banishment ;— thus nobly proving the ex«- 
icellence as well as verity of the maxim,— that 
the most eminent glory of an histojrian is, to 
do justice to his greatest enemies. 

An historian (as is well expressed in a letter 
from Dr. Robertson to Mr Gibbon) should feel 
himself a witness giving evidence upon oath. The 
biographer is indispensably obligated by the same 
law. He is bound, fairly and firmly, to advance 
what be himself has gathered from actual obser* 
vation, or what he has impartially collected from 
the unsuspected testimony and accounts of others. 
To the principles of impartial justice and innate 
love of truth, inseparable from his own character,, 
he must join a penetrating and discriminative 
spirit of enquiry into the views and modes of 
thinking, which may influence the decisions and 
representations of those, whose authorities and 
opinions he has to work upon. He must not 
only correct the accounts, that are communicated 
Qt written in the spirit of evident partiality, but 
be must also be on his guard in considering and 
appreciating the nii^rrations of those, who suppose 
themselves to be incapable of advancing any 
thing, but M^itbin the bounds of the strictest 
Teracity. Though it iqay be mortifying to the 
pride of presumed accuracy, yet experienpe too 
ffequently declares, that, even in circumstances 

3 X 
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vhere tbey have been ear and eje^witnesaes^ aiul 
full of confidence in their fidelity and judgisetiij 
men ^ill often furnish descriptions and accouata 
\ery wide of the real state of facts> when ib^t 
minds are biassed by the imperceptible warpings 
of opinion and prejudice.* 

There is nothing can impress conviction a«d 
interest upon the mind of the disceruing reader 
-with more forcible efiect^ than the evident matife* 
festation of a spirit of impartiality pervading the 
-whole matter and form of a composition. The Ik* 
delity which nobly animatesi^ and the impartiality 
which justly exhibits transactions and viewa^ not 
only lead the mind to confide in the general ir«th 
of the representations, but are moral evidences of 
the fairness of the author's positions and the 
justice of his conclusions. The impartiality so 
evidently displayed^ thoughout the whole coorse 
of scripture history, has, with critical propriety, 
been received as an unerriag and invincible cha- 
racteristic of the Truth of those sacred volumes. 
The examples and observations, whkh tend to 
this great view^ suggest themselves so reftdily> 
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I * Men represent and describe according as they conceiYe* and they con* 
ceive according to the frame of their imagination, and the turnHn fheir 
cpmions ; so that among several persons, who have been spectatoia-4>f 
the same thing, vre seldom nieet with anv two that report it m the tame 
manner ; every one describing what he nas seen according to -the idn 
that he has formed of it, acceding to the model of hb own notionit 
and the texture of his own inteUcct* Hajiin : 'R^rfkctiwn en Hiaftwy* 
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jftiid seem so imperiously to demand our attentive 
regard, tbat we should respectfoUy s^ reverently 
avail ourselves of what is so obvious and impof- 
taut ; but think, that to do justice to the occasion, 
we need not hesitate to take the aid of happier 
powers in the apt and imipressive w^Nrds of the 
learned and reverend Henry Kett ; — words and 
•entimef^ts which cannot be too highly valued, or 
too widely circulated. 

<^ If we read the Lives of Plutarch, or the 
History of Livy, we soon discover tbat the^e 
waiters composed their wocks under thei-nfluence 
df many prejudices ki favour of their respective 
countries. A veil is thrown 6ver the defects of 
their heroes, but their virtues are placed in a 
ftrong liglit, and painted in vivid colours. Iii 
the Scriptures, on the contrary, bothof the Old 
and the New Testament, the strictest impartiality 
prevails. The vices of David, Solomon, and 
their successors, are neither concealed nor pal* 
liated.-^Tliere is no ostentation of vanity, no 
parade of panegyric ; virtue charms witb her 
Bative beauty, and vice acquires no disguige to 
conceal her deformity. The characters of per- 
sons are sketched, and the effects of tlie passions 
are represented without reserve or concealment ; 
and the moral to be drawn from each description 
is so obvious, as to account for the frequent 
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• omissioD of rcTnarks and applications." And the 
[ flame excellent author, in a preceding part of his 
I "Work, IjcBufifullv and energetically remarks- — '— 
L •* Here presides llie majesty of pure and unsullied 
\ truth; wliii'li sliiiiea in unadorned but awful 
I State, and never turns aside to the blandl!<hments 
l.of flattery, or listens to the insinuations of preju- 
Idice or calumi)y. Here alone she invariably 
I supports the same dignified and uniform cliarac^ 
\ ter ; and points with equal impart iaiity to Peter 
[SOW professing bis unalterable fidelity, and nov 
[denying his Lord ; — to the Apostles at one time 
[ deserting Christ, and, at another, hazarding their 
I JiTCs by the bold profession of hia Gospel."* 

So many principles are common to general 
' liistory and indi\idual biography, that, in a dia- 
ctission and study like the present, it Is necessary 
to point with accuracy at those cases where any 
material distinction in treating the subject seems 
to arise between them. In the present state of 
our observations, it will be useful to remark an 
eisential diifereuce which exists between these 
two species of historical composition, wilh regard 
to a failure in veracity, as separately alTecting 
each. In historical narration, niisreprescntationa 
of facts and errors in judgment may possibly ha 

* Elcmcntiof General Knowledge, by Ucniy Kelt, B, D, 
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qualified in their effects^ by the character of the 
writer as it is received by the world, or as it 
may be gathered from the tenour of the work ; 
l}y the multiplicity of documents, and of other 
writers, who take different views of the question ; 
and by .the experience of small errors not aflFecting 
the general spirit and representation. But ia 
biography, an appearance of candour, or the 
unknown and therefore unsuspected character of 
the author^ lays suspicion asleep ; two or more 
writers of the same life do not always appear, in 
which case the one might be found to correct the 
errors and partialities of the other; and here the 
transgression is vital, as in delineating the fea- 
tures of individual life, every deviation from the 
truth will distort and misrepresent the very form 
and substance of the character. 

It mUst be allowed that, very often, the ope- 
ration of partiality or prejudice may be attributed 
to an author, when the charge has no foundation 
but in the reader's own opinions and principles. 
Readers have their prepossessions, as well as 
authors ; and if they find a biographer giving a 
favourable picture of one, whom they view 
through the refractive medium of national, reli- 
giousy or party prejudice, it is pronounced by 
them an egregious exhibition of fulsome flattery ; 
never reflecting, from the want of impartial s£lf- 
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examination, that the forms and colours ih^y 
\rouId impose are fabricated by their own ideas ; 
that it is the jaundice of their own eyes which 
would tinge with fc^ulness-^the distortions of their 
own fancies which would trace only deviation and 
deformity. 

Reason and truth are the governing principles ; 
independence, integrity, and impartiality, the 
instruments of the e:secution : — independence of 
spirit, freely to apprehend and entertain the sub- 
ject without hope, and without fear ; integcitj 
of heart, always accompanied by a genuine love 
of truth, incapable of concealment or aggrava* 
tion ; and impartiality that divests itself of every 
personal prejudice, in giving to the world an 
unbiassed, equitable representation of the subject 
in all its relations and bearings.^ Guided by 
principles like these, we may safely leave the 
biographer in the prosecution of his task, and 
proceed to enquire into his higher powers of 
moral and censorial adjudication. 



^ * Hanc in ]iriinb captslre Historicns landem debet, ut lib^rtate mns 
na^iima in scribendo, ut neaue assentationi quasi obnoxius, neque ob- 
tr^ctationi quasi offensus, sea iidei servisse atque incorniptar veritati 
cxistimetuTi ne quid in eo lervile, neve quid malignius deprekendatur, 
tic ut nee uUis conditionibut solicitatut, neque mercedula cuiquam 
auctoratus, aed sui homo juris, rectus, atque intrepidua oevitfiBi ia 
partem prxpondexet* FdlHianu8^ PnefaU in SueUmium^ 
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it is the duty^ as well as the prerogative of the 
biographer^ to sit it) judgment upon the motives 
and actions of men, whether springing from the 
incidents of contingency^ or derived from the 
determinations of system. He is intrusted with 
the sword of justice, as well as with the pen of 
truth. What he doscribes as a faithful narrator, 
he may celebrate or stigmatize as an authorized 
moralist. Virtue will naturally claim its due 
praise ; and vice should never pass before his 
tribunal, but with the full award of qensure and 
condemoation. 

The two great ends of biography are— ^to obtain 
a deeper insight into the principles of the human 
mind^ and to offer examples to practical observ^-i* 
tioti and improvement. For the one, accurate 
fidelit) is necessary; and for the other, moral 
illustration. Were we a generation of philoso-* 
phers or profound thinkers, perhaps the accuracy 
of minute narration would be only wanting ; but 
when we consider, that as^ from the entertaining 
and interesting nature of personal history, it finds 
its way to the closets and bosoms of the youpg 
and unthinking,— in such possible circumstances, 
to send vice abroad in the specious colours it sa 
generally assumes, without exposing its defor* 
mity £|.nd loathsomeness, would be seduction w^ 

V 



not warning — would be to deteriorate and not to 
improve and instruct. 

In this, as in most of tlie other high requisite! 
of biography, Plutarch is pre-eminently excelleut. 
He collects his premises with care, sums up with 
impartialit)', and pronounces with decision. With 

' what moral justice docs he decide on the scan- 
dalous desertion of Agcsilaus from Tachos to 
Ncctanibis, his relation ; pronouncing emphati- 
cally both on the private treachery of Agesilaus, 
and the pretended patriotism of Sparta> which 
indulged in such practices. His terms ofrepie- 

, hensioD are fitting and worthy of the moral histo- 
rian. "When that slight veil is taken off, the 
right Dame of such proceeding is treachery and 
Lase desertion : — and the Lacedsmonians, by 
placing a regard to the advantage of their country 
in the first rank of honour and virtue, . left them- 
selves no criterion ofjustice but the aggrandize- 
ment of Sparta." 



The administration of the censorial power has 
I been regarded as an iadispensable tluty by most 
of those great men, whom we look up to, as 
leaders in this important walk of literature. Nor 
can this moral dispensation be, in any instance, 
abandoned, if we would preserve to biography, 
. that station itaeems so well eutiUcd to among th^ 
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jjipbler sciences ; not merelj as a school of specur 
lation and curiosity^ but as an institute, deciding 
.upon the nature of actions and their causes, 
pQinting the influence of example' to practical 
.operation, and from a thorough knowledge of the 
whole case, in all its ethical relations, marking 
jthe issue with the eternal stamp of reprobation or 
renown. Johnson, however lie may, sometimes, 
be warped in matters of opinion, does not often 
lose sight of the elevated character of a poral 
biographer. He pronounces with judicial firm* 
ness on the turpitude of vice, and the importance 
of virtue. In the elaborate life of the unfortunate 
Savage, he is eminently dignified ; he brings the 
wickedness of an unnatural mother^— then alive — 
before the biographic tribunal ; traces the prq-- 
gression of her malice with an unsparing hand ; 
and, estimating the sacred duties of his ofiice 
paramount to all considerations of rank or local 
eminence, has pronounced the sentence of con* 
demnation, and sends down her monstrous cha- 
racter to the wonder and execration of posterity. 

An uniform, settled character, whether of 
excellence or deformity, will not embfirrass an 
author in his mode of proceeding. It is in those 
mixed dispositions, which it is our lot io feel as 
well as to observe, that delicacy no less than 
judgment is called tipon to decide. Caligula er 
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Antoninus offer neither perplexilj nor alternative to 
the liislorian ; but an Augustus and a Cunstantine 
demand minute iiivfatigatiun and discriminatipg 
justice. M here evil is predominant, the most 
■ Bcrupuloiis caution must be used, that the indig- 
\ nation of virtue* do not transport us into a dia- 
I tegaid of anj portion. of moral rectitude (hat 
I fliaj be found ; nor must the brilianc^' of either 
intellect, virtue, patriotism, or valour. Induce us, 
vitb false tenderness, to conceal or palliate those 
errors, which. might produce dangerous effects 
upon the observing, youthful mind, if softened, 
I by a gendc management, into the general excel- 
lence of the character. 



Bacon, the illustrious interpreter of nature, 
and founder of genuine philusoph},- — he, wliose 
all-comprehensive mind is the boast and glory of 
bit country, and the concurrent admiration of 
the whole learned world — this leader in science, 
'with almost perfection stampt upon his intellectual 
character, has stains indelible upon his moral 
one. Meanness of adulation, ingratitude, and 
> even corruption, haye been imputed to him ; and 
these, however painful the duty, and notwith- 
standing the mollifying extenuations of his easi> 

* The indignaiioo even oFviiiue msy iliflc ilowly and imperceptiblj' 

f *fconi jailice to icveriiy, from tevetily lo rigour, and from rigour to 

-cruelly. JUantblji Rcviftc of Burkt't Letlers on a Regicidv Peorc. 

^Fai- XXI. JVev Series, p. 322. 
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ness of disposition^ the innocence of his intentiongj 
and the general 8er\ility of the times on which 
he was unfortunately thrown — these criminal 
deviations the biographer is compelled to regis-^ 
ter^ and bound to condemn. 

The courage, the perseverance, and nautical 
talents of our first English circumnavigator, have, 
in like manner, rendered his name dear to his 
own country, and illustrious in every other nation. 
Yet, with all his claims on our respect and admi- 
ration, what writer of the life of Francis Drake, 
would fail to expose the flagrancy of his guilt in 
the abominable transaction at Ternate — theaban* 
donment of the poor, pregnant negro girl, with all 
its horrid circumstances ? What moral biographer 
would dare to withhold from it his severest terms 
of censure and abhorrence ? Doctor Mavor with 
becoming ethical dignity, expresses himself on 
the point before us — *' We cannot mention an 
incident of this kind without Reprobating such un- 
feeling conduct. It is our wish and our duty to 
roend, not to corrupt the heart ; and while we re- 
cord perfidy, it shall be our study to reprehend it/' 

The biographer thus claims the right of free 
judgment on the motives, means, and actions of 
men. This judicial power is not exercised in soli- 
tary instances, but is directed to a whole series of 
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events and conduct ; not confined to certain infe- 
rior classes, but reaching to the great, the emi- 
nent, and the powerful ; pronouncing on the vir- 
tues and on the crimes of all, and fixing their 
pioral character with posterity. 



I 

V The ofiice hcing of such importance, and 

decisions involving such interesting consequences^ 
the most patient attention and scrupulous impar- 
tiality must be exerted. The judgments are not 
^k to be delivered unqualified and dogmatic ; but 

^M . should arise from a candid and temperate display 

^B of particular actions and circumstances, with 

^m their value balanced in the fair scale ofeihical 

^1 justice. In those instances, care must be laken 

^B ihat praise do not rise into panegyric, or repre- 



hension degenerafe into satire ; — and it must not 
te forgotten, Ihat this practice of interposing the 
moral judgment should be used sparingly, and 
with discretion, and can be rarely admitted with 
safety, but when the magnitude of the case de- 
mands the tribute or decision of the biographer, or 
when the exposure throws more light on the pro- 
. minent features and peculiar form of the character, 

Many are apt to judge and decide on the 
■fCtions and conduct ef men by the prevailing 
regulations of their own times, by their own par- 
i>4icukr scale of right and wrong, or by the dis- 
proportionate test of local prejudice and arbi- 
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trarj association. These partial decisions will, 
in many cases^ be iojuriousj and in most cases in- 
applicable ; especially when the characters are' 
removed by time^ by country, or by degree of 
civilization^from the standard of our own practice^ 
and opinions. Giving appellations t% the conduct 
and notions of men, according to our own esti- 
mation, or the opinions of the present day, is not 
the fair light in which to set a biographic picture. 
We often find that names and terms • are adopted 
according to the feelings of party or variation of 
circumstances ; and the religious man, attached 
to his peculiar persuasion, is, by an adverse pen, 
branded with the appellation of bigot ; and what, 
in one case, is called rebellion^ is, by a diiferent 
class of writers, softened into the less'^degradiog 
term of revolution. In express political writings^ 
or on the pages Of controversy, such representa- 
tions are admitted ; but are essentially foreign to 
the nature and purpose of biography, whose pro- 
vince it is to produce the likeness of man as he is, 
modified, certainly, by locality and circumstances, 
but drawn accurately with his own distinctive 
features, and according to the established rules of 
general nature— ^and not distorted by the notions 
and peculiar practice of the artist. 

s 

Dionjsms Halicarnasseus ranks Decency as a 
primary virtue inun historian. This is the be« 
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rcoming principle tliat represents witli clearness 
|.tlic charactera of tlie personages exhibited, and 
■ 'preserves tbe dignity of the actions under con- 
sideration. Admitting the above, the question 
-will arise — how far, consistent with a regard to 
the operation of this principle, in the course of 
his official duty, the Itiographer may proceed irt 
his investigation and exposure of such vices a» 
may come in review before him ; — vices, deformiRg 
Ihe possessors, and calling on him for just censure 
and marked abhorrence ? 

In one of the fifteen theorems, proposed by 
!Paul Beni, in bis work on the manner of writing 
history, the question is agitated — " whether the 
foul and gross particulars of transactions should 
be narrated P" — and the answer is in the affirma- 
tive ; but with this essential qualification, that 
the accounts, so given, be cloathed in nuidest and 
general terms. With this decision every unpol- 
luted mind must most sincerely accord. Vice, 
even in its ramifications and recesses, may, and 
ought to be exposed, in order to shew its hideous- 
iiess, and secure its punishment in the detestation 
of posterity ; but it is not to be grossly uncovered, 
or dwelt upon with meretricious implication and; 
minuteness. On these accounts, and in this 
modest spirit, censure must unreservedly fall on 
the particular and disgusting views, given by 
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Suetonius^ in his account of the abominable lives 
df some of the Roman emperors : nor will th6 
qualifying antithesis^ said to be St. Jerome'si^ that 
he had written the lives of thosd monsters with 
the same freedom with which they had led themf, 
supply any vindication ; it can, at best> but place 
his descriptions on a level with their brutality. 

There are others who have trailsgressed in this 
way, though; perhaps^ not in so flagrant a manner 
as Suetonius ; yet they must all fall under appor- 
tionate degrees of the same reprodich with thd 
Roman biographer. Biyle, amidst other expla* 
nations in defence of his celebrated dictionary, 
hiM written an elaborate essay in vindication of 
this practice ; but though he has assembled, with 
great ingenuity, every argument that could be 
brought to bear upon the favourable side of his 
position, — from a dispa8si9nate consideration of 
possible consequences^ and a due appreciation of 
the sacred character of biographical compoaitioni 
it may fairly be pronounced; that the balance 
decidedly inclines, oa the side of decency and 
moral estimation. , 

From the tenour of these retnarks, it may ht 
concludedi that in impartiaJity and modified cen«- 
sorial power are comprised the main duties and 
prerogatives of a biographer. And though it 
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may, in the imperfect condition of human oBturc; 
be considered almost liopeleiB to expect a miad 
10 totally indiiferentj or so divested of anj kind 
of bias, as has been described and iatisted on in 
these observations, ye't, from the times of the 
reriticai writings of Cicero and Lucian down to 
those of Bodin and Paul Beni, and from At 
ratification of their laws by the more modern 
preceptors in lilerature, it is established, that 
notbinji; less than ibis equal state of dispOsitifTQ 
'pnd purpose, can be accepted from the candidates 
'of 80 important and responsible an office as tbe 
I. delineator and expounder of personal history. 
',Should the historian perceive a seemingly-wsfki 
ranted degree of preference in his miad, and 
think himself allowed to play the advocate, tbe 
delicate task should be undertaken with discretion. 
Where doubts arise, lie ibould, at least by some 
notes or reflections apartj candidly exhibit thent, 
and advance, at the same time, every document 
illustrative of the subject ; and, if the probability 
of the matter should strike him with any degree 
of preponderance, the grounds oa which he forms 
Ilia conviction should be adduced with tbe etr- 
cumspect precision of mortal evidence. — la short, 
be must be without prejudice, without policy, 
-without passioa ; in his facts an impartial witness, 
ID bis animadversions an accurate, an upright 
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Chap. IV. 

« 

Matter and Auxiliary Objects. 

BiOGRAPttY may now be considered \yith regar4 
to tlie jnaieriaU of which it is composed ; — tbeir 
feUttiofi^ eODQcetioi]^ ^.oA arrangement ; the prin7 
ciples which animate, the laws by which they are 
gOTerned, and the general characteristics resuUin^- 
(rem snch a combination. The simple elements 
«¥iii be perceptioo^, appetites, bfbits, manner^, 
IMiasiona, tBoidents^ pursuits, avoidances, — and thp 
MctM fmd <»|>inioiis arising from tbeir fissociation 
and progression ; tiie whole knowledge of which 
€aB only be attained by personal observation, or 
probable authority. 

It has been already remarked, that there can be 
DO complete account of the actions and opinions 
of any individual^ but that which is written by a 
man'a self in the pure spirit of truth 9,nd self*- 
disclosure. &cond only to this pre-eminent ad- 
vantage is, the favourable ^if cuaistance of tbe 
writer being in so intimate a relation with the 
dbaracter to be delineated^ that he may have an 
ample Of^portunity of observing the series and 
copnection of purpo4jps and events, of sentiment 
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and action. If, thus happily situated, the^ 
cerning friend has conceived the design of Q 
cording the transactions and opinioni which ap 
pcac before him, materials, lu their accumulation, 
will assume a degree of dctinable clearness and 
[ coherence, proportionate to the attention and skill 
^ of the observer : and it is this attention aud this 
skill which give value, and proportion, and ap- 
propriate station, to the various appearances coa;- 
tinually presented to his examination. Doctor 
Johnson remarks, that biography is rarely well 
executed. They only, he adds, who live with a 
man, can write his life with any genuine exactneu 
and discrimination ; and few people who live with 
a man know what to remark about him. The 
chaplain of a deceased bishop, whom he was to 
assist in writing some memoirs of the good prelate, 
when the doctor came to examine him as to the 
prominent features and particulars, found—" he 
could tell him almost nothing." 



If such delicacy of diicernment he necessary to 
those who possess the advantages of personal 
knowledge and observation, certainly a more 
di0icult task falls to the share of the biographer, 
who has to collect his materials from the sus- 
picious testimony and vague remembrance of 
others;* from scattered .llocumenta, from ill- 
Rjtplying letters^ from reports, from dubious 
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circumsfahces ; from probability^ from analogy^ 
aT:d even from conjecture. 

But, whether we draw the biographic matter 
from the conscious process of our own transac- 
tions^ from a close inspection of the lives of 
others, or from the less-attainable sources of 
document and authority, still its distinctness and 
arrangement form an indispensable object of 
consideration. This matter, which is to be 
molded into form and lil^eness, has its rise and 
substance from our natural and acquired dispo* 
fitions; from the circumstances by which we are 
f urrounded ; and from the sentiments and actions 
resulting from the combination. The disposition, 
as tinging the whole mass, n^ust be* regarded in 
\ts original constitution, as well as in the factitious 
changes it receives from imitation, habit, andcul- 
ture ; circumstances must be attended to, as they 
are presented by rank, connexion, profession, age, 
iex, and other assignable positions, together with 
those fortuitous incidents which occur without 
relation to condition or locality ; and from prin« 
iciples and conduct, from opinions and acts, are 
formed the prominent members of the compo* 
sition :-*-these are the phcenomena which in-^^ 
fluence and designate the motives and pursuits of 
life, as they are impelled by the two great springs 
of. human action — opporti>nity and necessity. 
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These genefal heads may be kept in view, even 
■when we consider their component parts more ia 
detail. For though the materials be copious, 
and the access to information unrestrained, with^ 
out a penetration to examine, judgment to select, 
and skill to dispose, the more abundant Ihc matier/ 
the more confused will be the account. 

Id order to direct their attention fo those in- 
stances which seemed biographical ly essential, 
Ihe conductors of the Annual Necrology formed 
a string of Queries^ to be circulated among the 
relatives of eminent persons recently decfased. 
Thej seemed well calculated for the purpose of 
gaining a fair complement of summary inforraa- 
tiocj suitable to the nature of their design. But 
as our purpose, in this attempt, is to go nearer to 
the instances in disquisition, it will not be out of 
order, in this place, to lay down a table of the 
principal points that claim biographical notice 
and exclusively form the ground-work of the re- 
presentation : and however imperfect the collec- 
tion and arrangement may seem as to general use, 
it may serve as a specimen, mid suggest a notion 
how minute the attention should be, and how 
comprehensive the rcsearcbe»i, that have to insure 
success in this delicate and arduous species of 
writing. 
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As the periods of the following synopsis will 
be treated more at large in the third part of tliis 
Essay, it appears sufficient, for the present pixf* 
pose, only to give the heads or titles of those 
states and periods ; the example offerii^ merely 
the appearance of a table or index. It must 
likewise be kept in view, that the local conditions, 
bcre summed up, are to be considered on a general 
fcale«*-are to be regarded as the great continuous 
ehaifi oo which events are linked, as the ground 
in which are set all those various acts and pur- 
suits, which form the true and practicable rnate^ 
rials of biography. 

« 

TABLE< 

As every circumstance, which might influence 
the disposition, character, and conduct, comes 
within the scope of our consideration-^-our studies 
commence with a survey of the manners and state 
of the country (where our hero is born) as far as 
they regard the condition of our subject. His 
parents, their rank in life and character. Cir- 
cumstances, before or at bis birth, by which be 
was liable to be permanently affected. Time of 
birtb. 

Infancy.— Bodily constitution and forni. Maa- 
ner of receiving nutriment : whether from the 



I lircastsot' the inodier, a hireling' nurse, or without 
~ that mode of nutrition at all, Sickni^si and health. 
i_ Early natural disposition. 

Childhood. — Brothers, sisters, or other domeM 
tic relatives. Companions. Sports. City or 
country. Earty talcs and songs, Teniperamenfi. 

[ Conrage or timidity. Susceptibility or dulness. 

'Severity, or larity, or total want of parental or 
other authority. Leisure for the uiiiid to exercise 
its powers ; from situation, ill health, or other 
circumstances. 

Adolescence. — Schools. Tutors. Condisciples. 
Self-comparison, of conditioii, of person, of mind, 
with the immediate surrounding society, Boola 
independent of those peculiar to education. Re- 
i ligiou. Freedom or strictness of manners. Apy^ 
petites. Amusements. Casual circumitaiiceii 



Youth. — Personal qualities. Education, pul 
LorpriTate, Studies. Attention or indolence, 
t cal situation and scenery. Companions. Visits. 
Conversation. Convivial habits or temperance. 
Dress. Habits. Manners. Friends. Competi- 
tors. Adversaries. Correspondence. Couimeri« 
with the fair sex. Pursuits. Obstructious. 
He1p». Patrooage. Attaioments. Miscarriage*. 



i 
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Manhood.-— Connections. TraveliS. Political 
principles. Changes of sentiment, or maturity of 
and steadiness in former opinions and practices. 
Profiissiofii. Public distinction. Office. Habi** 
tual employiiient. Works of literature 6t science* 
Passions. Society. Settlement. Marriage. 
Domestic habits. Children. Condition* in life. 
Affluence^ or adversity. Exploits or general 
transactions^ if liny^ t6 be considered in that 
jhirtiod of the progress where they occurred* 
Idtidental circumstances. 

Ag^.— -Respect or neglect. Liberality or ava- 
Hce. Comforts. Family. Friends. Correspon* 
dence. Declension. Sickness ; and lastly—* 
Death : \rith all the circumstances attending 
stnd following the awful catastrophe. Funeral. 
Last will. Funeral oration and epitaph. 

The lif^ of mian diotild be considered as a coni« 
prehensive whole^ composed of certain grand pdr- 
tions } these are subdivided into many other part s> 
whichj though essential^ are less obvious. In tbe^ 
latter are found those disiinetite features^ which 
form the resemblance or point out the dissimilarity 
of character. These minute particulars^ which 
are in continual flow, make up the substance and 
and current of human existence. The great 3C<< 
tions of eminent characters are sufficiently can ^ 
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spicuuiis, and generally constitute the whole of 
common biography. But the familiar scenes of 
life are what shew ttie individual in his true 
culonra ; and such, from affected reGnemeot, arc 
almost entirely bauished from modern narrative. 
Plutarch abounds in tliese particular characteris- 
tic passages, iu the delineation of which he is 
peculiarly happy. He possesses, as Rousseau 
remarks, an inimitable grace in drawing great 
men in little things. The same susceptible ob- 
lerver, iu some other place, also says — " Behold 
the true art of drawing characters; the physiog- 
nomy does not shew itself in great features, nor 
the character in great actions ; it is in trifles that 
the natural disposition discovers itself. Public 
things are too common or too borrowed ; and it 
is almost on these only that modern dignify per- 
mits authors to dwell." 

In some instances, a minuteness of representation 
has been condemned : the selection therefore re- 
quires both penetration and discretion. The 
practice should be judiciously limited, by not 
admitting every irrelative, idle story, that can be 
gleaned, nor rejecting any passage, however mi- 
nute, which may serve to throw a ray of light on 
individual peculiarity, or cao direct to anyjj 
tinct aspect of the general humau characterd 
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The mere transactions in a narrative will many 
times appear unaccountable and even monstrous^ 
unless they are accompanied by their modifying, 
circumstances ; or that the author has depicted 
the peculiar manners of his subject with such 
precision and clearness^ that we may pronounce 
on the characteristic consistency of the action^ 
from our knowledge of the appropriate disposition. 
of the agent. So that it may be allowed, th^t 
transactions which seem obscure or unaccountable 
si)]0|ild not be left isplated^or merely as they start 
up apparently detached — Non bene junctarum. 
4iscordia semina r^rum*— they should not only be 
connected J as. much as is in the po\^er of the artisf^^ 
"with what went before and what succeeded^ but 
they should also be compared with other more 
Obvious and connected circumstances of his life, 
which seem to bear analogy and application to the 
points in question. In considering the progres'^ 
sion of man's life, many points will appear doubt- 
ful, and many things obscure. Now these uncer- 
tainties, having peculiar relation and locality, may 
sometimes be cleared up by the analogy of another 
biographical case, where circumstanjses of a si- 
qiilar relation and locality are more evident and 
attainable ; * as in the economy of the . lower 

t Another thing to be ctitaidetcji wirh regard to Fact$ is^ whether 
they are probable : and here experience^ or the observation of similar 
CTents, made by onnelvet or otncrs, taiay be of great u^e to assiit us in 
forming a judgment concerning the probability of past facts, or in forming 
coDJectures concerning future ones. T'Lilani*$ FUw of DeiUicSi 
fVrUen. 

Y 2 
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■ ftnimals, naturalists do Dot hesitate to illuitnlB 
I vliat they find obscure in one tribe, hy what Vf^ 
[-fiears conspicuous io another of the same species. 

Why 80 many concurring and analogous studies, 
I particularly those of various biography, are thus 
[ eeduloualy recommended, is, that tlicy may aflFord 
I 8onic assistance in bringing probable consistency 
[ out of doublful cases. The aim is, that we be so 
' well acquainted with the rise, progress, connection, 
and termination, of known circumstances, and 
. vith the associated sentiments and facts that may 
' Influence and modify -such cases, as to acquire a 
•practical aptitude to apply these established in- 
dances to thedcvelopment of similar transactions, 
'where the latent process is not so obvious. For 
though a biographer is not called upon to lay 
open a doubtful or a disputed case with the mi- 
. Bute detail and argument of a law-question, yet, 
from an habitual study of the various motives and 
modes of action, from an acquired faculty of 
estimating testimony and appearance, and from a 
]ong practice of impartially weighing both sides 
of a subject, he will come belter qualified to sup- 
ply whatever may be deficient, and illustrate 
.yhatever may be doubtful. 

Detaclied, insulated facts offer no matter for 
delineation or development, Every promioent 
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iDcident inlife follows and is dependent on tlfose 
which have preceded. The busings of the bio- 
grapher isj to trace the links by which thej were 
united : and by every such process of investigation 
we advance one step further in a distinctive ^- 
preciation of general character--one degree more 
in the important spieoce of cause and consequence* 

What are those links i They must he acts or 
thoughts. If acts^ they must be certain minor 
incidents interpos^ and connected with those that 
are more conspicnous ; and^ as such^ should be 
eimminedj a^ well according to their own parti- . 
€aiar nature, as in their conjunctive relation to* 
tlie events immediately preceding and following. 
If thoughts, they niust consist of certain peculiar 
views taken of occurring circumstances, estima»> 
tion of their relative interest and importance, and 
the resulting volition which determines to action. 

But in this investigation, both skill and close 
attention are necessary, lest juxta*position be takeri 
for association, and exception adopted instead 
of principle. Facts which do not accord with 
the general congruity of succession^ as guided by 
the known principles of the character and conduct 
in question, must be looked on with suspicion, and 
iBimitely scanned by the laws of connective pro-' 
bability. 
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Where it is difficult to reconcile appearai 
to the circurastances of the situation present 
Dot oiily the peculiar condition of the princip^ 
personage is to Ite studied with deep attention, 
' but also the views, power, and relation of those 
' characters, which possess, hy their agency or con- 
nectioDj an influence in the general eSect. 

The Duchess of Marlborough, in her Memoirs, 
' mentions the unfeeling gaiety which ajipetired ia 
Mary, the consort of Ihc Prince of Orange, on 
. licr taking poaaession of the royal apartments^ 
[from which her unfortunate father had been so 
I lately driven. This, from the affecting circum- 
l Btances of the situation, and from the contradiclioa 
it bore to the general tenour of that amiable prin- 
cess's character, would induce the examiner to 
I pause — and take a wider and deeper view of the 
I preceding circumsiances, as well as of the pecu- 
' liar designs and influence of those who might in- 
duce such an unsuilahle appearance. The roo- 
mentthe reality is doubted, the inquirer will be 
led to conclude that the influence must be of the 
highest kisd, which could compel such unnatural 
affectation;— and all this will readily resolve into 
the views, ambition, and critical situation of her 
husband, with his known power over the ostensible 
demeanour of the princess's conduct. Withoul 
pursuing fanher the train of investigation that 
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might connect the links betweeif coDjecture and 
certainty,^ -we have the problem solved bj Bishop 
Burnet ; who^ doubting the reality of the ap* 
pearance, inquired of the princess herself, and 
bad the circumstance explained. During the first 
stage of tha revolution, exaggerated rumours, as 
usual, were in continual circulation. Amongst 
these, the imminent danger of king James's life 
was in frequent report. This affected the natural 
filial affection of tha princess, then in Holland, 
with becoming melancholy ; and was reported to 
the friends of the revolution in England, as pro- 
ceeding from her dissatisfaction at their measures. 
The prijice of Orange being informed of this 
matter, and the t^ay in which it had been repre* 
aented, enjoined her by letter, that on her first 
coming over, she should put on such a cheerful 
aspect and demeanour, as might give sanction and 
encouragement to the cause and high objects he 
had in view ; so that, as she replied to the bishop, 
in her cheerfulness, she might perhaps go too far, 
4s she was obeying directions, and acting a part 
which was not very natural to her. 

In the case above cited, the seeming incongruity 
is amply accounted for. Yet, ^ven without the 
helps of these fortunate solutions, it has been the 
practice of the most eminent biographers to make 
use of this auxiliary application of the known 
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parts of a man's disposition and character, in order 
io explain other appearances, which, without 
these elucidations, would seem dubious or ioex- 
I plicahle. But though we admit the discreet us« 
of this practice among the Helps of biography, 
it must be allowed to be no more than a species of 
conjecture, and should be resorled to under all 
the lestrictions of close attention and accurate 
comparison. 



A few instances may illustrate the meaning as well 
as the value attached to this class of auxiliaries.—^ 
A charge against Pompey is very ingeniously 
parried by Plutarch, from this mode of consider- 
Kiiig the more known and general attributes of his 
character. " Timagines pretends that Ptolemy 
I left Egypt, without any necessity, at the persua- 
sion of Theoplianes, who was desirous to gire 
Pompey new occasions to enrich himself, and the 
bonour of new commands. But the baseness of 
f Theophanes does not so much support this story, 
I ba the disposition of Pompey discredits it; for 
[there was nothing so mean and illiberal ia his 
] Ambition." — Another we will add from a con- 
Itummate master in this kind of comparative in- 
I ference. On Prior's publishing the "City Mouse" 
I and " Country Mouse," to ridicule Dryden'a 
[" Hind and Panther," Drydea was said to have 
\. Ijeeu so much hurt aa even to abed tcacs, Johnson, 
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in the true biographic spirit; confutes tbis^ as well 
from the characteristic experience of the man^ as 
from the general principles and usages of externa^ 
conduct. *' Drydcn had beep more accustomed to 
hostilities^ than that such enemies should break 
bis quiet. And if we can suppose him vexed, it 
would be hard to deny hiti) sense enough to con* 
ceal his uneasiness/' 

There is another good example of this practice 
in the -Essays on Shaftesbury's Characteristics; 
vvhere the author^ differing from the general no- 
tion of historians^ offers rather a plausible opinion, 
with regard to Julius Cssar's being apparently so 
much moved by Cicero's oration in behalf of 
Ligarius. The ingenious commentator considers 
it as a matter- stroke of deep simulation in the 
Dictator. He^ in that species of elocutiouj was 
tpo good a judge himself, not to know all the 
artifices of oratorical ingenuity and persuasion, 
or to be surprised into any violent emotions, fro^ 
the composition or delivery of any declaimer* 
But he wished for the countenance of Cicero 
to his usurped administration ; and appreciating 
well the vanity of the speaker, knew that nothing 
could buy his friendship so effectually as the cAe*- 
dit of having moved to his purpose, by the 
powers of his oratory, no less a personage than 
the master of the world. 
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One laore instance of the auxiliary natiiro of 
prabability and analogy, and of their use in the 
advancement pf biograpliic in^cstigatil)^, may be 
I offered; not as vouching for liie truth of the stir- 
inisc.butas submitting an exan plcof the practice. 
The shameless avowal of guilt, and the unnatiirai 
cruelty of Anrx, counlcss of jMiicclesliehl, to her 
own son, tlie celebrated and wretched Savage, arc 
as generally known, aa her ch;iractcr is uureBec- 
vedly execrated. But the motives, which could 
jeverse the operation of the laws of nature in the 
^breast of this abandoned woman, Inve still been 
pndetecled ; and have left the philosopher as well 
as the moralist without a clew to the cause of ;o 
jnonstrous i perversion. 



Now, taking a minute and comprehensive 
^T^iew of all the possible motives which eouldtt- 
^/tuencc her case, and comparing the protracted 
.persecution of her miserable victim with the 
, early period of her rancorous determinalion, we 
must perceive that the hatred, malice, and future 
abandonment, had passed into a resolution before 
L^^tbe audacious avowal of her infamous circum- 
stances, and that the cause of this tninatural ab- 
liorrer.ce had a deeper source. Might shd not be 
conscious that the child was the ton of Maccles- 
field, and not of Rivers ? If 3D, in such an aban- 
doned character, her hatred of the father would 
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be transferred to his offspring; and the bas- 
tardising of his €hild> and vindictively pursuing 
it with cruelty, to the last^ has a consifsteiit pro- 
cess ; vi^hich^ though it cannotlesscD her infamy> 
Avill furnish a motive^ however base, for her de* 
tested conduct, 

' 'Probable inferences often assunie tbe validity 
bf facts, when the general tenure and consisteivcy 
of character seems to warrant the conclusion ; 
and of this ingenious mode of forming •supposed 
conclusions from established antecedents, without 
further observations, a few instances may b^ ad- 
duced, Johnson has many examples. In his 
Xife of Savage, he acutely remarks-^*' As he 
always spoke with respect of bis master, it '\% 
probable thai the mean rank in ^vbich'be then 
^appeared did not hinder bis gepius from being 
distinguished, or his industry from being reward-* 
ed : and if in so low a state be obtaiiied dis« 
tinctions and rewards, it is not likely tbey were 
gained but M^ genius and indu9try/' ' 



' 1 • 



From *' Observations on the Character of John 
Brown, M. D.** the following deduction is an 
e«emplifica(ion of the practice on which we are 
remarking. " f*rooi expressions that he some- 
times dropped in his lectures, I conclude that he 
was endowed with that quio^kness jof sympathy^ 
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Letters arc to biography what stale-papcra arc 
to history ; and what Ralph, the historian, ascribes 
to the latter, may be Aiirly applied to the utility 
of the former — that they are ihc very chart mid 
■compass of biography. And, though familiar 
letters, tike those on state aflairs, " may aud must 
partake of the private views, passions, prejudices, 
and interests of the writers," yet, in the delinea- 
tion of individual history, alt this is of advantage, 
and the very perHooalities that may be discovered 
Will assist in IhrowiDg distinct lights upon (be 
ttbaracter. 

letters, then, though sometimes decried bj 
' 'Some able judges of these matters,* are too valu- 
able a depository of biographic matter to be 
given up on slight objections. When the in- 
~ stances and postulates of these documents are set 
in comparison with the known general tenure of 
a mao's disposition and conduct, the truth of 
"their colouring will be estimated with probable 
■accuracy. If even a person should design to 
''conceal his actual sentiments and purposes, or 
■abouM self-delurfon lead him unconsciously to 
; -the gloss of palliation or disguise, — still the facts, 

* Doctor Johnicn, aniiaaiJvecting on ihc Iciiers of Mt. Pope, nyi— 
\"'Bulil muti bs remembered, ihai he bad ihe power of Eivuuring him- 
Klf ; he might originally have had publication in his mind, aod bave 
«lillen wUh care, or have aficrwards tclcclcd ihoEC Mttiich he had moM 
Jpppil/ coaccived, oi siOK diligently labourEd." 
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the circumstances of which the letters treaty ap-» 
pear in the Tery nature of the subjects which are 
handled, or may, sometimes^ be discovered withiq; 
the circles of the respective correspondents;, so 
that the matter of incident and condition can bs 
obtained, though we n^ay not be absolutely certain 
of the motives or opinions which prompted and 
accompanied the occasion. 

Letters^ written in the genuine confidence of 
self*disclosure, offer, certainly, the most important 
materials to biographical composition. They are 
even beyond what could be supplied by the 
opportunity of a constant Observation of the 
whole series of designs, pursuits, and attainments: 
for observation can only furnish us with the view 
and tenure of a man's ostensible actions ; but 
letters lay open the communication of Tiis verj 
thoughts and purposes. 

It must be obvious to every one engaged in this 
kind of study, that in examining facts, and opiniopi 
in epistolary compositions, much cool discretUn 
will be necessary. The mind must be guarded 9r 
gainst an indiscriminate respect or ps^rtiality ta* 
wards the endowments of the author, or too im- 
plicit an admiration of tbe mierit of hiswritings* 
The character, fbibles^ and general dctigti» of Ihe 
fnaJi, should be taken into accounts Tiic^relaiioo 
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subKisting between tiiin and las correspondent— 
'wlielher any particular purpose or any certain 
opinion is to be accompliglied or enhanced by the 
expression and purport of his letters — and wbetlier 

. they are designed to meet other eyes than tboie 
of the correspondent, or laboured and fiuisbed 
'willi a view to future publication ; — all tbeie 
circumstances should be carefully weighed, and 
accurately apprrxiated. Under the correction cut' 
Buch cgnsideratioas, epistolary writings may be 
cons-uUcd with safety and advantage. For, not' 
Ti'ithstandiiig his acute and extensive knovt ledge 
cf ihe human character, we do not altogether 

- egrce with Doctor Johnson, in his sweepiug re- 
mark — that '' true characters of men arc not to 
be found in their letters. Few can boast of beailB 
which they dare shew to themselves ; and what 
vre hide from ourselves we do not shew to our 

. friends."* 

' That there have been some instances of this 
I 'concealment and duplicity — and found too among 

'characters of as unlimited celebrity as deservedly 
falU to the share of our suspicious reniarker— 
must inevitably be conceded- Yet we will hum- 

■ And yci, thit ihe Docior could lake ihc oilier tide cf ihe queitioa, 
' will appear bom the following paiiage, in a teller lo Mn. ToralE.^ 
:" In a man'* Icilen hit loul lie* naked i hit Ictieii are only ihe mirror 
of hiibiciiii whatever pauci wiibip bim ii ihewn unduguissd in iu 
situral proceu ; nothing it invecLcd, noibing distorted ; you ice sjituu 
I in tbdi tlewcoB j you diirover Ktiow in iheii nBaveii'^ 



Wy hope— nay, contend-^that the fact is far from 
being general ; and even under the disadvantage 
of these perversions and rcstraintsi there will be 
always left a portion of unavoidable reality, suf- 
fidietit to produce some eviction of truth, some 
insight into the internal operation of sentiments 
and disposition. For we are induced to believe 
with a worthy prelate, that — *' letters, written e re 
natai and bearing ^ synchronism or equality of 
time cum rebus gestis, have no other fault but 
that of speaking the truth too plainly/** 

In this place, the subject of letters has been 
considered as furnishing materials or auxiliary 
studies to the biographer ; in a former division 
of the Essay, they have been treated, as, in them-^ 
selves, forming distinct, constituent portions of 
the integrarcomposition. 

Though much might be added on the topic of 
this interesting kind of characteristic communi-r 
cation, it may, perhaps, be as well — on the scorcj 
of conciseness — to leave the more extensive con* 
sideration of the subject to the inclination ;^nd 
opportunity of the student. 

There are, however, other classes of familiar 
letters, whi$h, i»vhether regarded as fluppIyiPff 

; ■ ' ■■■ 1 ^ "V ■ v-r. i 

* Bishop of Lincoln to Lord Bacon* 

A 4 
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matter principal or auxiliary, or, as they form 
precise compoDent parts of the whole, are of too 
important a oature to be entirely omitted. 

These are the leftcrs written by others, which 
maybe made use of to our purpose ; and which 
are totally directed, or, incidentally, but forcibly, 
applied to the subject of the biography. In this 
range of moral evidence, at the least, the same 
precautions must be taken as were suggested in 
the former case. For tliougb a raau may be in- 
duced, from gelf-dcluBion, shame, vanity, interest, 
er design, to disguise his sentiments and purposes, 
these motives are, in a compound ratio, multipli- 
ed, when the subject comes to be treated by va- 
rious hands and different dispositions. Eulogists 
and detrac(ors,adherents,conipetitor3, adversaries, 
and every other relation in which man stands to 
man, will, each and all, have their influence intlic 
observations given, and tlie judgments proaoua- 
ced on such occasions. 



Notwithstanding these apparent discourage- 
ments, there can be do doubt, but that, after 
making due allowances for the character of the 
person writing, and the circumstances and views 
by which he may be actuated, much valuable 
Qiatter is frequently gaiaed from these epistofarr 
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vehicles. The various lights which are thrown 
upon a person's manners and conduct^ from the 
several points of view in which they are con- 
i^idered by different observers^ must^ ai a result 
of the whole^ have considerable effect in exhibit- 
ing the characteristic portraiture^ as well in the 
likeness of the particular features^ as in the adap- 
tation and symmetry of the general combination. 

Letters^ aIso> thus written by a third person^ 
may be admitted^ as component parts of the 
work^ either at full lengthy or in applicable de- 
tached parts, according to the discretion of the 
biographer. They operate by a reflective lighty 
and shew a man, not according to the shape of 
Jiis own self-estimation, or the form in which he 
would represent himself to others, but as he is 
Actually regarded and distinguished by his con- 
temporaries* The advantages attending this 
mode of narrating and describing, from the obser- 
vations and in the very language of others, must 
appear too evident to be neglected ; therefore it 
will be found that most of our eminent composers 
of lives have availed themselves of these incident 
tal documents, whenever they were fortunate 
enough to gain access to such valuable memo- 
rials. Melchior Adam is peculiarly happy in 
these introductions. Excellent examples of the 
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Utility of the practice will be f'ouiiil in Ins Lives : 
eBpecially in that of Rodolphtis Agricola (among 
the physicians) where be brin^^s forward some 
excelleiitlj-drawn characters and teatimunies of 
his bero by Erasmus and ollii?rs. 

The testioKtoials arising from Elogit's, ot from 
Ftlneral Orations, must be received with caution ; 
as the very nature of the Qicdium, by which (bey 
are conveyed, renders it liable to be tinged wStb 
loo high a proportion of indiscriminate praise,* 
They are iiol, however, to be entirely overlooked, 

• SB many facts and observations of character are 

• frequently to he gleaned only from such sources. 

Testamentary reflections and bequests form 
taluable stores for the enrichment of biographi- 
cal composition. They take place at a time 
"' ivheu* unlcsi in some extraordinary instances, 
'' the mind discloses the result of long'cherished 
opinions, and the heurt gives up the train of its 
'■scnsibililieB without reserve. In those sentiments 
^ b^ipressed by the last Will and Testament uf a 
'inan possessing superior powers of intellect, or 
' ttf one, who, by his condition in life, has been 
''connected with important situations and events, 
Sve naturally expect that clear decision of opinion 

. * On scaii que U plupart dci Oiaiiom funcbiM, ou brille li pliu 
I huie cloquctice, ionl plus I'lfTaire du Prediciiieiir que tli) defunl' 

PerrauU prtf, a " Lei hommn Ulmlret." 
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and purpose^ vhicb affixes the closing seal to ad 
Undisguised expression of the genuine -character. 
At the time of making this last solemn declaration 
of the thoughts and purposes^ ^' the real wishes 
of the heart are suffered to appear^ because we 
shall be indifferent to the consequences of them 
before they can be divulged/^ '' Freed from all 
the false and foreign motives which prompt him 
' when On the stage^ in his retirement man is seea 
as he is ; actuated by, and therefore expressing, 
his natural emotions only/'* That much genuine 
knowledge, fitted to assist ip clearing up obscure 
and doubtful points of the previous character, 
may be gained from thesis testamentary disposals^ 
will be readily granted by those who may be in- 
clined to contemplate the nature of the subject ; 
Und as la corroborating instance, let it be borne in 
mind, that the famous Will of Julius Caesar^ 
beside the important efects it produced upon the 
histot^y of the time, served more than any other 
circumstance, tp elucidate some equivocal ap* 
pearances in the life of that extraordinary man — 
and to prove, beyond all feasible dolibt, that the 
popular bent of his manners and disposition was 
not assumed, but real-^was not affected, merely 
to serve a purpose, but formed a positive essential 
portion of his character* 



t Oa ikc Will of Hcary VIU Monthly Review, Mvcb, 1775* 
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Anecdote bas been called a biograpbical inci-* 
dent^ a minute passage of private life ; and of 
course^ some notice on the subject is demanded 
from us in this place. 

Anecdotes are favourite components of the 
biographical mass : and^ ^hile they reflect any 
distinguishing light upon the character^ or assist 
in uniting the direction and consistence of pro^ 
gression^ are valuable as well as pleasing. Butj 
when collected indiscriminately^ and inserted 
Vi^ithout connection^ they have the effect of dis^ 
tracting instead of gratifying curiosity,-— of con* 
founding inquiry in the place of furoishiog 
information. 

As well as numerous collections of anecdotes 
there have been also treatises on the subject^ 
%vhich it might appear neglectful to pass over^ in 
such an attempt as this^ without some notice.-— 
Mr. D* Israeli has given us an ingenious Disserta-' 
tion on Anecdotes, and has supplied an ample 
collection. Those of Seward are arranged chro- 
nologically from the time of Edward I. The 
anecdote writers of antiquity are Atheuseus^ 
JEtMan, Valerius Maximus, and Aulus Gellius ; 
the Noctes' Atticas, of the latter, are, like most 
collections, without arrangement, and oftener 
critical than biographical. But the mentioa of 
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these^ and other similar works which might be 
added^ is meant to take an opportunity of re-* 
markings that^ however favourable to biographic 
study and composition such productions may ap- 
pear to be^ at first sights we will find» on after 
consideration^ they are^ in general^ compiled in 
such a way as to be of little^ if of any use in sup- 
plying materials for personal delineation,^ or in 
offering examples for general study. 

Anecdotes of the person, who is the immediate 
subject of representation^ will, most naturally, be 
sought for from any source^ however irregular or 
imperfect. But, in the eagerness of collecting 
information, accumulation may be too minute 
and indiscriminate. What is conceived as im- 
portant in the view of the writer, may appear 
insignificant even to the curiosity of the reader ; 
and, where attention is excited without being 
gratified, the effect is weariness and not enjoyment. 
In this, as well as in other points of biographical 
composition, all will depend on the j udgment and 
taste that are brought to the selection. Irrelative 
or unworthy matter, however precisely ascertain* 
ed, may fairly be passed by ; and what carries a 
semblance of elucidating or connecting the sub-* 
ject, though in appearance diminutive, may be 
admitted with advantage. 
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Fur ^cucral etudy, these compilations offer little 
opportunity of improvement. The suddenness of 
the transitions^ and the difference, and even op|io> 
sitioii of the subjects, can afl'ord no incitement to 
attention — do clue to direction or design. 
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The speeehes or sayings of great men hi 
always been considered of high importaoce 
this species of writing. The most attractive 
pieces of biography are those which are most 
plentifully enriched with apophthegms and col- 
loquial passages. They are not only delightful 
from their peculiar excellence, but are of advan- 
tage 83 designations of intellect and intention ; 
the character often displaying itself more fully in 
discourse than even ia the display of aotiw>> 

In Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates we 
have a noble monuuient of ancient wisdom, pre- 
served to us in the sayings and conversation of 
that first of philosophers. The scrupulous deli- 
cacy of modern criticism does not admit the 
introduction of Dialogue into regular biography. 
Yet where it has been ventured upon, the advan- 
tages and beauties, gained by such a mode of 
exhibition, have almost outweighed the question- 
able right of their admission. Could conversation 
be retained with such a degree of accuracy, ai to 
give a presumptive confidence iu the fidelity of 
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the reporter's statement, the information, as well 
as the spirit, imparted by this vfiluable additioQ^ 
would appear to advance the composition pf 
biography almost to a state of perfection. Whqn 
it 18 recollected that many, if not most, of the 
essential scenes of life have been transacted in 
this form, their representation, if warranted by 
sufficient authority, would opt oqly exhibit, the 
external form, but would also lay op^n the inter ». 
nal springs and genuine operations, which disclose 
and' geoer^Uy determine the character : ^and it. 
was on. this account, and under this point of vie w, 
that , attqutip^ to the best scenes of our higher 
dram^tjlct writers was recommended, as a useful 
li,UxiljsM^y ^ipong the. preparatory studies.. 



^', 



However desirable these lively additions might 
be in biographical writing, and however near to 
accuracy they may sometimes be in the verisi- 
militude of their representation — such as we fre* 
quently find in the quaint and honept delineatipps 
of Isaac Walton — we cannpt venture to itdmit 
the practise with such extension of plausible 
semlplance, as that, which seemed to demand from 
the ingenious and amiable writer the palliation of 
an apology. In the preface to his Life of Bishop 
Sanderson, he thus deprecates the animadversioq 
pf his perusers. '' I desire to tell the reader, that 
in this relation I hs^ve been so bold^ as to para^^ 
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phrase and say, what I think he (whom I had Ihc 
Iiappiocss to know well) would have said upon 
the same occasions ; and if I have been too hold 
.in doing go, and cannot now beg pardon of him 
that loved me, yet I do of my reader, from whctm 
I desire the same favour." 

There cannot, perhaps, be found a more lively 
example of this practice, than what is (o be met 
-with in "Whitlock's Journal of his Embassy (o 
iSweden. There are three dialogues introduced 
with Cromwell, with his wife, and with W. Cooke, 
his tenant. There is also an interesting conference 
with a Dutch Skipper, which extends to the 
length of forty questions and answers on each side. 
The information presenled in this manner, though 
not greatly important, is so genuine in its sim- 
plicity, and so minute in ils connection — has so 
much integrity on the face of it, and is given in a 
'nay so nearly approaching to actual appearance, 
that it may be fairly rated as a suhject for moral 
study, and an example for colloquial reprcsen- 
tatiou. 



Plutarch, skilled and excellent in the various 
requisites of biography, has not failed, on suitable 
occasions, to introduce the speeches and pointed 
replies of his several heroes. The vast and in- 
lerestiog collection of apophthegois, accumulated 
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by the industry of Diogenes ^liaertius^ and origi* 
iially ifil^red by the celebrated wise men aq^ 
philosophers of antiquity^ contains a nob|e stock 
of wisdom^ both for admiration aqd &|;udy. 
Without his care and diligence^ little^ r^latire to 
the lives^ doctrines^ or maxims of these illi|stripus 
sages^ would have been presj^ryed tp posterity* : 
and in so precise and animated ^ way has he re- 
corded the spirit^ substance^ apd manner of th^ir 
sayings and their aphorisms^ that his work )}ft9 
been denominated a repository of all the serious 
mt of learqed Greece. 

Richard Milwfrd^ amanue^s tp the great 
Selden^ affirnis^ that fp/r twenty yea;rs he baijl the 
ppportunity of hearing the discoursjes of thj^^t 
famous scholar and antiquary ; and that he 
faithfully preservM 19 writiog Ihp exc^Uept 
things that usually fell from bio^* ThejEte this 
patient observer has collected apd recor^i^d in 9* 
publication eatitled " Table Talk ;" a \york which 
contains an assemblage of unrestricted sc.atiiQcntf 
(And opinions entertained and pronounced by 3el^ 
den; such as could not havebjeen pjrociu'cd or 
preserved but by similpir opportunity and per-" 
severance. 

Books in anAj as far as they illustrate the 
character of the personage by whose name they 

B bS 
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are distinguished, clairo a respectful degree ol' 
Dofice. Appropriate regard wus paid to the ela- 
borate biographical work of Mr. Boswell, in a 
former division of our subject. Id this place, we 
may just be suffered to add, that for auxiliary 
materials as well as essential facts, towards de- 
fining and elucidating an individual character, 
a more ample and discriminate treasure cannot 
te found in the whole range of biographical 
compilation. 

Having considered the previous necessarj' 
qualifications, having drawn out the whole ap- 
paratus of biographical representation ; — having 
attempted to display the materials of its construc- 
tiODj the spirit by which the various parts are 
United and actuated, the moral laws by which alt 
is governed, together with the auxiliary matter 
contributing esEenlial or adventitious aid towards 
perfecting the design ; — we row close this part 
of the subject, and proceed to consider the objects 
■which have beeu hitherto examined, as adjusted 
and rectified into order — as modified aad formed 
into combination and structure. 
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Chap. I. 
Order and Process of the Work* 

SECT. I« EXORDIUM. 

W E may now assume the hope that we bring 
to the execution of the work, a mind possessing; 
all the requisites of a true biographer : prepared 
bj applicable studies, inspired with the bio- 
graphic spirit, having independence of mind to 
recejiTe, and industry to investigate the truth ; 
with impartiality and moral sense to see knd ap^ 
pf eciate actions as they are, and ^rith courage to 
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promulgate and pronounce upon tbem when de- 
tected ; supplying ourselves with tnatcrials from 
the stores of observation, testimony, and warranted 
documents, aided by tlic helps of well-founded 
conjecture and rational analogy ; exact and acute 
in the application of principles ; with penetratiou 
to discover motives and discern counscle ; to fol- 
low pursuits, estimate attainments, and trace 
consequences ; in fine, with a practical knowledge 
of the essential qualities, the prevailing liahits, 
the common pursuits, and the general spirit of 
the human eiiaraclcr. With a disposition and 
powers thus prepared, it oiay be permitted that 
we enter, without besitation, on the imtncdialfi 
province of personal history. 

Writers of lives, in general, commence their 
narrative precisely at the hirtb of their hero. 
Without a glnncc at surrounding objects or 
circumstances, the student is abruptly introduced 
to the natal chamber, and presented with a cold 
enumeration of names and dates. In an abridged 
collection of memoirs, or where Hie subject i^ 
unimportant, the privilege of brevity luay ite 
claimed. But, in a piece of genuine biography, 
it is desirable that ibc reader should he gained by 
such an easy introduction as will conciliMe his 
good opinion, and lead him pleasantly to t;he 
/ciitraoce of the narration; &ucb as may prcpaf? 
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him yvith rehitrve inffbrAiatitynj acffl attract ^his 
attention at the very cotninencemeiit. 

The first care should be^ ^bat (he |>rodin ^be 
proportionate to the dignity and probable letfgfh 
&f the subject. In the inirroduotioD/genm'aly but 
applicable ob^rvations may be uitod-; <edpeciaUy 
if a particular end be in viewj as elucidating some 
pursuit, passiob, or {)roi%itf8i(jn. 'Bftt ^caire'must 
be-(ftken, that the obserTations imm)$dkte^y ref^r 
fo the subject in hand^ and be so ^nuetlttdd wHfa 
the subsequent relation as not to appear^lifce'tfae 
flourish of a musician/^ a thitog ddtached; 'bift, 
Hke^ proportionable m6mberj connected /with the 
whole body : thereby Avoiding the errors of 
S^dllu^t and Thucjdides, whose introductions^ as 
Bolingbrokle aptly remarks, might serve almost 
for any* other piece Of theRom^anor Grecian "dtory, 
as well as for thds^e p^^ticiilar portions which 
these two great writers bad ebosen. 

The^ first part of the hitroduction Bho^M reldte 
to the intent 6f the'aufher>in writing a pafticuldr 
life, with a transiciit vie^ of the subject, con- 
sidered in 'that lights 'if it ^ill 'bearstieh wi 
application. Examples -Of (his practice ^are «o 
frequent, both in ancient a^-moder^i bfOgf^phy, 
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«' Cktro de Orat, Lib. H. c> 80. 
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that an enumeration may be deemed uimecesaarj' : 
we may point, however, among the ancients^ to 
Plutarch's Paulua j^milius and Pelopidas — and 
to Lucian's introduction to his Life, or eulogy of 
Demonax ; and amongst some of the most 
celebrated of our modern biographers the ad- 
vantage has not been overlooked. 

Our next care should be, to take a review of 
the times and general circumstances ; so far at 
their influence bears on the commencement of the 
history. When their operation seems (o point to 
a stage of more niaturily, this examinalioD may 
be postponed to any other division of the narration, 
where the circumstances of that period appear to 
call for the application of such appropriate ob- 
servations. This will be fou[jd to have beeu the 
usual practice of the best writers.* In the lives 
of professional characters, sometimes^ it will be 
found useful to give a comprehensive view of the 
art, science, or branch, with vrhich the professor 
may be connected ; especially if he be con* 
sidered as an inventor, reviver, or reformer, in 
such department. The iutercsling sketch of 
chemistry with which Mel chi or Adam introduces 
his Life of Paracelsus, may be offered as a fair 
, example. A more ample display will be required 



* See Plulaicfa {--^TiasleDDj 9u, Sec. 
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in cases of parttciilar eminedce ; and of whieh 
lire sliall have to say more in thatt pa^t of the 
Essay which relates to professional bjogifaiphy', 

Ifi this placCj we may be permitted to tditeh ott 
the sobject of Authorities, and th^ Midiief' of 
presenting them to the reader. In ihiSi a9 itf 
most other matters relative to biographical com* 
position, much will depend upon the discretion^ 
taste, and judgment of the writer/ and much 
on the Bttture amd imporfaiDC^ 6f his HKterials. 
Some biographers display their testimonials in 
ttfft (fotil of their wMks; Some affix their au* 
timity a«id proofs to the different circumstances 
si'they occur ;-^and where a case is disputedi or 
ti0liry doubtfuly the particular evidence or testimony 
c^ftmulf should be ^iven, ad loeunh either in the 
body of die work^ or in the ii;otes. And others 
disclose the sources of their informatioit in tiw, 
conclusion dt appendix. In whatever way thit 
may be disposed, the ^reat poi«t <o be inskled oA 
is^ that^ at any i^ate^ the authorities be produced : 
the historian, like Ceefsar's wife> nvust not (mly be 
true, but ineapeible of b^ing suspected. The 
second volume of De Ramsay's History of the 
Life of Turenne consists wholly of the original 
memoir? aAd writings on which the History is 
founded ; but he also gives a succinct account of 
those authorities^ before he enters on fcisnarra* 
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tive. This practice certaiol^y carries some ad* 
vantage with it. For, as the biographical studici^ 
here tecom mended, have philosophical accuracy 
for their aim, coiiSdence in the fidelity' of the 
narrator caiiaot be too early established, in order 
to fix credit on the facts, and probability on the 
deductions. 




SECT. II. FRELIHINART CHARACTER. 



It has been already remarked, that, in this— 
and indeed in every gpecies of composition — the 
end proposed will decide as to the order aod 
method of execution ; and that it is not intended 
merely to follow the common chronological 
changes of life> but to trace the habits, pursuits, 
and circumstances, which serve to influence and 
constitute a precise and determinate character. 
In order, therefore, to accomplish this iateotion, 
especially if the character be marked by aiij 
great and leading set of peculiarities, it is recom* 
mended to commence the account of the life pro- 
posed with a brief, but exact delineation of the 
prevailing features,— and, if practicable, with a 
slight sketch of the original incitements, or ac- - 
quired propensities, which led to such a charac- 
teristic distiaction* By such a proceeding 
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shall have prefixed to our study a poftrait^ that 
^ill enliven our investigation^ and interest' our 
researches. Though we still follow the gradual 
stages of life, and^ of course^ receive the satis- 
faction attendant on regular progression^ ^ei, 
guided by the light of general characterj every 
intermediate step will be accompanied by new 
emotion^ arising from the pleasure which the 
mind takes in tracing the links that unite cause 
and effect>-^and from reaching a known and pre- 
cise object^ by a series of livelj ^nd iconciiLten^ted 
circumstance^. 

/ 
Doctor Campbell^ to whom biography ovres so 
muchj prefixes to his Life of John Dee-^an 
animated, but miniature portrait. *' John Dee, 
a person famous in the sixteenth century for his 
extensive learning, more especially in the mathe- 
ipatical sciences, bu| withitl extremely credulous, 
extravagantly vain, and a most deluded enthu- 
siast." Now this gives the mind a determinate 
object for enquiry ; it commands into a certain 
track the volatile movements of the imagination ; 
it interests oqr contemplation, and gives light 
and direction to our researches into the nature of 
the whole character, then under inspection. 

There is a Life of the late amiable and pfailan* 
thropic Thomas Day, written in a perspicuous 

q c2 
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and interealiiig manner, b; his friend James ii^ir, 
coiii*uencing, also, with a lively and accurate 
likeoesa ; hy which the attention is engaged, and 
the biographic spirit conducted v.tth precisiun 
to every peculiarity and point of that patriotic 
character. 

To briog the example nearer to the method 
proposed, let us venture to produce a reduced 
outline of the illustrious Bacon. "Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulanij a statesman and a philosopher! 
In the former character, servile, selfish, and incoa- 
sistedt; in the latter, luminous, liberal, and compce- 
Iiensive. A pliant education, slavish times, a timid 
disposition, and early disappointments — and, pro- 
ceeding from the influence of these circumstances, 
an unchangeable resolution of attaining power 
-without much regard to the nature of the means, 
impressed his exterior character with meanness, 
prostitution, and ingratitude : whilst a vigoroui 
intellect, a daring genius, and a self-depending 
perseverance, animated and enabled the powers 
of bis mind to open the vast prospect of true 
philosophy ; displaying in one view the whole 
of natural science, at the same time inspecting 
the minutest divisions of the particular parts ; 
examining, in each, all that had been already 
known, and pronouncing-, with intuitive decision. 
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vrhat yet remained to be diicoVered/' In short, 
a character^ in some.points, claiming our pity^ as 
much 93^ in its higher powers, it challenges our 
admiration ; deterring bj its fallibility on the one 
band, and exhibiting an attractive example on 
the other ; culpably weak in all the active parts 
of life, and, as has been observed, glorious only 
in the contemplative. 

The advantages to be derived from the delinea* 
lion of these preliminary characters, seem to have 
been acknowledged with biographical emotion 
by Mr. Keir^ in the work before*mentioned. And, 
indeed, so well has be taken up this part of our 
plan, that it cannot be resisted to conclude this 
section with his opinion of a practice so congenial 
to that offered in this Essay, — '' By means of the 
above sketch of Mr. Day's Character^ it will not 
be diflScult to trace the connection between that 
and his Conduct in the remaining part of his life ; 
and to observe bow the latter flowed from the 
former : a connection so necessary to be observed 
nnd indicated in biography, though often omitted, 
that, without it, the detail of the actions of a 
nan's life resembles rather' the scattered frag* 
ments of a ruin, from which we cannot trace the 
original plan or design of the building— than the 
fuijusted parts of a regular edifice/' 
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The mode of prefixing characters was an ac- 
cession too ioteresting and advantageous to escape 
the vigilant eye of Plutarch, He makes frequent 
use of it ; but, perhaps, no where with more effect 
than in the Lives of Coriolanua and Fabius Maxi- 
IIIU9. And the sagacious Sallust, in his prelimi- 
nary characters of Catiline and Jugurtha^ has 
given us master-pieces of this manner. 



6ECT. m. PAHENTS, ETC. 



^; If the character be illustrious, (be narratire 
ihouid, certainly, take an account of the origia 
and ancestry. The love of ancestry is a passion 
natural to man, and is <>eldoni decried, but vchen 
euch an accrssioo of hereditary eminence is 
'wanting. Gibbon, on this head, remarks, " that 
our imagination is always gratified to enlarge the 
narrow circle in which nature has confined us :" 
and it is little less than defrauding a character of 
its attributes to omit any thing that may reflect 
on it either dignity or interest. Certain it is, 
that nobility, in its best sense, must be derived 
from a man's self — from the lustre of bis own 
noble actions : but whether dignities and posses- 
sions have been acquired by the heroic or virtuous 
deeds of ancestry, or have been the cft'ects of in- 
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dustry^ chance^ or even obliquity^ their influence 
over the early habits^ manners^ and propensities, 
18 so effective, that an omission in this point can- 
not be allowed. Families, too, have sometimes 
in them a race> which may claim the attention of 
the philosophic bii^rapher ; and which is oftea 
strengthened by a peculiar mode of educatioo* 
Machiavelli mentions thi«, permanent character 
found in different families : the Manlii always 
rigid and severe, the Appii ambitious and enemies 
to the people ; the Medici liberal patrons of 
literature and the arts ; — and many other examples 
might be added, if necessary, to prove the exis« 
tence of a peculiar family spirit having influence 
on the characters of its component individuals. 
The kindred, then, the parents, with all their 
attributes and circumstances^ as applying to the 
condition or education of the hero, will naturally 
claim regard in personal history* 

As nothing should be omitted that may be con- 
sidered as a source, however remote, of those 
impressions which originally give the character 
some of its principal directions, the duration of 
pregnancy and time of birth, if marked by any 
peculiar circumstances, accidental or designed, 
should be recorded and considered. For, as one 
of our chief aims is to gain an insight into the 
principles of the human character, we cannot too 




soon commence oiir observations on the early 
and minute circumstaacea which set those princi- 
ples into action. 

It must be remarked, — and it is offered with 
[ great earoestnesa, — that, in thia, as well as in most 
' other positions suggested by the present Essay, 
the student is not only to accept the facts and 
observations, as matters establishing certain points 
of biographical philosophy, but also as examples 
or bints to deter, promote, or vary the treatment 
or conduct, on aiinilar, or nearly similar, occasions. 
For the principal improvement to be derived 
from thefitudy of biography, aud especially from 
a treatise on that subject, should be sucb a prac- 
tical application of the system, as would bear 
with advantage on the principles of education 
and conduct. Helvetius justly asserts, that edu- 
cation begins in the womb. Education is hero 
taken in its proper and extended sense, as com- 
prising every circumstance that has a tendency 
to excite the attention, form the mannersj or in- 
terest the passions ; and therefore must, neccs- 
sarilj', commence with the very rudiments of 
perception. 



Permanent effects have been produced by im- 
pressions or accidents occurring to a pregnant 
'woman. The murder of David Rizzio> if not in 
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the presence^ certainly withia hearing of Marj^ 
queen of Scots — she then six months advanced 
in pregnancy with our Ji^mes I.— is saici to ha7e 
impressed lasting effects on that timid monarch* 
Without entering on the disputed subject of the 
fanciful powers of a mother's imagination^ many 
other instances might be advanced to induce us to 
believe^ that impressions frequently occur ia thia 
periodj the effects of which may influence^ if not 
determine a character for ever ; aad that the treats 
ment adopted on those occasions will bear atten- 
tion and improvement. An observation^ apt to 
our purpose^ from Sir William Temple^ may 
fairly close this view of the subject.—" The In-^ 
diau Braohmans had a strain beyond all the wits 
of Greece^ beginning their care of mankind even 
before the birth; and employed much thought 
and diligence about the diet and entertainment of 
their breeding women ; so far as to furnish them 
with pleasant imaginations; to compose their 
minds and their sleep with the best temper^ 
during the time that they carried their burthen/^ 
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SECT. IT. BIRTU AND INFANCY. 



The lite of man naturally rpsolvrs itself into 
certain divisioos, or periods, wbicli, though in- 
dissolubly united with the progressive gradation 
of existence, have yet, in themselves, sucb a 
separate degree of wholeness, as will allow them 
to be traced distinctly ; and, in some measure, 
even ia an independent manner. Of these the 
birth and infancy claim our first attention. 
Many instances may be brought forward to 
prove, that circumstances attending the birth have 
so frequently led to important eflccts as to claim 
the attention of the philosophical biographer. 
One, hovrever, though generally known, yet as 
put in practice by a personage of sound sense and 
clear penetration, and, as seeming to produce the 
effect intended, shall be adduced : it relates to the 
birth of the great Henry IV. of France. Henry 
D'Atbret, his grandfather, made his daughter 
promise to sing a song to him while she was in 
her labour, in order, said he, " that you may 
bring me a child that will neither weep nor make 
wry faces." Her efforts to obey him were suc- 
cessful; and the child came into the world with- 
out crying. His grandfather rubbed his lips 
with garlic, and gave bim a drop of wine to 
render his constitution strong and vigorous.* 
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The health^ constitution^ and apparent natural 
powers^ next present themselves. On the per- 
sonal organization^ certainly^ much of the future 
character depends ; not as^ in itself^ exclusive* 
Ijj directing the bent or force of the facultied^ 
but as predisposing the individual to a more or 
less lively reception of certain impressions^ and 
as naturally leading to peculiar desires and aver* 
sions. Sickliness^ constitution^ &c. do not di*» 
rectly form the mind^ yet they may dispose it to 
a particular species of susceptibility ; they may 
lead to a certain cast of thinking ; they^ may 
influence choice and regulate exertion. 

A temperament of ease and healthy like the 
savage state^ opposing no obstacles^ or presenting 
few objects^ vpill give the mind little opportunity 
for exertion or enlargement. On (he contrary^ 
nature combating with sickness^ or surprised by 
accident^ calls up powers^ which, otherwise, 
might DCTer have been brought into action* 
Sickliness or imbecility may also, from imper* 
ceptible variation in the circumstances, dispose 
to peevishness, to cowardice, to cunning, to enyy, 
to malevolence : as, on the contrary, they some- 
times produce gentleness and sensibility ; and, 
from the experience of external relief and tender* 
ness, often lay the seeds of gratitude and all the 
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sympathetic affections. In like manner, defarmii^, 
from self-abasement, may lead to misanthropy and 
baseness ; or, on tlie other banc], in ord^r tu 
balance, by conduct and mental acquisitions, what 
has been denied by personal advantages, maybe 
disposed to amenity of manners, or a rcsolulioD of 
advaiieiag in science and intellectual superiority. 
"Where circumstancee of this kind occur, and arc 
Warranted by the developement of the future ' 
character, they should cot pass wilbout the 
observation of the biographer. Well-founded 
.instances of this sort will also serve, in an ex- 
tended sense, to produce much good, by holding 
out the means aud examples of repairing defects, 
alleviating disease, and converting imbecility into 
resolution. A numerous catalogue might b6 
inserted here of some of the most eminent names 
in the annals of literature, vi'hose infancy and 
youth have been embittered by the torments of 
sickness and the languors of debility : and other 
depressions, — which, by calling for incessant efforts 
to surmount lassitude, have gradually advanced 
into habits of industrious exertion, — might be 
easily produced. That facts and speculations of 
this kind merit the arrangement and induction of 
the personal historian, is countenanced by the 
practice of the profound Clarendon, viho thinks 
it not out of the scope of his purpose to remark 
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ppon the diminutiveness of some shining characters 
of bis time : Lord Falkland^ Sydney^ Godolphin^ 
John Hales of Eton> aad William Chilling worth. 
He adds too> '^ it was an age« in which there 
were many great and Wonderful men of that size/^ 

Still keeping in view the principle of improve- 
menti as well as of observation^ we may^ in this 
stage of the subjectj cast a transient glance on the 
fostering and nurture of the infant Btranger.^- 
The all-wise and bounteous Creator has^— in the 
most sacred characters^ add by the very tenure of 
her being — stampt on the mother the obvious 
duty of furnishing her infant with that nutriment^ 
which is inalienably his^ by the immutable laws 
of nature and of God. Thi« interesting topic* 
considered as a dutV^ does not^ at present^ conie 
within the aim of our immediate purpose. But 
we must be permitted to enquire into the fact ; 
as giving rise to a long and continued train of 
impressions^ which lead to the most important 
consequences. We must be allowed to ascertain 
or deny the existence of that genial sensation, 
acting and re-acting between the parent and ofiT* 
spring with a deliciousness which mothers* actu- 
ated by the genuine feelings of nature* only knovr : 
j—- that reciprocal .interchange of genial supply 
fiud grateful reception* producing* in regular and 
^yfeti gradation* a\l the benevolent and social 
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passions — filial affection, family 
[ friendEhip, love, patriotism, and extended phi* 
laatliropy. 

I ——Be ihe tajfc of nature yours alone j 
Nor fiom a iiraBgci let your offspring prove 
The fond cndcarmenti of a parent't love : 
So iball four cbild> io raanhood'i riper day, 
With u-arm aScctioa all your cirEs repay.* 

The condition, temper, and treatment of the 
nurse, produce correspondent effects on the 

, flexible disposition of the infant. Amongst the 
Lacedemonians, the office of nurse was esteemed of 

, the highest importance, as commencing the busl* 
neas of education. Chrysippus, the Stoic, wrot« 
precepts for the education of children ; and, ai 

' Quintilian tells us.f he even wrote a song to be 
used by nurses : well Judging that the formation 
cf character begins with the very commencement 
of perception ; and that the force or gentleness, 
the harshness or suavity, continuance, succession, 
and novelty, of these sensible impressions, dispose 
the tender organs into suitable modifications of 
habitual thought and action. 

The circumstances now considered, with what- 
ever else' that from accident or design may lead 

■ Sec Rotcoe'i inniiilion of " The Nukse, a Poem," from the 
Italian of Luigi Tansillo. 

_ t lu^tut. Ont. Lib. I> etji, 10. 
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to future consequences^ seem to embrace all that 
will offer materials to the biographer's observa-* 
tions^ in the first and feeble stage of infancy* 



V 



SECT. y. CHILDHOOD* 

The tender frame now advances towards con* 
sistency. The organs of sense are in tone to 
receive and transmit their respective objects and 
impressions ; and the increasing fabric begins io 
acquire ductility and powers to perform the 
functions of equipoise and loco-raotion. In the 
exercise of ttiese new acquirements^ the faculties 
rise a stage higher in the scale of perception. 
The sense of the palate is more exquisite; colours, 
forms, and motions, excite more appropriate at- 
tention ; sounds and melody affect ; and matters 
of contact and surrounding^ temperature impress 
the organs with a keener sense 6f feeling. The 
whole frame, mental and corporeal, is now one 
tender mass of susceptibility. Every impression 
produces correspondent re-action. Repetition 
begets experience ; and experience brings forth 
discrimination and taste. From things the im- 
proving disposition advances to persons. Novelty 
awakens curiosity ; good offices inspire tenderness 
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I ftiid a desire to please ,- and the propensity to 
I imitatioii leads to the whole train of sympathetic 
aficctions. 

From thepaiuful uneasiness caused by hunger, 

I and the pleasure received by the organs of taste 

f ID the grati6catioD of the appetite, children are 

I naturally gluttons. The circumstances attending 

' vpon their being supplied with what they desire 

I so eagerly, will necessarily leave strong impres- 

[ 'flions. If the aliments be procured with difficulty, 

r or be not administered in quantity suffiiient for 

L the appetite, a habit of aiiject craving may be 

I produced ; or, by a little change in the circum- 

f stances, an inventive and eager activity to obtain 

[ what is considered so indispensably requisite. 

f And this craving, or energy, long continued, may 

r affect the whole character, in such a way, as to 

L communicate a degree of meanness, or intensity, 

I to the pursuit of other objects, as well as those 

[ BO necessary to comfort and existence. On the 

[ Contrary, food being supplied in profusion, and 

[.obtained without effort, the faculties, unexcited, 

will sink into languor and inactivity ; or 'will 

substitute other objects, neither so real or so 

[ iatercsttag, for the exercise of the active powers. 

And from these various determinations of energy, 

opinions and habits may be formed, to influence 

the mode of acting ia mapy of the principal 
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circumstancea of life Lycurgus did not think 
it beneath him to impress on the minds of the 
Spartans, the powerful effects derived from diffe* 
rent modes of nutrition, by the ei^ample of two 
dogs of one litter, but differently brought up. 
He presented before them a mess of pottage, and 
a hare. The <one reared in tenderness and profu- 
sion, and whose powers were never stimulated 
into exercise by the pain of want, slunk lan- 
quidly to his pottage ; whilst the other, who 
had hitherto allayed the cravings of appetite by 
the effects of his own exertions, sprung instantly 
after the hare, with all the skill and energy he had 
acquired from, what may be called, a contrary 
mode of education. 

About this time, and seemingly deriving their 
existence from the natural constitution, tlie two 

r 

great temperaments begin to make their appear^ 
ance ; the strong and impetuous motions of Cho* 
ler, or the torpid and faint lassitude of what has 
been denominated Phlegm ; which states of the 
constitution, if they do not altogether direct, 
certainly tinge and influence all the future move- 
ments of life. From these spring Activity and 
Indolence, Chearfulness and Gravity, Courage 
and Cowardice, — and a long train of habits, 
derived from each of them singly, or from the 
result of their various and infinite combinations. 

£ £ 
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Habitual sports and dawning propensities ntfl 
now begin to indicate espectations of the future. 
When Francisco Guinigi first noticed the boy 
Casfruccio,* he was attracted by the authority 
whichthejoutbassuinedoverhisyoung playmates, 
io prescribing such sport:^ to them as suited bia 
ardent disposition, as well as with the readiness 
and reverence with whicli he bad inspired them 
ia obeying bis directions, and ministering to his 
inclinations; all indicative of the future destiny 
of the prince, the warrior, and the hero. When 
we see young Franklin heading his troop of 
companions, or Sam Johnson carried oa the 
shoulders of the submissive boys to school, a too 
presumptuous degree of subtilty will scarcely be 
imputed to us, if we imagine that we prospectively 
behold the leader ia science and io politics, as 
well as the future illustrious preceptor Id morals 
I and in literature. 



Nor should we at this period omit the Tales 
that have amused, or the Songs that gave the 
I first delight. These seeming trifies liave not 
L been disregarded by those best skilled in the phi- 
losophy of the human heart. Rousseau and Gib- 
bon, two experienced sclf-invesligators, speak 
feelingly of their efiicacy and influence upon the 



* Macbiavelii'i Life of Culiuccia Cailiacanii 
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youthful imagination ; and acknoxvledge the last* 
ing effects produced by these active engines upon 
the matured sensibility of their characters. Nor 
>will these statements seem strange to any one, 
>vho is in tb^ habit of retrogressively considering 
the circumstances which were present or active at 
the commencement of his dispositions and pro- 
pensities ; and which have continued to influence 
his feelings in bis adult aondition^ 

The lasting impressions which are necessarily 
produced by the situation^ character^ and con« 
duct of the Parents^ will never be overlooked by 
the biographer or the student. The power 
arising from this relation determines the future 
more imperiously^ perhaps^ than any other ascen* 
dency in the early stages of lifp and education. 
The varieties attending this intercourse are infinite 
in themselves and in their combinations^ and they 

have an infinity of corresponding effects. 

> 

Without dwelling too long on the diversity of 
this complicated c^^se^ a few of the circumstances 
attending it may be noted ; such as— •whether the 
parents are both alive ; what is their rank or 
condition in life ; whether they both concern 
themselves in forming the disposition^ or^ if one^ 
(and which of them ) take a less or a greater degree, 
or divide the care to separate points or different 

E eS 
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departments; their joint or individual charac- 
ters, beheld as an example, or as applying to the 
mode of treatment. Are they severe, or are they 
indulgent ? Or, is one of them austere and the 
other lenient — or are they, sometimes, by turns, 
both Ifflient and austere ? If there be other 
relatives, whose authority or conduct may have 
influence, such must also be noted. A single 
' parent, according to sex and character, will 
eifect a peculiar disposition in the circumstances; 
EO will an orphan state, with all the varieties of 
guardians and tutors, mixed with the characters, 
designs, and nearness of the relation. The exampka 
in those cases are eo numerous, and must be so 
generally known to every observer, that to pro* 
^uce, in this place, a few from the multitude, 
wouldseem an insult on the reader's understanding. 

" Totbe influenceof parentB,supcrintendingieIa- 
tiveSj or guardians, will naturally succeed tbedirec* 
tJons which the mind may take from the intercourse 
of brothers, sisters, or other equal inmates of the 
same family. If an only child, aiul reared solitary, 
it will be proper to note what may be the effects 
naturally flowing from such a situation; and if 
these do not appear — what change in the cir- 
cumstances, from the person's self, from those 
immediately connected, or, from surroundwg 
objects, may have produced the difference. In tlw 
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case of more than one, we must investigate the 
ages and sexes of the relatives^ and the peculiar 
influence generally attending on such distinctions. 
The number of brother^^ &c. a9 well as their 
comparative ages,^ will ledd to such combinations 
of situation^ temper^ and interest^, as must pro«- 
duce peculiar characteristics. To elucidate our 
manner, we will assume a case of three brother^ 
of different ages, and^ wit-bout noticing any other 
extraneous or modifying circumstancesj imagine 
what distinct impressions might possibly takeplace 
merely from that relative situation. The eldet 
would, for some time^ be liable to those directions 
that are impressed on the character of an only 
child : the second, by the same mode of reasoning 
would, in proportion to the distance of time be* 
tween the births, have all the tender distinctions 
of a youager brother ; but, as the third advanc^^ 
he, the second> would stand in a double relationt 

to the eldest, and to the youngest. Thus, if 

^ . . , . 1 ■ ■■ . ■ I III. 

* The effects produced by disparity of years between brothen it 
appositely remarked by Plutarch, in bis account of the celebrated 
Koman Patriots, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus ; and though his obser- 
vation applies to the time of action, rather than to any similarity or 
distinaion of character arising from the disparity, it will serve to shew 
that such cases have frequently a positive or negative effect on qualities 
and circumstances^ and demajid the attention of the in^[uisitive obsorver* 

** Tiberius was nine years older than his brother ; consequently their 
Apolitical operations tocJ^ place in different periods. This was a grestt 
disadvantage, and indeed the principal thing that prevented their success* 
flad they flourished together and acted in concert, such an union would 
have added greatly to their force, and perhaps might have rendered it 
intsisuble/* Piuiurck : in Fit. Ttb. Gracch. 
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J. theeldeat was lofty,energetic,and unyielding — and 

ibe joungest delicate, diffident, and susceptible — 
L the second brother would, gradually, take a 
f character between the two extremes : be would 
f ))e prudent, impartial, and conciliating ; tem* 
) pering llie immitigable firmness of the one with 
I tbe unsuspecting softness of the otber ;^-biB 
[ sbaracterislics would be mnderatioD, equanimity, 

^nd justice. Nor is this wholly an imaginary or 
■ even an unfrequent case ; several remarkable 

instances, very similar to the above, having cotoe 
I tinder the personal knowledge of the writer of 
I this Essay ; and others, of a like nature, have 

Jieeo obtaiced from sources of wcll-authetiticate4 
I information. 



This, it must be noted, is a situation, where it is 
known, or assumed, that the characters, from dis- 
position and education, have taken a virtuous and 
amiable turn. For, barely changing the moral qua<i 
lities will not alter the generic lenoency which is 
acquired from pro:iimily and local ronditioo. 
Thus the case of three brothers — Kdward, 
Richard, and George — may be assumed, where 
the minds arc supposed, from circuaistances and 
example, to have taken directions of an evil cost. 
The eldest, arrogant, tj rannical, cruel, and obsti* 
nate ; the youngest, weak, ftmid, sordid, and 
cringing: then will the second be cifcumspect. 
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coor> malignant, and hypoci'itifcaL The attribute 
of Edward will be violence^ of George pusilla- ^ 
nimity, and of Richard dissimulation. The in-> 
genious reader will naturally observe, that these 
cases may, sometimes^ be varied andintermixed, aft 
well in respect of general turpitude and excellence^ 
as in the influence of the particular delations among 
themselves. What is aimed at here, is to draw 
the student's attention more minutely to the bio- 
graphical principles, that unceasingly rise from 
mere situation and propinquity. 

There are many other local relations, which 
produce effects, and which claim attention in this> 
as well as in the subsequent periods. The per- 
manent consequences effected by a parent's ua- 
natural partiality, or preference of one child to 
another, are too obvious, to stand in need of any 
illustration in this place* The vanity, malevo** 
lence, and weakness of the favourite, have been 
as conspicuous as the characters of envy, hatred, 
and violence*— or of sagacity, independence, and 
courage, so generally marked on the discarded 
and neglected. 

We also frequently see one enjoying some 
peculiar advantage, distinct from others of the 
same family. No matter of what nature it may 
be, whether personal, mental^ or acquired, the 
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local condition is such, that appropriate effects 
must naturally follow. If be possess strength 
or beauty, if his abilities or teaming be pre- 
eminent, if he be beir to title or estate,--»iD all 
these cases, the fear, the flattery, the admiration, 
and the respect of surrounding associates and 
attendants, wilt lay the germs of future passions ; 
and they will have a reciprocal influence, as welt 
on those who bestow, as on him who receives the 
adulation. Nemo errat uni sibi, sed demeotiam 
spargit in prozimos accipitque ioTicem.* 



Quitting the nursery and the parental chamber, 
our tender subject now timidly advances to the 
fellowship of coeval sports, and to the tumult 
and exercises of the formidable school. Curiosity 
now awakens all his faculties ; every thing is 
new, every thing is impressive. Interesting 
objects call forth his powers. Motives stimulate 
him into pursuit; and the different dispositions, 
talents, and afl'ections, of his new companions, lead 
, to comparison, imitation, contest, and exertion. 
Inattentive to other circumstances, regardlessisfi 
the past and of tbe future, every thing present in 
presses him with the keenest sensibility : and at 
this eventful period may he plainly discerned 
the passions rising from their embryo state iuto 
life and action. 

• Senee. Ep. 94. 
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Here tbe situation becomes peculiary inte* 
resting ; and should be considered, in a dis*^ 
tinctive estimate, as respecting bis natural abili^ 
ties and circumstances in life, compared with 
those of bis associates. In this tender season^ 
many circumstances will produce impressions 
very different from what tbe same things might 
effect in a more advanced state of existence. If 
his companions be older^ stronger, or more active 
than himself, conscious inferiority will ^n g^ oder 
fear and diffidence ; and if their superiority ^lft, --"' 
founded in solid opulence or splendid appearance^ 
self-comparison will end in abject servility or 
sordid baseness. If, on the other side, his con« 
dition be the reverse of this collocation, the 
contrary of all these ittipressions, will, generally 
speaking, be evidently distinguished. 

Curiosity now arranges her objects ; self- 
interest adjusts their value ; and imitation se* 
lects examples. Where there exists no previous 
bias, shining and conspicuous characters, of every 
kind, will draw to them youthful attention ; and, 
according to the mode and degree of opportunity 
and repetition, they will be assumed as objects of 
regard, and an endeavour to resemble them will 
be excited. But it still oftener happens, that^ven 
in the foregoing stage of infancy, tbe mind may 
have contractc;d a dispositioa to ke^^ittracted by 
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one kind of qualiltes and appeataiicCB rather than 
by another. In such a case, the tirat view of the 
congenial semblance will allure the willing 
powers ; and the character, so distinguished, 
will not only be admired and followed fur that 
(quality that first esciled tlie attention, bulj by 
asaociatiou, all the otlier peculiarities of the 
model will concur in furmiDg one general 
example— ouc shining standard of imitation. 

_,Mau is the creature of imitation. The pro- 
pensity infiuenccii every stage of his being, every 
degree of his advancement ; though, certainly, 
with less power on maturity of years and pre- 
cmiaence of intellect. But in this, as in every 
operation of nature — though the general laws be 
certain and imperative — limitations and modify- 
ing circumstancea may be expected. Imitation, 
though it generally meet facility, sometimes 
encounters obstruction, and is always subject to 
local or incidental variety. The weak, and 
especially the young, * are the subjects of iU 
powerful transmutations. In this earty and in- 
teresting portion of existence, the tender and 
flexible disposition is generally presented wUh 
such a BuccessioH of miscellaneous, unconuected 

• " Ai ihii lime of life every thing it imiuiion ; ind I am con- 
virced that there i) DOt a lingle oilginal idea in a-nian'i head till he'i 
of an age to propagate his ipeciei."~Kotithue, ipeaking of himiclfi 
ihojgb ii taihei applies to adolctccRCe iban childoood. 
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objects^ that the one frequently counteracts the 
impcession made by the other. Curiosity has t\6 
time to examine^ attention no interest to fix, 
and imitation-— all susceptible, as it is^ooks for 
a permanency of attraction in vain : and» in this 
case^ though the imitative faculty may find in- 
discriminate gratification, the subjects appear so 
promiscuous, and, in their effects, sometimes 
involved in such contrariety, as to fail in pro* 
dttcang any lasting measure of tendency or pi'e- 
ferenee. Under such circumstances are formed 
the every-day beings that are commonly launched 
into life, vrith characters-^" every thing by fits, 
and nothing long;" and frequently so neutralised 
"by the heterogeneous mixture of these discordant 
iejements, as to present no character at all. 



Such are iht Anomalies Vvhich frequently dis» 
turb the regular influence of this powemil 
principle. But, when the disposition is highly 
8HSceptibie, and the object presented is wholly or 
in part congenial to an original or ^airly-acquired 
tendency, the impression, in that case, may be so 
grateful, as to engross the feelings, faculties, and 
desires of the mind, to the exclusion of other 
surrounding incitements. The same effect may 
be produced,^-^if the cause of the excitement be 
in any high degree povrerfiuU either from sudden* 
mw, magnitudej or extreme force; — or^ vrhen, 

E E ^ 
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from minute and unJefinable circumstanccB, the 
impreasion has been so frequenllj repfated, -that 
a gradual facility of reception has been con- 
tracted, mid habit has passed iuto preference 
and determination. 

Perhaps about this period we ma; remark on 
the gradual but lasting effects impressed upon 
the imagination and feelings bj the nature and 
form of surrounding scenery. Time and place, 
(hougb most essential points, are too little re* 
garded in the details of biography. Aa the 
period of life, and even the season of the year, — 
and, still wider, the general state of the times — 
may claim attention, from their inBuencing or 
controlling an event or disposition under coa- 
aideration ; so the local situation, or place of 
residencCj will dispose the mind to receive im- 
pressions that are, or by fanciful association 
seem to be, derived from a species of mental 
correspondence between appearance and concep- 
tion. Thus the apparent variety of effects, pro- 
duced by a. residence in cities or in Tillages— in 
passing life among splendid buildings or among 
the rural scenes of nature — will claim diatiuct 
attentioD. 

However the dwelling in crowds may con- 
tribute, by collision of multifarious intercourse, 
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to break down aud soften the rough features of 
original oharacter, it must^ at the same time, be 
allowed^ that by a residence in the capital^ or 
seat of empire^ the mind is enlarged by the 
importance of the transactions^ and the mag- 
nificence of the objects that are continually pre- 
sented by the mere circumstances of the situ^itibn. 
The heroic times of Greece and Rome will 
furnish ample instances of this local influence. 
The objects and circumstances daily presented^ 
and the conceptions and dispositions incited by 
.them, were all of , magnitude and importance, 
whether the creatures of sensation or intellect. 
The citizens of these illustrious republics found 
themselves identified with the splendour which 
surrounded them. Their eyes were filled with 
the magnificence of their public buildings^ and 
writh the grandeur of their religious and mHitarj 
spectacles. Their meetings were amidst the 
crowds of the forum, to give their consent or 
refusal to institutions and decisions of the most 
vital and extended consequence. Their sports 
and shews were on the grandest scalcj and com- 
manded feelings of the most interesting nature 
where life and death were the objects of public 
exhibition. 

This union of moral and physical impression 
forms the basis of natural or acquired sensibility; 
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and tlioiigh mere situatinn, of itself, cannpl 
create a facultv; it ma; have powerful ioQueace 
in directing conatitiitionat disposition, and 
strengthening a sensibility once excited, 



The interesting effects produced on the young 
niind> by the iiflpressions received from rural 
pcenery, have been noticed by those philosophers 
\vho have happily applied analysis to tlie intellec- 
tual povvers as well as to the feelings of the Ueart. 
Seas.mouDtains, rivers, sublime views, picturesque 
scenes, groves, wilds, and cultivation, have all 
their specilic characters, and impress 
the susceptible mind proportionate ejects. 



udg I 



In the Earl of Cuctian's Essay on the genius^ 
character, and productions of Thomson, he 
attributes the poetic genius of that amiable 
Nvriler to the impressions derived from tlie pic- 
turesque, pastoral, and romantic scenery, of 
Tiviotdale, where he passed his infancy and early 
youth. In Lord Buchan's own words, as corro- 
borating our ideas on this head, ii may be usi 
to adduce his sentiments. 



11 U9^ ' 



"May it not be rationally supposed, that, 
without any predisposing circumstances in the 
> bodily frame, a child will receive the impressions 
L^at are most conducive to that glorious combi- 



HiaT ' 
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nation of tbem (which when matured to perma* 
nent thought we call genius) in the country 
more readily than in town or villages, where every 
thing is too complex for their understandings." 
And again — '^ Will not an education less artificial 
and tending more to the Spontaneous conterapla* 
tion of MATURAt OBJECTS be more favourable to 
these attainments than the contrary } And would 
it not be properer to allow children to feed 
more upon their own thoughts, than on tbi^ 
thoughts and instruction of others V* 

It has been remarked, and is here mentioned 
as a further practical testimony, that no country 
in Europe is more calculated than Switzerland 
to enrich the imagination of the poet with rural 
images. This has been applied to the advantages 
which the celebrated Gesner derived from roman- 
tic scenery between Zurich and Raperschwil — 
scenery inviting the poet to the enchanting banks 
of the Sil and the Limmat, and producing cor- 
respondent effects upon4he susceptible mind, that 
was there enjoying and studying the beauties of 
unsophisticated nature.. In taking leave of these 
observations on local influence, it may be per-« 
mitted to remark, that there is a permanent 
distinction between the disposition and taste 
formed by the beautiful, the wild, the romantic 
views of nature^ and the ordeo delicacy, and 



grandeur, imbibed by the constaot view of tbe 
master-piecei of art, in arcbitecture, sculpture^ 
and paiuting. 

To close : — we may venture to affirm^ that 
there is do object, pb}sical or moral, that can be 
presented to tbe conception at this aiisceplible 
period of liTe but will produce correipondent. 
emotions ; and according to the nature, forMj 
and duration of the excitement, and the aptitud0» 
Bensibilitj, and steadiness of the disposittail|)ii. 
permaoeot habits, manners, and opinions, wHI" 
be formed, affecting every aspect of the future 
conduct and character. For this reason it bu 
been thought useful to dwell with such minuteaeH 
on this parly adoption and disclosure of the views, 
m'>tives, and incipient principles of moral action. 
In the more advanced stages of life, it will 
appear less necessary to dilate on the subject. 
Man, in his mature state, has been amply con- 
templated. His personal faculties, his moral 
condition, and his intellectual powers, have been 
respectively coniidered, aud by writers of such 
qualifications and eminence, that it might be 
accounted as presumptuous, as it would be re* 
duodaot, to go over tbe same ground. 
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SECT. VI. ADOLESCENCE* 

In this delicate stage of advancement, the 
appearances grow attractive^ and progression 
becomes visible. The mind begins to unfoM and 
display its powers. Right and wrong, good and 
evi\, are beheld with more distinctness, and call 
upon the fluctuating will for moral choice and 
action ^religion operates with increased influence, 
and leads the soul to feel the destiny and impor- 
tance of its nature ; the passions commence their 
wild career with all the blandish meats of attrac* 
tion ; — in short, the whol^ frame is undergoing 
a complete change. The heart beats high, the 
spirits are buoyant ; every thing is new, every 
thing is perfect ; the present is enjoyed without 
fear, and hope smiles at the future in confident 
anticipation. 

— ^ 

At the termination, or at the ^commencement 
of 9very period in the progress of life, or at any 
epoch, signalized by some important and leading 
train of events, it may be found of advantage 
to take a retrospective glance at the nature and 
process of what went before ; how much of 
the former state seems adapted to coalesce readily 
with the new ; or what essential changes are 
likely to take place in forming the character 

G G 
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of llie present condition. The gradual or tbs 
sudden nature of the transition must be noted't 
and no particular should be omitted, wbicb can 
add a link to the connection of the two cues; 
and no circumstance should be passed by, which 
may serve to distinguish ouc era from another. 

For, though the life of man be generally 
defined as comprising a continued series of 
Volition and action ; yet, even physically con- 
sidered, it is found to be resolved into certain 
stages or periods ; all of which, in points and 
portions, may be adjusted on the chronological 
scale. But wheu grand and prominent changes 
occur, whether they be of a moral or temporal 
nature, they, also, claim from the biographer 
a distinct notice, and command such a pause of 
separate attention, as the importance aud duration 
of their etfects may seem to deserve. 



On the occurrence of such epochs', besides the 
consideration of the immediate change, some 
biographers have found advantage in recapitu- 
lating the character of the hero up to that period; 
and, as practised by Clarendon * and other acute 
inquirers, even taking a glance at the characters 
of his contemporaries, and of the situation of the 
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times and manners^ which inight> in any shape, 
bear on, or influence his disposition and conduct. 
And for this reason, as well as in order to keep 
the attention from being exhausted by the tedious- 
ness of a continued narration, many have found 
it useful to their purpose to separate the compO'^ 
sition into grand and sub-divisions, such as books, 
'chapters, and sections. But it should be aoticed, 
that these compartments are not to be laid down 
as mere segments, or as if they were divided by 
a sc^le of equal parts after the work was com* 
pletely finished : on the contrary, they must^ 
e^h of them, appear to be a perfect and copnecte4 
portion of the work ; having au interesting com- 
mencement, and concluding with spch a conse.* 
quential period, as may not only give an interval 
of rest, but also an opportunity of reflection, to 
the observing reader. 

By the assistance of such resting places-^ 
allowing time for the recollection of the past^ 
and indicating precise direction to the future^— 
the itinerary of life may be precisely marked. 
The contemplation will be aided by the systematic 
distribution of the respective parts; and the 
biographical prospect will be improved by these 
distinct and regular views of the difierent stages 
of infancy, childhood, and adolescence. Under 
this regulated point of aspect, we shall be enabled 

G G 2 
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to observe the whole course of action, with ^\\ 
the dtstiDguishiiig marks of pragresHfua and ad- 
vancement; gradually presenting new objecli, — 
and, by change and advancement of the state, 
condition, and the relatiun with Burrounding 
circumstances, — superinducing an increased or 
improved set of appetites, passions, and aSections; 
similar to what is observed to take place in the 
stages of transition from barbarism to civilization, 
in the general history of mankind. 

The Crst article that meets us in this portion 
of our process Is tlie interesting and importaiit 
business of education. — Education, taking it in 
its generfil, and indeed genuine sense, faas been 
properly defined " That series of means, by 
which tlic human understanding is gradually 
enlightened, and the dispositions of the heart are 
formed and called forth, between earliest infancy 
and (be period when we consider ourselves M 
quali&ed to take an active part in life." 



Under such a comprehensive notion, every 
circumstance, which from incident or design may 
influence, or be present at, the unfolding of the 
youthful faculties, becomes an object of high 
Consideration, and takes an important position ia 
this more extensive view of the subject. But, 
as a great portion of this Essay has been humbly 
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devoted to the attempt of exploring^ and/where 
it appe^ared possible^ of assisting in the developer 
ment and improvc^ment of the powers of the 
yoatbful mind-— more^ on that lieadj need not be 
added in the present instance. 

It is, however, necessary, in this part of the 
process, that we should call upon the writer or 
student to direct his attention to that branch of 
education, which appertains to the school aiid 
the progress of literary acquisition. The many 
and elaborate works on the subject of scholastic 
education, that have been offered to our seridus 
and practical perusal, might allow us barely to 
refer to such popular productions, and pass on to 
the other subjects of the section : but, though no 
new lights can be advanced on this interesting 
topic, it does not appear consistenlt with the 
purpose in hand to throw it wholly by, withoAt 
some observation. 

The first matter (especially in a biographical 
point of view ) which seems to call for reflection, 
is, the long contested point— whether literary and 
other advantages are best obtained from having 
the early part of the education administered by it 
private tutor, or in the bustle and emulaiion of 
a public school ? 
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' Witli regard to privale education, in order to 

do it justice, and allow it all the merit it may 

seem to claim, v/e must admit, under this bead, 

' the advantages lltat may be derived from the 

Buperiotcndiiig vigilance aiul skill of a judicious 

parent — from a relative who has understanding 

enough to comprehend^ the actual application of 

nrinciples to circumstances, and who has the 

; ihost powerful of all motives to put his ltnowIedg;e 

' into practical execution. In this fortunate case, 

, science is directed to subjects always within 

P )¥ach of the experiment, and pretept is melted 

' Into the advices of paternal affection. 

There is infinite difference between the specu- 
'hitions of the recluse philosopher — drawing hii 
aphorisms from the learning obtained by books 
or distant observation on the nalure and progress 
or the human mind — and the conclusions of the 
acientific parent, who can apply (he general 
principles of general nature to the actual con- 
dition of the young objects immediately before 
bim, and under (he influence of his practical 
discipline and experiment. The detached, but 
accurate maxims thrown out by Mr. William 
Burdon, (a parent of the above description) 
in his ingenious literary " Tiiotjghtb," have in 
tbcm more of solid, practicable application than 
can be derived from voluminous didactic trcaliBes, 
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founded on arbitrary theories, and deficient in 
the adtantages of actual experiment and patient 
induction. 

Private education^ like all human institutions^ 
has also its disadvantages. The \Yant of mixing 
in the sportSj contentions^ and emulation of a 
public seminary^ often leaves the youthful mind 
in a ^tate of torpid iml^ecility. This narrow 
circle of thinking and actings though it may not 
absolutely exclude the energies .of perseverance 
and self-estimation^ will frequently render the 
manners in some measure untractable-^f not 
decidedly timid^ certainly unsocial. 

A jolitary or sequestered mode of living will^ 
in all stages of existence^ produce suitable effects 
on the disposition and conduct. What has been 
remarked on the subject^ by those who dtkvr 
effective consequences from each condition in 
which man can be placed^ will especially apply 
to that ductile state^ in which every circumstance 
and every situation leave sensible marks of the 
impression. 

Clarendon^ in remarking upon the character 
of John Digby^ first Earl of Bristol^ makes, the 
following applicable observation. '^ He was 9, 
man of great parts and a wise man;' yet as he 
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bad been, for the most part, single, and hy him- 
lelf in busitiesB, and had lived Utile in consort, 
be was passionate and supercilious in council; 
and did not bear contradiction without much 
beat."* 

A secluded mode of education, by preserving 
the mind from multiform and extraneous distrac- 
tions, often condenses the powers to the (rack of 
a single passion or pursuit, which iu such case 
unites powers, that would be otherwise diffaied, 
over a variety of objects. 

We thus frequently perceiTC that the par tii^ 
object selected, or offered by' design or accn 
to the youthful choice, will generally attract tbe 
undivided attention of the aspirant, to tbe ex- 
clusion of every other aim or purpose : and tbe 
pursuit, thus narrowed, will call forth persevering 
though limited powers, and form a character 
obstinate in advancement, and confined in ihtt 
selfiahneBs of its views. — •■' Private educatiort. 
isolates young men too much, It accuiloBM 
them too much to look upon thcmselvei as 4m 
centre of attention. It gives them too much 



* The man wbo hnguiihcs in retiremtni, and ruit^ at it were, in 

obscuriiy, alwayi tcquirci lO be ronsed and puihed on ; or be lakxt att' " 

opposite turn and iwclU with vain conceit; for ihc oiaa who neirn' 

comparci biicielf with anotbct, oaiuially ovetvaluci himielF. ' 

Quinlil, L. I, e, S. 
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self-love. It neither inspires them with the 
social virtues, nor excites any degree of emulation^ 
and estranges theih from every notion of the 
common good,* 

The other form of education^ by opening the 
young mind to all the impressions of a mixe^ 
community^ will seem calculated to create a 
disposition to frankness^ courage, comprehension, 
and a taste for social enjoyment. Public exhi* 
bition, and continued calls on sympathy, v^ill 
naturally produce freedom of manners and libe* 
rality of sentiment. In the petty contentions of 
the form, and the more extended ones of the 
school, fearlessness and presence of mind will be 
acquired ; the order pervading the common 
system will regulate, as its variety will extend, 
the views and the judgment ; emulation wi||^ 
urge the pace of ambition, while frequent con>« 
parison will moderate the pretensions of self^^ 
opinion ; and the communion of sports, exercises, 
and intetests, will lay the foundations of generosity, 
friendship, and the propensity to social enjoy* 
ments. On the other hand, the superintendence 
being general, vigilance cannot be omnipresent ; 
and the direction of particular cases may pass 
away unrestrained and unobserved. Plodding 
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persevprance, and Ibe sudden energy, called iolo 
action by procrastinated study, passing in tfae 
crowd for application and genius, may, for Ibc 
want of being properly noticed, sink into duloesi 
or be inflated into vanity. Conscious inferiority 
vrill bring servility or cunning ; and repeated 
failure, and the exhibition of the successful ad- 
vancement of others, will terminate ia the torpor 
<if despondence or the workings of envy. The 
character is broken from its originality by col- 
lision ; desultory habits and manners are con- 
tracted by perpetual changes in the objects of 
imitation. Sensuality increases by contagion ; 
licentiousness is encouraged by example ; the 
rudiments of all the passions are called into play; 
and the seeds of vitious tendency are laid and 
nourished by general communication and i 
tterted concealment. 






It is left to those, who professedly treat i 
subject, to sum up the advantages and disadvan- 
tages, generally attending upon these opposite 
modes of scholastic education ; and to draw, 
from the comparison, a conclusive judgment id 
favour of the one, or of the other. 



Examples might be readily collected, which 
might, to demonstration, elucidate the good and 
the bad effects of both. It is sufficient for our 
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biographic purpose^ that we advert to the im- 
portance of attendiogj not only to the qniantity 
sod Qatitre of the learning and other improve^ 
ineBto acquired at thi« time of life^ but also to 
the circuBurtaDces accompanying the mode by 
which they are adainistered ; egpecially, whea 
these circumstances are likely to produce sensible 
effects upon the yielding disposition. 

Ja examining this contested subjept^ we may^ 
for the present purpose^ take into vie w^ only tb^ 
bemifickd consequences^ which have often accrued 
from each of these different ways of supplying 
the youthful mind with literary or genera^ 
Icnowledge ; and in this point of view can see 
-reason to account for many discriminating traits 
€Ef character, derived from the influence of these 
different forms. In elucidation of tbis^ the con- 
templation of two shining examples might be 
-offered to the ingenuity and penetration of the 
inquisitive student. The examples proposed for 
«ucb an experiment, are no les3 than those of two 
well- known, illustrious, and once rival statesmen. 
Personages, who, from two such opposite chan-' 
nels of improvement, seemed to draw forth all 
jthat was valuable in their different courses--^ 
every thing that could improve the faculties, 
^xalt the views, and fix the stamp of decision 
on their respective characters. 
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Witbout, af all, entering into sucb examination, 
/but, at the same time, fully conceiving what an 
illustration of tlie subject might be derived from 
F" such a study, we shall proceed, barely to advance 
the pre-eminent names of Pitt and Fox. — The first 
had big early culture at home, under the vigilant 
superintendence of an accomplished and discern- 
ing father : the other had his Rtsl impressioiis 
and elforts given to him amongst a crowd at 
compeers and competitors. Mr. Pitt's early 

I education was under a private tutor,* ,at« hii 
lather's seat at Burton Pyiisent ; and he was not 
taken from that situation until be was of a 

t ' proper age to enter on his public career of life 
.at Cambridge. On the contrary, Lord Holland 
decidedly gave the preferenceof a public tofipri* 
Tale mode of tuition : and, under this conviction, 
sent his son Charles Fox, at an early age, to the 
bustle and competition of Westminster school; 
from whence, in due time, he was transferred 
to the bigber range of fellowship and emul^iOa 
at Eton, previous to the finishing of his eduFatioH 
at Oxford. 



The character of the tutor is loo material in 
the great busineas of education to be wholly 
omitted, or even to be but slightly regarded. 
His influence, on the moral as well as literary 

• Tlw*CT,Mr.Wilioii,— •fierwuJ»Dw:wi, and Cinon ofWindiw. 
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" ti6\irse of advancement^ is generally important 

^^chteugh to call for distinct notice ; and where 

' 'tlieTuture Eminence of the pupil has to become 

cbhspiciidu^/ it would Bcem ah act of injustice 

^o pass over this stage of improvement, vi^ithout 

gfvitig'due UttehtioD and praise to the character 

of ttte'lirfeCeptor. 'It also becomes necessary/ to 

'^ the prkcticat utility 6t biographical composition, 

to regard^ with due attention^ those cases, where 

th'^ itiotfe'^of education^ or the personal character 

.ii, .. . ' ■ . " . • • ' ■ ' 

6f ' the ititbr, s^ebs to have produced untowa^rd 

* 't)ri, ks sdniistimes bis^pperis,' even contrary eQepts 

f>bm ' ("hat whi^li, m 'common circumstances^ 

ihight liaVe bifen reasonably expected. 
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Much discussion and many examples might 
lie brought forward, in proof of the importance 
<hat should be attached to this view of the sub- 
ject. The independent manners and rigid disci- 
pline of the celebrated George Buchanan, in bis 
tuition' and education of James tlie sixths of 
Scotland (first of England) — with their eSecis 
on the mind of that feeble and pedantic monarch- 
will offer some useful studies on the nature and 
• incidental variety of the impressions communica- 
ted to the pupil by the character and governance 
of the preceptor. The no less illustrious Fen^^n 
may supply similar materials for biographical 
research^ in the vigilant superintendence and mi- 
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nnte exactness made use of by him in the educa^ 
lion of the Duke of Anjou — afterwards Kii^ 
Philip the fifth, of Spain. And the references^ 
drawn from a philosophical survey of (bis very 
ease, are so accurately exhibited in one of our 
recent literary journals, that, without apology, 
they may" be fairly offered as an authorised proof 
of the practicable nature of the suggested studies. 

In describing the system adopted by FeneloOj 
for the occasion above alluded to, the learned 
writer proceeds - ^'But the plan had the ardi-' 
nary defect of systems of education contrived or 
conducted by persons more than commonly scru-^ 
pulpus and rigourous, wbof^im so eagerly at the 
banishment of faults, that they are apt to weakeii 
the principles of excellence, — and who generally 
at last produce a feeble, timid, useless innocence, 
instead of the vigour and resolution necessary 
for the common duties of life, or of those mag* 
nanimous virtues which are often mixed with 
considerable faults, but which alone are capable 
t)f rendering signal and splendid services to 
mankind."* 

Our companions are our first tutors. The 
examples are so near, and the propensity to copy 

« Edmburgh Review, Vol. XXI. Fait I. p. 187 :— on CoxcTt Me- 
moirs of the Spanith Bourbonit 
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SO gtrong, tliat the whole of youth ia one continued 
act of imitative adoption. The distance betweea 
age and adolescence is too great to cause cither 
attachment or imitation. Virtue^ as well as ta- 
lents, is generated in the active intercourse of 
associates and competitors ; and from the excite- 
ments, produced by thia communion, arise the 
rudiments of all that ia operative and ioteresting 
in the future man. In dwelling upon this early 
state of social intercourse, many distinctions of 
importance offer themselves to the consideration 
of the biographer. The disparity of age, rank, 
personal qualities, and intellectual cndowmeats, 
■will effect suitable impressions on the yielding 
disposition : so will also the relation in which the 
young subject stands with his associates— as con- 
sisting of neighbours, brothers, other relatives, 
or perfect strangers.* 

The seeds of the passions, implanted in the 
breast of every human being, are drawn forth to 
maturity by the influence of incidental circum- 
itances, which have a peculiar power of exciting 

* " II hit been obteived of iboie children who owe ihcir nurture and 
educalion lo a cciliin benevolent iniiiiutjon in ihii meln:^]ig, that 
being by iheir misFoctune iirangen la ihose chciiiiJei ihai arise from the 
reUiiam oF filher, mn, and brother, (heir characteu aisuine a com- 
plexion ibat m;itki their conduct thiougb lih." And, encoding ihc 
principle, ii ri added—" The same m^y be said of Savage ; and will 
pcrhapi account for that want of paiitude to his benefacioni, and oihet 
dcFecis in bit temper, with which he leemt la have beCD Juiily charge- 
able." Ba^kiiu' L'fe nj Dr. Johntun, 
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rather the growth of one species than of another, 
according lo the condition of the circumstances 
and nature of the susceptible subject. This dis- 
position to be actuated by the impuUea of sur- 
rounding objects, according to their several 
properties and associntions, will induce the bio- 
grapher to give a due attention to the condtlion 
and qualities of matters bearing so important an 
■ agency in the business of unfolding and deter- 
mining the principles of the future character. 
Therefore every discriminating circumstance in 
this fellowship of intercourse and education de- 
mands from the observer patient though 
discerning appropriation. 



on de- I 



The peculiar personal characters of these, our 
compeers in moral advancement and literary 
progress, are too essentially linked Mith the 
whole process of forming the permanent sj^steni 
of thought and action to be passed over without 
the necessary examination ; and have an indispen- 
sable claim on the peculiar attention of both the 
man who undertakes to write the life of another, 
and of him who engages in the study of general 
biography as a science. 

This salutary practice has been most profitably 
attended to by Lord Clarendon, in the history of 
his Life, He makea excellent remarks oa tba 
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companions of bis yobth/ and of the habits and 
principles he derived from such intercourse. 
He gi?es full*drawn characters of his associates; 
and these he judiciously divides into three distinct 
classes— his acquaintance v^hilst only a student-^ 
his more iatimate friends-— and, his friends inl^t$ 
profession. These, especially the latter, vrerc 
the most eminent men of their day ; and of all 
he has given succinct and impressive characters. 
The early companions, the youthful connections 
and friendships of Thomas Day, with the effects 
produced by them on his amiable disposition^ are 
happily introduced in Dr. Kippis's well-written 
Life of him in the Biographia Britannica ; as 
well as by his friend Keir, in the elaborate ac-^ 
count hjs affection has prompted him to draw of 
that je;;]|^celient character, 

f 

About this time frequently occur these acci-» 
dental circumstances, which, though they do not 
create a pecub'ar genius, (that being the happy 
result of attention, taste, and application) yet do 
very often determine those faculties, whose direc-* 
tion, by a different casualty, or even by a skilful, 
management of relatives or tutors, might have 
been bent into a contrary track. Biography has 
furnished us with many instances of this sort ; 
and where they can be investigated they shoulcl 
be noticed, not only as tracing the course of 4 

I I 
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passion or pursuit from its original source, but 
as affording aa indicatiou of what may be dig" 
creetly presented to youthful curioiity, id order 
to attract the ductile spirit into a projected line 
of direction. The examples are too ouineroua, 
and too familiar to ever; geaeial reader, to admit 
that we should intrude a selection here. 

Among the various objects wbicb faave an in- 
fluence in the way that we are remarkiag' upon, 
there is one class peculiarly productive of these 
effects ; and that consitts of such Books ( foreiga 
to those imposed by the system of educalioo) as 
are casually or purposely presented ; and which, 
by their novelty and perhaps sympathy with some 
hitherto unexcited powers, raise up proprositioa, 
and, in a vigorous or susceptible mind, urge and 
determine to a certain couri^e of thought and 
action — perhaps to ardent adventure and success" 
ful eminence. 



Religion, if in its peculiar circumstances it 
offer any incipieot or permanent distinction to 
biographic notice, must be reverentially at- 
tended to. The disciptiue of the seminary, with 
regard to freedom or strictness of regulation, to* 
getber with the nature of the exercises, amuse- 
ments, and periods of vacation, may, at times, 
supply matter for reflection, and objects for «tr 
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attipte. And, after alU in this, as in ever j other 
period of the process, unexpected ctrcumstaocei 
will arise, often oailing the biographer frpm his 
ikdjusted prospectus of regulslr cases to new 
Instances, claiming, from their iaiportattce,eve9 
a lugber degree of coneideratton. 



SECT. TII. YOUTH. 

Many of the points, supposed to be established 
at the time of life bounded by the last aection, 
will continue their influence in the advancedtti^e* 
which is the subject of the present ; and some of 
them, owing to occasional variation in the cit^ 
cumstances, will not commence their operation 
before this period. But these are fluctuations, 
which, not occurring unfrequenUy, are easily 
noted and adjusted. 

The personal qualities now disclose themselves, 
mid generally take some share in modifying, if 
Bdtin fiaiing Uie character. It has been said, thai 
a peculiar form of body is invariably accompanied 
by a peculiar disposition of mind. However this 
may hold good in a comprehensive view of 
animated' nature, all that is aimed, at, in this placa« 
h to tdke a transient view of the natural gifls or 

I I 2 
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. defects of the person, and to make some obsecva- 
tioiiB on the sensible efiects which have accrued 
from such conformation. And in this enquiry, 
in order to avoid repetition, it is our wish to be 
understood, that the intended remarks are not 
meant to be confined to the present period, but 
extended to CYery portion of our being, where 

■personal attributes are likely to produce effects 
Upon the disposition and conduct. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this disquisition 
4o touch upon the physical power, which, from 
the nature of their union, the body contioually 
exercises upon the mind ; our business upon the 
present occasion is to trace the moral injlumce 
proceeding from such connection. 



In commerce with the world it is well understood, 
even by common observers, that (he person, the 
voice, and the maqner of a man, are productive 
of very sensible effects upon the minds and beha- 
viour of others. This, in itself, is worthy of the 
' biographer's attention. But, on looking a little 
closer, it wilt be found that such endowments 
(and the same may be said of their contraries) 
will bave a powerful share in influencing the 
character of the possessor himself. Strength, 
atature, beauty, dignity of aspect, gracefulness 
of manuei's, and a sweet or a commanding voici^ 
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lire favourable gifts of nature^ and should be re- 
tpordedi together with the consequences^ personal 
or ektraneous^ ^hich may have been derived 
from them. 

Vigour of body» a dignified presence, and a 
sonorous voice are powerful requisites to obtain 
respiect; but they also, sometimes, impress the 
possessor with too lofty a sense of personal ad« 
vantages, to the exclusion of those mental ac- 
complishments, which are not only of an higher 
order, but are also of a more permanent dura* 
tion. Considering them according to either case, 
they have too much Weight in justly appreciate* 
ing a character to be passed by neglectingly. 

There is a picture of this kind by that master^ 
artist the Lord Clarendon, which, as applying 
to the subject in hand, may bear an insertion : 
it is of the accomplished Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
done in the historiographer's usual ha{>py man- 
ner.—*' He was a man of a very extraordinary 
person and presence^ which drew the eyes of all 
men upon him, and which were more fixed by 
a wonderful: . graceful behaviour, a fliowing 
courteiiy and civility, and such a volubility of 
language as surprised and delighted ; and though 
iti another man it might have appeared to have 
somewhat of affectatiod^ it was marvellous grace^* 
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fill in him, and seemed natural to his size aad 
mould of his person, to the gravity of hie mo- 
tioDj and the tune of his voice aad delivery." 

These natural excellencies are always to be 
considered in conjunction witli the circumBtancei 
of disposition and culture ; these may either aid 
them in a bene6cial display of their advantage*, 
or may sink their qualities into a contrary state of 
perversion. The exuberances, in their very oa' 
tare, will eometimes degenerate, whilst defici- 
ency, all susceptible, is continually adding tO| 
and ameliorating what it already possesses. It 
liai been acutely, but justly, remarked, (hat, 
" vigour might increase so far as to produce 
- mental torpor, and weakness of body be connected 
.vritb that mobility, which is often united to the 
fervours of imagination, and the brilliancies of 
genius."* 

But that the attention may not be distracted 
by putting the case in too general a way, it may 
be useful to converge our obscrvatious on one 
distinct instance, which, with its attributes, hai 
oftcu been a subject of contemplation, and which 
may help to illustrate the operation of the 
principles, by the mode and aptitude of the 
application. 



CTirical Review : December, 1796. 
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The jlroposed subject is height of staturb^ 
'with its coDComitants-^cootrasted by particulars 
resulting from observations on those of a contrary 
dimension. And this may> for the present^ serve 
ia place of the many conditions of contrast, that 
have been made subjects of study-^such as 
strength^ beauty^ symmetry^ alertness^ pleasing 
or sonorous voice^ &c. with their opposites-*-^ 
imbecility, ugliness, deformity, sluggishness, &c. 
<«9*«ill of which, as contrasts, will in principle 
ftSBoeiate with the instance under present con* 
templation. 

Talloess, from its very nature, gives a certain 
cast to the mien^ which, operatiag on those with 
whom an intercourse is held, and the effect re^ 
coiling upon the possessor, must produce a peca<* 
bar turn of thinking, according to the natural 
disposition or acquired habits of the person* 
By attention to the workings and effects of this 
proce88,^n education much of the good it pre^ 
sents may be increased, and much of the evit 
tendency, when detected, may in other cases be 
prevented. So, also, in study, many seeming 
incoherencies, as well as many determinate points 
of character, may be traced to the windings ftom 
that source. Nothing that appertains to the per-* 
son but will affect the mind. The very cloaUiing 
and adornment^ as well as the form and conrtitu* 
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fion of the body, impress the intellect with 
associate modes of thinking and acting. 

Height of figure will give dignity and state* 
liness; and sometimes superciliousness and pride. 
This quality^ like beauty and strength^ has its 
opposite,— producing contrary, and often rival 

eficcls. 

A low stature, in its first aspect and feeling, 
stamps a kind of an impression of inferiority ; 
and where this is not counteracted by mental 
effort, will leave the character, both in estimation 
and 8elf*consciousnes8, degraded by a sensation of 
insignificance, servility, and meanness. When, 
from emulation, ambition, or philosophy, the 
ihind forms a resolution to bear up against this 
personal disadvantage — effort, application, and 
perseverance, frequently produce the most shining 
effects ; and sometimes, on the contrary, the dis- 
position degenerates into characters of envy, 
suspicion, cunning, and malevolence. 

In reviewing the operation and consequences of 
this contrast* we very often see the stately per- 
sonage depend upon the appearance solely for all 
the claims of expected deference and notice; 
whilst the diminutive figure, from acquisitions of 
art, literature, or virtue, and from the activity and 
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oopfidence grounded on these solid advantages^ 
rises into eminence^ and commands that respect 
and admiration^ Which the personal loftiness of 
the other had tried to extort in vain. 

Where there is a spirit to bear up and rise 
against the disadvantages of fortune or of nature^ 
every effort will be tried, every substitute will be 
-adopted, to counteract the evil or cover the pri- 

^ vation. Nothing will be left unattempted which 
can serve to turn the sufferer's own attention fronr 

^ the painful feeling, or to palliate the appearance 
in the eyes of others* 

Aristotle, though his mental powers could well 
place him far above the contempt of others, or 
the possibility of his own self-abasement, yet fell 
into the weakness of those who had not his ri^re 
intellectual endowments to make up for the irre* 
gularities of personal deficiency. He was said to 
be of a short stature, eyes remarkably small, his 
limbs disproportionably slender, and lisped or 
stammered in his speech. To balance these de-^ 
fects, he was not content to depend on the weight 
of his almost super-buman talents, but attempt-^; 
ed to compensate for his ungracious figure, by 
the finery and elegance of his dress ; — his inan- 
tie splendidly adorned^ ' his fisgers loaded with 
valuable rings, and bpth his, head and face 
shaved, while the other scholars of Plato re* 
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tained their long bair and beards.* But, ai 
Doctor Gilliea properly remarks upon the matter, 
in bim this waa a mere accessory, which oeitbef 
altered bi^ character nor weakened bis ardent 
passion for knowledge. 

Bacon says, that deformed persona se^ to 
rescue themselves from scorn by malice and bold- 
ness ; but we see the greater part of them destroy 
the very notion of defect by a resolute pursuit of 
perfection in intellectual acquirements. The 
Mckly, tbe diminutive, and the deformed have, 
perhaps, been beholden for their excetlenee to 
their apparent misfortune ; and Pascal, Pope, 
Boilleau, and Scarron, have exhibited mental 

' powers as unimpaired and as exalted as if they 
had been seated in a frame tbe most faapi 

k -tBonstrucfed and robust. 



i 



There is no state or condition of a corpi 
nature, against which the powers of a vigorous 
mind will not be able to prevail, and even to turn 
the seeming disadvantage into moral profit. The 
tndelibles, (as Lord Bacon terms them) deformity^ 
bastardy, emasculation itself, may lose their igao- 
mitiy; deticiency may be si}p[ilied by succedaue- 
ous faculties, and the appearance of imperfectioo 



* Diogen. Laeit. ia Aiistot. 
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loit in, the splendour of Boperior talent : and even 
the reproachful state of the latter horrid degra- 
datiofi has been snatelied from infamy^ and i$ 
iJmMt tftoned by the masculine enei^y and 
abilitieB of the general Narses, 

I 

In assistance to the studies of those who niay 
trish to go farther into this interesting topic, 
mention may be made of a tract on bodily defor^ 
mltif, written by a person, hims€4f deformed, the 
ingenious William Hay, Esquire.* In his div- 
cussion he considers— I. the natural cease*- 
iqueuces of bodily deformity ,-*-2. bow it affects 
€be outward circumstances, and-— 3. what turn it 
gives to the mind: all which coMidei%tions hebtils 
treated in u fbeling and discriminative matitier. 
For, having always a ready opportunity of ap^ 
plication to his own sensibility, and having 
examined what has been advanced on the subject 
hy the conjecture or obsiHrvation of others, he 
brings to view a very fair exhibition of the case 
in all the physical disadvantages, as weU as all 
the moral bearings, favourable or detrimental, 
^ that may arise from the general or peculiar na* 
ture of the circumstances. 

In returning to what relates more exclusively 
to the purport of this aection, it might be pro* 
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per to resume the topic of education ; aad mark, 
in tliia stage of its advancement, what, ia iti 
progress, it may have added, taken away, or 
altered in the general character. The mode and 
substance of education, iu all its stages and va- 
rieties, have employed the attention of the most 
eminent inquirers, scientific and practical : all 
that falls within the scope of our purpose is, to 
observe, whether the nature of the scholastic 
exercises, the manner of pursuing the studies, or 
the scat of learning itself may not have peculiar 
circumstances attending them, such as are apt to 
impress the mind with certain tendencies of 
thought and inclination. For, it is to be noted, 
that the present matters under contemplation 
bave not relation to improvement in literature, 
or the difl'erent modes by which learning maybe, 
most successfully administered. These subjects 
are not deficient : they Lave been copiously dia* 
cussed and are accessible to all. Tlic aim in this 
place is to direct the attention to the more 
general yet subtle distinctions of mental energy, 
which, from their intensity or remission, plia- 
bility Of firmness, influence the manners and con- 
duct through the whole term of existence. The 
liabits of attention or indolence, of sanguine an- 
ticipation or listless despondence, of ready ap- 
prehension or slow discernment — these, as im- 
pressing lasting characters on the mind and coo^. 
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dilcti are what should engage the biographer's 
distinct examination* 

f 

* Tha earljT quickness with which learning is 
imbibed is not always the indication of perma* 
nent ability. Facility of acquiring does not, in 
general> establish a power of retention : whilst 
what is received with labour and difficulty is 
frequently preserved and meliorated. That ex* 
traordinary person, known by the name of Psal- 
manazar^ was gifted with a remarkable aptitude 
of acquiring the elements of literary knowledge ; 
but the very facilitj of imbibing indisposed him 
from the perseverance necessary to digest and 
improve his attainments ; and his career became 
marked with assumejd claims of excellence he did 
not possess^ and the most visionary ostentations 
4)f romantic vanity. — In contrast to characters of 
this mercurial cast is to be placed the class of 
those slow, but diligent personages, who deli- 
berately pursue their undeviati^g course, and 
retain with tenacity what they have acquired 
by labour. Cato, the younger, at the period of 
his education, proved dull, and slow to appre- 
hend what was offered to him ; but that deficien- 
cy was happily balanced by his possessing a 
strong power of application and perseverance ; 
so that what he once conceived, he very faith* 
fully retained* Doctor Robertson, in charac- 
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tei'izing Ifae emperor Charles V. gives a complele 
example of tlie cla'^s before its. " ]n fortniog 
his Bchemes, tic was bj nature, as well as b^ 
Iiabit, cauliflus and considerate. Born with'tk* 
letits which unfolded themselves slowly^ and 
were late in attaining inattirify, he was acctn» 
tomed to ponder every subject Ihat demanded Ul 
consideratioD, with a careful and deliberate Bik 
tention." 

In the preceding part of this work a synoplt- 
cal table of biographical materials has been 
presented. To dwell upon every article inserted 
there would swell our essay iuto volumes; and 
would be as ineffectual as tedious. The judi- 
cious writer or studeut will know what import- 
ance to attach to the several relative position 
that are exhibited ; and, according to the quan- 
tity and matter, will give them suitable atteolion. 
They all have influence in themselves, or Jo 
their combinations ; jet were we tempted lo 
pause upon this occasion, it should be to consider 
the nature and importance of the consequences 
proceeding from the intimacies of friendship, tbe 
struggles of competition, the intercourse with 
female Bociety, the assistance derived from patro- 
nage, and the obstructions or miscarriages that 
invigorated or diminished resolution. 
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SECT. Till. MANHOO0. 

The circumstances \vhich surround hinij and 
the condition^in which a man finds himself^ on his 
entrance into active lifej operating upon his moral 
and intellectual peculiarities^ are generally effec- 
ibl^l in fixing the permanent constitution df the 
mind and conduct : at leasts in all common ia** 
stances^ this is usually the case. His rank in lifej 
tjie state and nature of his revenue^ the condition 
and character of the society he mixes with, the 
career or profession opened to him^ — and, ahoTc 
all, the form and institutions of the. existing 
government^ together with the opinions and maa- 
ners resulting therefrom — these deternoine the 
future, distinction of his mental qiualities> and, 
altogether^ form and stamp upon him the per* 
sonal identity of a specific character. 

Such, in ordinary cases, is the general operatioa 
of local and temporary circumstances upon the 
sentiments, the passions, and the morals, of men 
Oa their initiation into the functions and duties of 
an active commerce with the world. But where 
a mind of high active powers, fostered by pro* 
gressive or incidental advi^ntages, emerges from 
the schools or college upon its public range of 
life, the exalted spirit of its character will resist 
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the influence of times and situation^ aud afford 
the biographer the more grateful task of tracing 
tlie independent energies of genius and the bold 
aspirations of inventive originality. 

After having appreciated the characterj as thus 
modified hy incident and situation, or as establiall' 
eri by native atiength of mind and powers o| 
original conception, the series of opinions, p^r- 
poaes, and pursuits, essential to this active portion 
of existence, is open to our contemplation ; and 
will be surveyed with more or less diligence,, 94 
the several points seem to be more or less inti.- 
matety associated with the prevailing habits at^ 
local condition of the subject. Some of these 
points^ which, as matters of biographical stud/, 
seem to have been but slightly handled, may.in 
the way of specilication, he just touched oafaeM) 

An account of the changes produced by. tha 
effccls of domestic or foreign Travel, on a per- 
son's maimers and seutimcnts, will claim a share 
. of ioieretit and consideration from the delineator 
as well as the student. The space which Travcb 
should occupy in the history of a man's life, may 
be regulated by their duration and extent, the 
end for which they were undertaken, the im- 
portance of the occurrences^ and the consequence* 
resulting from the whole, Of this cBtiraatc, the 
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objects in view of the traveller most commonly 
decide : for when the mind is bent towards an 
delusive set of observations^ it will be sure to 
dwell only on that class of notices originally pro- 
posed for examination and enjoyment. 

Some enter on an unprepared course of travels^' 
merely as a measure appertaining to their rank ; 
and^ after the unprofitable rapidity of a tour^ 
return with a vague notion of indiscriminate 
objects^ and without any accession of information 
or improtement. Some travel to observe what 
is rare or valuable in the different countries^ 
the beauties or uncommon varieties of situation^ 
the curious productions of art^ and the venerable 
remains of antiquity ; and some few with an 
intention of profiting by the interesting novelty 
of foreign example^ by the various aspects to be 
taken of strange habits^ manners^ and institu- 
tions^ — or by a judicious purpose (as is recorded 
of Cicero^ in his travels*) of taking advantage 

,. * This voyage of Cicero seexni to (le the only scheme and pattern of 
travelling, from which any real benefit is to be expected : he did not 
stir abroad, till he had completed his education at home ; for nothing 
can be more pernicious to a nation, than the necessity of a foreign onei 
and after he had acquired in his own country whatever was proper to 
form a worthy Citizen and Magistrate of Rome, he went confirmed by 
a maturity of age and reason against the impressions of vice, not so 
much to learn as to polish what he had learnt by visiting those places, 
where arts and sciences flourished in their greatest perfection. In a 
tour the most delightful of the world, he saw every thing that could 
entertain a curious traveller, yet stayed nowhere longer than his benefit, 
oot his pleasurci detained him* By his previous knowledge of the 

L L 
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of every opportunity to assist in perfecting thost 
studies, which perhaps at first suggested ^thl^ 
peregrination. 

There is much travel in modern times ; but 
men are apt to visit foreign regions full of 
prejudices in favour of their own country, its 
. customs, religion, political establishments, and 
presumed superiority. They look with a doubt- 
ful and suspicious eye on every thing which does 
not, in some degree, assimilate with this imagi- 
nary, assumed standard ; and, wrapt up in in- 
flexible partiality, close all the avenues of h'beral 
observation, and by their obstinate perverseness 
forfeit every opportunity of rational comparison 
and eventual improvement. 

The moral biographer, when called upon to 
give a judgment on this effective topic, may 
pronounce, that the perfection of travetling is 
distinguished, when the prejudices of national 

laws of Rome« he was able to compare them with those of other citioi, 
and to bring back with him whatever he found useful, either to Ui 
country or to himself. He was lodged wherever he came, in tbfc' 
houses of the great and the eminent ; not so much for their birth' ahi 
v/ealtb, as for their virtuei knowledge, and learning ; men honoured and 
reverenced in their several Cities, as the principal Patrioia, Oratorio 
and Philosophers, of the age : these he made the constant companioBi 
of his travels : that he might not lose the opportunity even on the roadii 
of profiting by their advice and experience : and from such a voy^B^ 
it is no wonder, that he brought back every accomplishment, whSfT 
could improve and adorn a inan of sense." 

JdiddUtorCa Life of Cicero : roU /. jp. 4& 
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habits are subdued, without giving up any por- 
tinii of local attachment or honest patriotism : 
when acute perception of the differences and 
agrceineats of national manners, institutions, pur- 
eults, disabilities, and advaulagei, may furnish to 
the liberal observer that comprehensive science, 
vihicb, regarding not the partial misrepresenta- 
lions of age, country, or persuasion, speaks a 
univereal language, interesting and intelligible 
to all. 

tt will here become necessary to consider dis- 
tinctively the popular condition of the personage 
under inspection— that is, his relative situatiou 
with the public ; in order to give increased at- 
tention to the subject, when the importance of 
its character associates with, or is directed by 
the great events which are forming matter for the 
page of general history. 

M'hen the hero of the story, by his conspicuous 
station, by his political agency, or bis pre-emi- 
uent military talents, takes a distinguished part 
in directing or intlucocing the great alTairs of 
nations, then biography rises lo the exalted level 
of history ; — and the conueclions and pursuits of 
';^ man will embrace the trausactioiis and public 
btory of his country and its extended relations, 
iut even in this exalted view, the principal 
I. h 2 
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figure must be kept ostensibly before us, anA core 
taken that the individual character be iieTer 4ost . 
in the crowd of surrounding circumstances. For . 
as it is found that even the scenes of general history 
cannot be exhibited with intelligence and utHityi 
without dVvelling on the distinct and private 
characters of the principal actors^ ntuoh^-ifasi 
should the professed Life of a single beiagttbe - 
overpoweredL by the profusion of cotemporfrj^ 
incidents^ which, however brilliant and iotferesting : 
in themselves, throw no light on the character, 
designs, or connections of the personage, whose 
track, by the title of the work, we are engaged 
to follow, and whose very nature we are endea^ 
vouring to investigate* 

A just delineation of the happy union and re^ 
lative influence of public circumstances and indi* 
vidual powers is the great desideratum in this 
species of the higher biography ; — and, in this 
desirable way of considering eminent characters 
connected with the passing circumstances of the 
times, Plutarch, as far as his materials will allow, 
is a perfect model. In this kind of biography, 
it must be indispensably kept in sight, ( and the 
imagination must be elevated accordingly) that 
as the motives and pursuits of great characters 
are beyond the common way of thinking anchof 
{acting, so their manner of effecting their purpoiies 
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' io those high scenes must not be squared or judged 
' by the common rules of ordinary conduct.* 



■^i\ 



As the history of man is filled up by occur- 
rences and pursuits, and as these have invariable 
relation to his condition and character, it may be 
useful to remark upon the different conditions, as 
they have relation to appropriate and characteristic 
pursuits. In this view, vi^ith regard to persons 
' ; represented, biography may dispose them into 
three separate classes.--^ 

1. Those vtrhose common objects and whose 
ordinary conduct are supplied and formed by the 
general periods aba incidents of life. 

2. Those who, in addition to the above, take 
^heir objects and actions from the principles and 
exercise of a certain art or vocation. 

3. And those personages, who, beside the for« 
roer, are beholden to great or uncommon objects 
for their conduct; or who, from extraordinary 
personal powers, direct their pursuits to great 
and uncommon objects. 

* " And I endeavoured to defend David and Solomon's character 

•gainst the attacks of my father. These histories teach me, in general^ 

^jfaow difficult it is to pronounce a just judgment on individual actions, 

pi^irticularly on actions of great men, whose views encompass the 

^hoU^mmmm^ecret Journal of a S^ff*0b9crver^ l^f LavaUr ; fV/. //. 
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Having classified the agents according tp tfaeifji > 
several conditions, it vi^ill not be foreign to oufr .j| 
purpose to take some notice of the nature and 1 
structure of the pursuits : and they may hd 
examined in relation with the throe dop^irtmeiiti: 
specified; or they may be conaid^rcid .uqder |k 
more general aspect. In this .investigation, th^ 
attentive student will find rich biographic naatter^ 
which, in a superficial view, does not jseem to.bf^, 
promised by the apparent mechanisni of the prorr- 
cess. In following a pursuit to a fixed objei:t^ 
through a train of orderly and determinate actipn« ' 
the mind is not only gratefully exercised, but is.^ 
also acquiring the most important of all practical 
habits, that of tracing the means of attaining aa 
object through all the secret links of apprehen* 
sion, estimation, preparation, commencement, 
progression, acquisition, and consequence*— » 
*^ Propterea quod ostendat (scilicet historia ar- 
tium) res in motu, et magis recta ducat ad 
praxin/** 

What Godwin, in his ^'Political Justice,'* has 
invested in the practical character of a Necessa* 
rian, may fairly be applied to the investigator of 
the moral and active direction of means to a pre- 
cise and attainable EifD. '' His o£Sce would coa* 



* Bacon* Apkorumi de conficicnda histpria primat Aphodsm V* 
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sidt of two parts — the exhibition of motives to the 
parsuit of 'a certaia end ; and the delineation of 
the easiest way of attaining that end/' 

■ 

' In this place^ it seems proper to take up the 
tbpic of PURSUITS^ on a more gbneral scale^ as in- 
dicated in a former part of this Essay.* The 
synoptical form has been chosen^ as most condu- 
cive to the purpose. A table of aphorisms, 
drawn by induction from the comparison of va- 
rious instances^ will perhaps give exercise to the 
student's synthetical powers, by furnishing an 
opportunity of applying axioms to the solution 
a( particular cases. — ^Vias non solum monstrarc; 
^ed inire quoque.f 

TABLE. 

ATTAINING AN OBJECT, GENERALLY. 

1. In life, as in most things else, we never see 
but the middle of the course* The beginning 
and the end are often hidden from the agent him- 
self — in general from every body else. 

2. All we can observe is a process — an action. 



r- 



* Part Second: p. 101. 
^ Bacon : in Distributione Opens* 
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3. All Toluntarj^ action is determined to ^ 
certain end, 

4. Where the end is remote^*— a number of 
smaller intermediate actions^ bounded by thm 
particular ends^ \?ill occur in the course of the 
main process. 

5. These partial objects and directiona an 
often mistaken for the progressions and purposes 
of the main design :— and now and then the 
contrary. 

t 

6. Here then we have gained one point of onr 
investigation^ viz.— -erne general end. 

7. We have also found, that between the 
general end and the first rise of the process, 
there will occur a number of intermediate, sub- 
ordinate objects, and their particular means of 
attainment. 

8« To action there is a beginning as well as 
an end. 

9« The power that sets the instruments first in 
motion is the beginning. 

10, Before the active powers are set into 
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i^otioD, there is an interior process of the meatat 
organs, id which Ibe progression is reversed. 

.11. Id ibis operfttion the ead becomes the first 
mi^V9T, and the mind the passiye receiver. 

12, The end shewing itself as something goo(H 
t>eaiitiful, great, new, or useful, impresses the 
ioal with a passion to obtain it. 

13. Here, then, the moral end becomes the 
physical beginning : and, 



K 



l-i. The process, result, and form, will stand 

us PASSSION^ UilAKB, END, 



These portions of the grand process must be 
ext^mined more particularly. The iirst considera* 
tion is that of the end or object. An object, in 
order to its attainment, is considered iit these 
several predicaments. — I. Its degree of native or 
innate worth ; — 2. its degree of worth with re- 
spect to the agent ; — 3. the probability of attain- 



I. The intrinsic value of an object, which is 
essential to it. Take as an instance, a womaa of 
merit, beauty and virtue. 
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2. That portion of value or utility in an objeef> 
which unites^ or nray unite^ with the crrcuoW 
stances^ condition^ and character of the agent* 
For^ as in the above case, ai. woman may have 
merit and beauty, yet may be married, eentracted(, 
or there may be disparity of years and other in* 
congruities. Now, though there might be a 
desire, and, in some instances, even a hope of 
obtaining her, yet will a certain degree of abate* 
ment of her merit occur from the paramount 
consideration how far her worth attaches to the 
agent, 

' 3, The likelihood of possession will be appre* 
ciated— -'by a summary prospect of the best means 
of pursuing-— by the consciousness of the agent's 
own power and weakness — by the obstacles that 
are likely to occur-— and, by the nature and degree 
of the assistance that may be expected. 

These three, concurring, create the passion for 
attainment. The first inspires admiration ; the 
second desire i and the third resolution :~ all 
which, combined in an adequate degree^ produce 
the energy requisite to the pursuit. 

In considering the probability of attainment, 
the object and the agent fall into another predi- 
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cament of felatioo. If the grejatoesB of probability 
lie rather 4n 4he natare of the object than of the 
ugent^theimpressikKi will Uave more of 8pecula,tioa 
than of paMioQ in it ; the piirsuit will be less 
animataj ^aod be urged. rather by the meditations 
€|f the j udgn9ent> thf^n by the energies of the 
lieart : similar to the expectations deriyed from 
inheritauce^ re versions^ j^C;. , 

But if the hopes of success ap^ i°g from th^ 
necessity of self-dependence, or from a eonscious* 
Qess of native powers— if, in the agent's own 
Vrea&t, he feel a passion vehement enough to ee- 
force his designs, and |i resojutioa suiG&ciently firo;i 
to invijgorfL^ his p^ursuits: — f'k^o, all the process is 
steady, ^eat, ^nd ardent : the sensibility of tl;ie 
lieart aitractp the facultieis of the understanding ; 
and in the felicity of their uniop a mftn feels car 
pable of executing those bold achievements that 
arrest the Mtention and admiration of less-coafi- 
dent observers. Hope seems to pajrtake more of 
the nature of the ^rst, and desire of the latter: 
tjbfit is, desire springs from the warmtj^ of oujc 
own wishes, and hope hfis n^ore r.elation to th^ 
attainable n^tu^e of the object. Hope, of the 
two, see<ms to operiite more generically ; for we 
always desire what we hope^ but hope is often 
absent where there is desire. 
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Proximity and remoteness, contraction aod 
fliffusioo, have powerful influence in modifyiug 
tbese operations. Tliere is the greatest degree 
of vivacity in our commerce with those thtnga 
(circumstances, pursuils^ &c. ) that seem immedi- 
ately near us. While confined to this degree of 
proximity, the pursuits are narrow and directed 
to the near object, which is generally, indeed, 
almost necessarily, selfish : that is, it has mont 
relation to the agent than to the end. 



When the views are entirely bounded by 4l 
' close limits, though tbepursu its may be contracted 
and selfish, they will, in general, acquire a degree 
tot intensity, (as being directed to a determioalt 
object almost within reath) which is not ofteo 
attached to the diffuse prosecution of more 
or distant schemes. 



icted 1 






Frequently the nature and efficiency of tlies^ 
close pursuits are such as to become the seeds of 
distant and important consequences ; to which, 
according to the modification of the passion, the 
agent pays less regard than their value seems to 
merit ; he being engrossed more by the near 
principle (as is seen iu avarice, &c.) than by its 
remote effects, however material or 
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■ There are some other cireumstances attending^ 
tttk general view of the nature and process of 
attaining an object, with which we may conclude/ 
The great division of ends (and, of coursej pur* 
iuita) may be set down as aolitary and mixed. 
Some, very few, pursue unmingled, solitary cnds^ 
without being affected by any current of society; 
But most men, while they are pursuing their own 
particular ends, are, at the same time, carried on 
by that stream of society to which they have re- 
lation by bloodj neighbourhood, religion, party, 
country, &c. Some of these mixed characters 
place their solitary end in the course of the ge* 
Heral current ; or at least in such a position that 
the pursuits are helped by itt'^and a few, elevated 
in sentiment, have no other end but the general 
one of some community. 

The wider (he community is, which has rela- 
tion to the end, the more generous but, in most 
eases, the less intense will be the pursuit. The 
nearer the social pursuit is brought to the solitary, 
the greater the degree of inteaseness but the less 
of elevation. 

To give extended pursuits the vivacity of the 
solitary, they are.broken into divi8ions*-*-partics, 
confederations, sects, societies. By this favour- 
able mode of partition, they who, bearing offices 
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in these communities^, centre extensive influence 
or command in their own persons^, b^ve ;^l ih$ 
advantages of social and ,solitary a,rdoUir« 

Man absolutely solitary is ja, 8avage-?^in sociefy 
a hero. Parties .and offices giv^ the true medium 
fox important action. TJbose in the niixed clasy, 
us noticed above^ joining their individuial pursuits 
v^ith those of a public curreocyj will unite thajt 
vigour and comprehension by wfaicb^ while they 
take in great viewsj they are^stimulate^ tp jadr 
Vance witi^ all the energy of selfishness. 

As inqulric3 of this k'md are not on]y tp jbt 
considered in proces8> and in variety^ but also aj 
subject to be circumscribed within convenient. 
limits— it may be here proper to clos^ oijir ^pbo- 
ristical studies on the doctrine of motive* raeans^ 
ai)d 'end, as applying to pursuits considered in the 
abstract; and just to ^dd, that what ha^ been 
offered on this head is part of the issue of ai^ 
inquiry into certain instances of ambition an4 
^varice^ collected from an inductive comparisoi^ 
of relative characters* 

Political sentiments^ professional attainments 
and practice, prevailing passions, and social conr 
liiections^ have met due attention from biographers. 
Love and marriage, considering their impprt^ncQ 
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in the g^reat business of life, have not, in all ease?, 
been sufficicnliy regarded. The other points ap- 
pljing to this period of the journey through lifs 
are too essential to have passed unnoticed, and 
cannot be reckoned as deficient. 



BPK SECT. IX. ASE. '^ 

Qd Ihl^ declining stage of our existence tHerc 
is not much to be advanced, as subject (o bio- 
graphical remark. There have been professed 
treatises on the subject ; the celebrated one of 
Cicero, perhaps, comprising most of the topics 
that apply to its moral and intellectual bearings. 
The personal circumsfances at this advanced pe- 
riod will call for due attention ; such as the 
external comfortSj bodily condition, and kindly 
intercourse of family, friendship, and other cor- 
respondence. 

Doctor Paley, with conviction on his side, ob- 
serves, that " to novelty, to aciiteness of sensation, 
to hope, to ardour of pursuit, succeeds, what is, 
in no inconsiderable degree, an equivalent for 
them alt, PEitCEPtioN of ease. The young are 
not happy but when enjoying pleasure ; the old 

c happy when free from pain." Rousseau well 
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describes (his petiod to be " the interval of repoie 
and enjojineat between the burr^' and the end of 
life." 

The mental faculties must also be attended to. 
The moral and intellectual experience gained in 
■n extended commerce with mankind, and (where 
the case presents) with literature and science, 
frequently confer upon dignified old age the 
happy power of communicating what has been lo 
long and so beneficially accumulated. Examples 
in abundance are every where before us of tliii 
happy union of advanced age with unimpaired 
iolellect : and by the side of the confident queS' 
tion, putbyTulIy into the mouth of Cato, we 
can securely place a triumphant one, regardii^ 
the illustrious sages of our modern tiaies,— — 
** Num philosophorum principes, Pytbagoram, 
Democritum, num Platooem, num Xenoeratem, 
num postea Zenonem, Cleanibem, aut eum, quem 
T08 etiam Roma; vidistis, Diogcaem Stoicum, co- 
egit in suis studiis obmuteacere senectus } Ao 
DOn in omnibus iis studior um agitatio vitfo eqo^ 
lis fuit ?"• 



The catastrophe and concluding scene of all 
■hould be faithfully represented — as giving the 

* Ciccio : Cap! VIl. it Scoecmua 




^^rfect Btiisb to the ekaraeter ; aometimesj a;9 at- 
tended with peculiar circumstaHc^i i)rortb pre* 
serving;; and^ always, contem plated in its moral 
Mpects, as an awitil, edifying exanipfe, •exhibiting 
IkU the Shbad^s of iMpiring Hte, ^' horn the agobies 
with w4iicb tbe fiofrroiis souiof €lirtalfiie burst forfb 

ttt ^m fieemtog geiil^ vfawiberi of a SMeon/^ 

^ ' ■• . " ■ .. ■ 

^ 'Biography iiai imne ktoreitlng ptdlures ^ 
liWj the &ial «ct of oor eUtirteiiee t 4ho«igb it 
must h^ acknowledged thai the praetke i« aot 
8o frequent or so successful as we could wish, 
^citiis is aieconiiled (leoisliacly for^tttniiDte iti hU 
.manner vf ilepictiog ihe imfHressare eircmmstanees 
iJlAtaniliog that dreadful ctetigew The fetxpiriag 
Moments ofOeniMmctts, and thr death >ofOtho« 
^are drawn ^itfa :* masterly i^m) ibelitig hairf, 
^ The reiaittoiiiB whith he gives of the ndeatha of 
•ifveral «fi»|ne)a$^iirs0iwgWj are «$ af ecting as tbe 
deepest ifagedi^s, H0 patirts with n g^wk^ 
pencil, ao^ possesjted beyo»d'iiftl writers the talent 
^ paiafinf, ml t<> the imngingtieis fpereiy^ but to 
tb^^art/'* Wa eanael; voneliida'witbpat poiat^ 
|ng to a beautiful pictufe of this awful kiod^sp^ 
taken in the last moyncnts of Samuel Rose, and 
feelingly delineated by Mir. tinyley, in a short 

^ BUir: Le^tur^ 
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memoir, at the conclusion of Vol. III. of bit I 
Life of Cowpcr. 



Nor, among otherR, should the plain but faith- 
ful exhibitions of Isaac Walton be forgotteB. 
His death-bed scenes are executed in a moat in* 
tcrcsfing etile. His own piety, mixing with the 
religious circumstances attending that awful 
hour, offers to our susceptibility a representation, 
at once, solemn aud consoling, syrapatbeUM 
exemplary. 



m 



other circumstances attending this inevitsbTe 
separation of miud from matter, have been noted 
in the index. A winding up, or peroration, may 
conclude the irhole with advantage, especially 
■where the nature or importance of the subject 
'might seem to justify such an addition. In the 
closing the narration of man's life, nothing can 
go beyond the beautiful apostrophe of Tacitus, 
with which he finishes the solemn and energetic 
history he has given of his father- in-law> Agricola. 
It is a model which has not bees excelled, and is 
indeed Jitted to close the * 



lait iccm oF all 

I ihii suange cvmlIuI biiiory.* 
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CharactfT. 




^LTUOUCK tlis whole narrative of a. man's life 
^ould be composed with a view to exhibit and 
flubitantiate the precise character — and though 
the entire scope of this attempt has been to in- 
creaEe the means and promote the studies suitable 
to such an explication — it may still be expedient 
to devote a distinct portion of our Essay, exclu- 
sively, to this subject. It may be profitable to 
examine what has already been offered on the 
topic, and what has personally occurred in atten- 
tive contemplations of the living character : that, 
by bciiiging all the observations into one collective 
Flew, we may be enabled to advance and improve 
the studies of what may be considered the very 
apifit and essence of biograplitcal composition. 

In rcmaclijog upon the delineation of character 
as presented by biographers, or as adapted to the 
examination and improvement of tlie observer, it 
18 not intended to confine the observations either 
to the preliminary miniature at the commence- 
ment, or the full-tinished portrait at the end of 
the work. The position we would wish to estab- 
lish is, that the character should not for a m>)- 
M n !3 
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' meiit he loHt to llie artist's or the student's view. 

I lolhe great pictures of histGrj, or ia the conver- 
ialion-pieces of more fKtniliar tifc, the cbarac- 

' teristic likeness and originality of expreision 

, must ever be kept conspicuous and predominant. 
The skilfuliiess of (he general design may excite 
bdmirafion, and the curious Adaptation of the 
parts may surprise by its accuracy ; the reasoning 
may convince, and the reflections may instruct; 
Ifutitisihe expression of character, only , that can 
Unite tis to the subject, that can interest our 
■ympadiy and fix our appHcatioa. ^t^ 



-ac^H 
TmraTHei 



In biographic&l prbductions, the characl 
iQOt dwelt upon nith the attention and warmti 
importance demands. The character is all in all. 
Gircumslances and occurrences may assist, modi* 
fy, and, sometimes, even command. But it is tbs 
iiAN who encounters and makes use of them ; 
and, in such conflicts, the effects produced are 
exactly according to the nature and efficiency of 
the character. Tins is a point so true and to 
essential, that vee cannot take it up in too high a 
poinf of view, or dwell too long upon its influence 
and importance. The character of Luther • 
created the reformation. Had it been formed of 



* ETaiiTiiu ttid of hin with rolctable accuracy, tiiat God beiiowcd 
irpon mankind w violent a phyiician, in camcqueocc of tbc magoitude 
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the trembling nerve of Erasmus, or the meek 
(liipoiition uf Mclancllion, the papal dominion 
would, at that perioi), if aot slill, liave beeu 
triumphant in those districts and kingdoms, 
which, by the influence of the violent* as well as 
cnuragcaui nature of the man, were impelled lo 
withdraw from the pale of thai Iong>cstublish«(t 
authority, ', 

There is a general character, common to all 
men, which is stamped by nature; and, in the 
circumslances, common to all, is regulated by the 
same principles. The diversity, arising from tem- 
perament, condition, situation, or accident, form* 
the individual distinction, which, though it nia|ini 
modify, cannot destroy the instinctive prope[iaitie|t''J 
or common characlcristici which coiutitute 1Imv4 
ipeciea. ■ a 

There is extant much elaborate disquisition on 
the dilTerent faculties, habits, nianncri, humours, 
passions, which, in their various degreei and 
combinations, give formal existence to the human 
character. But these intellectual stores, though 
rich in learned invttstigation and practical in* 
fluence, are diffused and detached ; and, excepting^ 
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id a few inafances, not adjusted or directed to tbat 
precise point of view, that would seem to il 
irate this proviace of biography. 



1 

been I 



In (lie exhibition of character (here have b«B 
difi'erent methods adopted by theorists, as well ai 
by practical narrators. Some of these it may be 
proper to notice. , Among the number of Ihoic 
^ho have distinguished themselves in this branch 
of ethical science, it would be unpardonable to 
omit the names of two eminent delineators of 
character ; and who have sliewn higb, thougti 
distinct excellence, by conceiving their subjects 
in two difi'erent points of view. The one, cob- 
lidering the causes or inlernat springs of acliou, 
and, in general principles and qualities of the 

■.mind, beholding and depicting the individual 

' character ; the other, regarding the external be- 
haviour and conduct, the habits<and pecuiiaritiet 
of a man, — determining from (liein, the peculiar, 

•the primordial passion by wliicli they are caused 

' lud actuated. 



The philosopher of the latter class, whom wo 

have to regard'on Ibis occasion, is no other tbau 

I ' 'i Iieopbrastus, the disciple and successor o£ Arii> 

' totle ; and the other the no less celebrated La 

i JBruyere, the French Academician. 
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Tbeophrasfus sets out with the title of some 
general foible or folly at the head of his disserta- 
tion ; but he instantly places before your eyes 
the particular actions and manners of a living 
modeh Sometimes this mode of drawing to the 
life is so closely followed in all its actual workings 
and appearances^ that he frequently loses sight (^ 
the general characteristic^ to indulge in a de- 
scription of such peculiarities as seem to belong 
to the mixed transactions of a known individual. 
His are the minute but accurate pictures of the 
Flemish school. The external manners^ the ac- 
tionsj wordsj semblances^ the very gesture and 
deportment, are all depicted with a, faithful pen- 
cil : and from his vivid delineation of particular 
circumstances and conduct, he leaves to the pe- 
rusers of the work the sagacious task of deducing 
the latent sources, the general principles, by 
which they were formed and actuated. 

Bruyere, on the contrary, discloses the thoughts, 
sentiments, and prevailing inclinations of his per- 
sonages ; the internal feelings and general quali- 
ties of the mind. From them he passes to the " 
particular modes of action and conduct, as deri* 
ved from those general sources. Though he too 
is said to have drawn from the life, he sets out 
with general principles ; he lays^pen those great 
sources, those secret springs of action, which 




actuate aod gire form to tbc individual character. 
Without once Insing sight of their operation, he 
describes their effects in particular circumstanca 
t)f conduct and behaviour, as appropriately as the 
minute drawings of external manaerSj delineated 
t)y the exact pen of Thcophrastus, But. in 
l^eneral, his are studies of the internal moTements 
-and principles of the human miud, which tn their 
degrees of force and combination produce all 
-those ohvious circumstances of practice and cod* 
duct, by which the genuine character is indicated. 



Each of these different manners of treating the 
iiuman character is attended by some advantages 
vhicb are also counterpoised by some unfftvoar- 
lible circumstances. The most desirable niodtt 
.ijpould be found in the uniting of them both. To 
construct a theory, and then bend every fact and 
phenomenon, in order to force tliem to agree with 
the assumed principles of the hypothesis, is te> 
versing the orderly course of our intellectual 
nature. And to dwell upon facts and deacriptioot 
Dcly. without comparing and classifying them, 
without investigating the principles that give 
them form and the laws by which they are 
governed, is to remain satisfied with the effects 
of mere perception, without ever advancing to 
the power of general conclusious. 
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As to the beginning with generalities, it must 
be remembered^ that reasoning a priori is not for 
man.^ Though axioms or principles^ raised by 
legitimate induction^ may be applied to analogous 
cases^ the practice of beginning with particulars^ 
of considering and comparing them, anr^ /ith the 
results of such investigation ascendmg to gene^- 
ralities^ is so consonant to the natural direction of 
human curiosity^ and to the approved method of 
modern researches^ that it can never be safely 
ttbandoned. 

It seems apparent^ then^ that the philosophy o£ 
character must be founded on actual observations, 
—directed precisely to facts— those especially of 
personal condition, manners^ tendencies, and sen- 
timents; tp the view of the moral and intellectual 
faculties ; and to the course of voluntary action, 
in its progressive series of motive* means^ attain- 
ment^ and consequence* And the philosophy of 
nian-^still paying due regard to its pneumatolo-^ 
gical associations — is formed from a compreh^n* 
sive view, arrangement, and generalization of the 
principles elicited from a number of these studies 
on the individual character. 

Before the work of tracing divisions and vai'ieties 
which seem naturally to occur upon inspecting 
the chart of human character, it may be again 

MM 
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permilted to remark willi some emphasis, that 
the great and indispensable preliinjnarjrstudy ii 
" to form notions of human nature as general ai 
possible, dropping all local and individual cfaa- 
racter."* The investigation must be pursued 
until it reach those comprehensive, principlea 
which embrace the whole species in all its rela- 
tions, and which seldom vary even amidst llie 
revolutions of time or circuoiBtances, 



After the several studies which have been lo 
earuestlj, (hough respectfully, oBered to the no- 
tice of the critical observer throughout the course 
of this Essay, there is little room left, nor will it 
appear necesEary, to dilate farther upon the 
semblable, specific features, which form the staa- 
dard character. The next division, proceeding 
from generality to the gradual subdivision of 
parts, will be, to contemplate, in a distinct aapectj 
that moditicatioD of the general character, which 
is produced and communicated by the customs^ 
manners, institutions, religion, aud public occur- 
rences of that country lo which the subjects 
under examination respectively belong. 

There is so J ust a line drawn between the forma- 
tion of a national character aud that of an j 
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dual one, in a posthumous work by Helvetius^ 
whicbj though we are far from coinciding with 
the general pfailoeophj of that celebrated authorj 
applies 80 directly to our present purpose ^s, in 
vome measure^ to claim an insertion. 

*' There are, in every country, a certain number 
of objects^ that education offers equally to all ; 
and it is the uniform impression of those objects 
that produces in the inhabitants that resemblance 
of ideas and sentiments, to which we give the 
name of the spirit and character of a nation. 
There is, beside, a certain number of different ob^ 
^ects that chance and education present to each 
individual ; and it is the different impressions of 
tjiese objects, which produce in the same indivi- 
duals that diversity of ideas and sentiments^ to 
which we give the oaiQe of particular spirit a^i 
iiharacter*^ 

The physical effects of climate, though not 
altogether without influence^ are not to bs re« 
garded too highly in this estimate of national 
character. The i^atural results, proceeding from 
the temperature of the region or the local con« 
figuration of the countryt can have substantial 
impression only on the complexional tendencies* 
Such circumstances may, in their force or variety, 
induce a peculiar disposition!* which perhaps is 

M la S 
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onlv definable in its stale of activity or collapse: 
such as vivacity or llioughtlessness, briskness ur 
indolence, siisreptibility or duliicsg, &c. These, 
no doubt, ace t- flicient od wliat may be called tiie 
constitutional character; but the institutions of 
government, the nature and spirit of the laws, 
the system of police, the mode of dispensing the 
ordinances of justice, the religious establisihuient 
in form, discipline, and toleration, together witU 
the nature and consequences of public events — 
these arc the eourcce, from %Thicii, as far as (hcy 
regard what is exclusively called national, tlie 
temper and disposition of a people arc essentiaUy 
and originally derived. 

To coler with more precision into the study of 
national character, it will be necessary to examiiK 
with attention the notions, prejudices, fasliiODS, 
humours, peculiar pursuits, and general con- 
dition of a people, with the adopted partiality 
and practical discrimination of a native. Under 
the Influence of this assumed relation, many 
minute touches of character, derived Irom caueei, 
intelligible only through a medium of naliooal 
apprehcnsinn, and not evident to common ob- 
'servers, may be developed and decided on. 

"When the peculiar prominencies have "been 
. reedered fapiiKar by ctoae and ft equeot kMyw 
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tiofi^ it will then be proper to take such a distance 
as will admit a complete view of the subject*-— 
such a comprehensive aspect as may allow us to 
^ascertain the dependence and congruity of the 
parts^ by again taking the usual station^ where 
they are only regarded as. a whole. An ingenious 
artifice has sometimes been adopted for this 
purpose^ which has been efficient both for the 
8tady and exhibition of the spirit and manners of 
a nation. The character of a philosophic ob- 
server^ belonging to a country, different in its 
nature and circumstances from the one in con- 
templation, has been assumed. Under the form 
of a Turkish spy, a Jew — or by the vehicle 
of Letters written by a Persian or Chinese, the 
inquisitor takes the opportunity of laying open 
and appreciating all the characteristic pecu* 
liarities of a nation ; and this carried into discri* 
minate effect^ by a minute and scrupulous com* 
parison of one set of manners and prejudices with 
the opinions and usages of another system, equally 
ibunded on arbitrary notions of prescriptive forms 
and local circumstances, 

•. Other corporate relations of character are to 
be met with, and have been considered in their 
general influence, previous to the inspection of 
the individual distinctions* The characteristics 
contracted by the pursuit and practice of a pro- 
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fession have been often discussed ; but will still 
attract attention in another division of our plan; 
Religion^ too^ as affecting the characterj has not 
passed unnoticed : however, a few observationi^ 
on what we deem essential to the display of bio* 
graphic truths may be admitted. 

In representing the character of individuals, as 
well as nations^ with regard to the in^ence of 
religion, the matter has not been considered fairly* 
Writers have treated the subject according to the 
improvements and principles of their own times 
and feelings. In this way of proceeding, wha(» 
ever authors may ofTer^ with seeming advantage as 
to present discussion of comparative morality or 
religious preference, they lose in biographical 
representation. They expatiate with warmth and 
learning as to the moral and religious inferiority 
of past times^ applicable only to a discussion abso- 
lutely dedicated to such a purpose — but pass over 
sligh^ilj', or omit altogether, or what is worse 
than cither, confound in their own partial views, 
that biographical information, which can only be 
attained by contemplating the identical character, 
as it was necessarily formed and actuated, accord- 
ing to the absolute condition of the person and 
the prevailing spirit of the existing times. In 
attempting to delineate the character of an indi- 
vidual influenced by the high and commandiog 
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principles of his own religious persuasion^ it is 
not biographically just to measure opinions and 
proceedings on the improved scale of our own 
convictions. To investigate the qualities and 
purposes of men^ we mustj for the moment, sup- 
press our own notions of expediency and recti- 
(ude, and endeavour to follow their footsteps 
through the unavoidable prejudices of education,' 
and the established maxims of their condition and 
times. If this course be unfairly abandoned^ 
oi}r representation will be nothing more than a 
comparative estimate between their prepossessions 
and ours ; and, in this confined way of exanajha- 
tion, we lose the clew to their real purposes and 
conduct, which should ba the unqualified object 
of the biographer's inquiry. 

The characters of men are, in general, formed 
by the gradual operation of occurrences and cir*^ 
cumstances : that is, by events and situations* 
The natural constitution may go far in originally 
disposing th0 mind to receive or reject, with 
eagerness or with laxity, certain impressions ; 
but in the intercourse itself with immediate ob- 
jects, we must seek for that actual^ power by 
which the character is formed, developed, and 
expanded. The intensity of the eifect is pro- 
duced by the nature of the external circum* 
stanc£Sj and the degree of susceptibility with 



which they are enfertained. In thia operatlnn 
the influence is reciprocal ; tlic circumstances in 
^hich a man is placed, delctmining the direction 
and force of bis susceptibility, and the latter bv 
repeated associations, giving assig^nable value to 
the circumstances. The susceptibility of the 
perceptive and mental faculties, estimated in ill 
different degrees and qualilied, is both the source 
and essence of character. The whole train of 
imitation, habits, sentiments, pursuits and ac* 
quirements, ia brought into energy and aclioa bjf 
the nature and force only of individual disposiU 

or SUSCEPTIBILITY. 



1 



- The moral and active character may uni 
various changes from the diversity of objects and 
events with which the life is chequered ; but the 
natural disposition, whether originally implanted 
or acquired, is coustaut in its influence. New 
objects and new associations may produce freib 
and various modes of conduct and determinatioor 
but the constitutional character is never lost ; it 
may be modified, but never destroyed. 



It must be noted in this place, that the degree 
of energy to be exerted is not always proportioa- 
able to the force of (he impression received* 
Though, in some ardent minds, the re-action of, 
the will has beea coautteusutfite .with the Ecnsi- 
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biltties of the heart ; jet we often see quickuest 
erf susceptibility producing only desultory effort, 
<and ' rapidity of conception soon* satisfied in the 
^esKrcise of slight essays, and in the gratification 
^ subordinate attainment. Whereas we fire* 
quently find a disportion not suddenly excited, 
hot receiving calmly, and in regular successioOj 
liie-fmpressions suited to its unruffled, nature, go 
^iteadily and dispasisionately on to its purpose; 
afid, by making sure use of its accurate materiab, 
|!»rod6C8 effects beyond the reach of mutable ti* 
t^ity or even irregular enthusiasm, 

• ■■ • ; ■ 
J 

Whatever, constitutionally, or by habit, adds 
CO^ fit'itiifiiiess of resolution, contributes to form that 
KMrkitiate class of men who are distinguished as 
being in possession of what is termed strbugth 9r 
CHARACTER * and c Very circumstance tending to 
ijttomote or acquire that happy endowment should 
be exanliued by the biographer with scrupulous 
attention* 

The whole range of human characters might, 
as to their importance and efficiency, be very 
fiirly separated into two great divisions ; — those, 
who, courageous, and collected in themselves, 
carry on their purposes with firmness and resolu- 
tion ; and those others, by far the greater por- 
tion, who, constitutionally timorous, feeble, or 

N N 
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pliant, dare not embark in any eiUerprize of 
hazard or exertiou, or, who if slimulated by a&- 
cident or necessity to some teinpcrary adveutarc^ 
faint under the fatigue of needful perseverance, 
and are intimidated by tUe very appearance of 
obBtiuctioa or danger. 

There is also another division of character, 
which, though it has not passed without notice^ 
may bear to be touched on with some propriety. 
This division proceeds from the nature of the 
intellectual and moral qualities, a9 considere,d 
apart ; and from a couteuiplatiou of the dissiioi' 
lar appearances of character, arising from their 
separate influence. And it seems the more filling 
to offer a fevr observations on the subject, ac- 
cording to this distinction, as the two classes of 
qualities have beea often confounded; and, 
sometimes, the eminent professor of the oiie, 
(by the notion of some fanciful analogy of tbc 
several powers) has been supposed, from a 
necessary association, to be in absolute fruttj 
., the gifts and faculties of the other. 



But though we have some illustrious instaneei 
of this happy union, we have too many cases of 
an opposite determination to receive an hypotbe* 
tical analogy for a necessary co-existing cstablisli- 
nieut. The intellectual ecdoffmenta of Cjteio 
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were of that extended and esalted sort, as few 
among the sons of men have been favoured with ; 
yet, uninfluenced by the spirit of these trans- 
cendent powers, his moral course was marked by 
weakness, ambition, inconstancy, and an insati- 
able, and even criminal, lust of praise* And in 
that glory and, in some measure, that shame of 
our country and Our species, the immortal Ba- 
con, we have a flagrant example of the frequent 
disunion of these classes of mental disposition, 
too generally known to need the mortifying re- 
petition here; and too obvious in its conse- 
quences; not to make manifest an evident dtt- 
tinction, both in the nature and in the result of 
fAie moral and intellectual system. 

In pursuing this study, there is an advantage, 
which, though not often, does sometimes occur; 
and that is when, what is called, an original 
(meaning a marked and distinct character) is tlie 
subject of obseryation* This is the case when 
the disposition and conduct appear consistent with 
each other in all their relations and dependencies ; 
when a complete congruity is observed in all their 
leading manners, sentiments, and pursuits ; when 
every assemblage of particulars seems appro- 
priately collected, and all the separate parts have 
relation to an impressed and substantial .distinc- 
tion of the character as a whole, shcfwing, at one 
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vieTT the conformation of the features, and dii- 
playing the figure at full length — with the oar* 
tional drappry, Berving, by the fliiwing light and 
■bade of its fulds, talhcr to display than encumber 
the original proportion of the form. 

To Hcarch for this originality of character 
smidst the collision of modern intercourse and 
refinement, would he a fruitless task. Politfr 
ness, fashion, decorum — preside over the institu* 
tions of these latter times. A splendid uniform 
covers every »ize and figure, however originally 
uiitike each other. Occasions, therefore, but 
icldom occur, when we are enabled, by tearing 
aside the arbitrary garb of prevailing forms, to 
have an opportunity of beholding the unsophis- 
ticaled character, thus generally covered from 
distinctive obBervation, 

The great intercourse which has taken place 
among the nations of modern times, rendered leu 
difficult by the improved accommodafions of tra- 
Tel, and the interesting cfiects produced by com- 
merce, have ao amalgamated the once-peculiar 
ores of customs, manners, and pursuits, that in- 
vestigations of the prominences and distinguish- 
ing traits of character do not now possess the 
opportunity and means, which the decisive linea- 
meals of former periods ao amply furnished* ■ 
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This, amon^ utiier circumstance!, Bhould lead 
ui, in no light degree, to reap the advantage! 
which may be derived from incessant study of the 
marked and original features of cliaracter, which 
ate exhibited as models in the collections of 
the ancients. 

Though in the study of man, with a purpose fo 
gain the knowledge of the general principles hj 
which he is actuated as a species, the local forms 
maybe melted into one comprehensive survey ; 
yet a particular view of the human character, 
as it is contemplated, subsisting in all its hold 
protuberances among the ancients, will contri- 
bute very much to lead us to a just insight into 
the principles of those distinct manners and cir- 
cumstances ID which the unadulterated operations 
of nature, and the most obvious laws of human 
action are disclosed, lii these studies we per- 
ceive the manners to be unobstructed and simple, 
and the passions direct and forcible. Neither 
the fallacious ornaments of affectation, nor the 
all-confounding uniforms of fashion, do, in any 
great measure, veil from our discernment the 
actual movements and natural teadency of the 
genuine character. 

In these strong features, and in this energy of 
jniad, (which, whether morally good oc Ticiou4« 
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'are exact, inseparable aftribules of (lie charae* 

I ter") we must seek fou" thosR original propbr- 

' iioDs, in A f^reat degree concealed by llie chao^* 

ible tissue of modern manners. Wliat may aeem 

t to be lost, as to present use, by (lie distance bt 

[ the period, will be gained by the strengtii and 

L tigotir of the collected principles; and these 

\ icill alwaTS apply to the leading facts and effective 

jiowers which mark and regulate the general 

•haracter, and point to those great movements by 

ivhicli the system is actuated and governed. 

" The varieties and apparent incongruities wMcfi 
Are often observed in the actions and sentiments of 
ihe same person, present to the biographer an iin 
lercsiing and extensive department of his studici. 

Dnplicity of conduct, variety of motives, and 
alferatinn of circumstances, necessarily produce 
diOerent appearances in the same character; "M 
that, when generally exhibited, it will to a super- 
ficial or incompetent observer appear wholly 
inconsistent. 



* " I[ ii In [fac work* oF ait as in ihc characien of meiu The faultl 
•T dcr«l» of lome men lecm (o bicome themi when ihty appear to be 
■be naural growth, and of a piece wtih tbc rei< nf iheir chaiacter.' A 
faiihful piciure of a miDd, ibougb ii be nol of the mosi elevaietj kinri, 
(hough It be ineguUr, wild, and ineoneqi, yec if ii be muked whb 
that (pirii and fitmncti which chaiacierlie ibe worki of geaiui, will 
claim aiiention, and be moic urikinK 'ban a combinaiion of excell^ndei 
ibai do not leem lo hug veil togeiber." Sir J. Rt^noUs' AeaOemi-i 
etl Dlieonriei, 
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These changes will be estimated by the suc- 
cession, force, or duration of the inciting circum** 
stances, and the versality or firmness of the 
subject; and will be regarded as important^ 
according to the degree and quality of the alte- 
ration, its permanence^ or its fluctuation. When 
the cii;cumstances following a change become 
fixed, the revolution in the character is established; 
ivhen they fluctuate or are removed, the character 
returns to its usual tenour. Why does the robber^ 
when transported from England to America^ 
frequently become honest ? Because be becomes 
Hi noan of property, and has land to cultiYate;-^ia 
fhort, because his situation is changed. An oflir 
cer in active warfare can behold the scenes qf 
blood and slaughter with a mind unmoved : — taka 
but the war-attending circumstances away,— - 
place him again in London or in Paris, his hteart 
resumes its tenderness, the usual feelings of hur 
maoity return.* 

When any powerful change is about io be re* 
corded or studied, a pause should be made, and 
an ample review of the character, as it stands at 
that precise period, should be taken. This prac- 
tice will help to shew, in a distinct light, the 
power of external circumstances in producing 



* Partly from Helvctlust 
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revoIirtioDS in an apparently fixed character; arid 
by tliiii review, also, Ihc way will be cleared, fi^ 
observing (he kinds of dispositions that arfe, by 
iheir constitution, the easiest, or inoat diffitlUH, 
to be influenced by the nature and succession 'tjf 
particular objects. For it must be remembered 
■that the same objects or excitements, presented 
«r occurring to different individuals, will naf^in 
degree or quality, produce the same' ' ifffeiit!^, 
Some dispositions will require a greater quatititj 
of this exciting power before they can be brought 
into that state or condition, which, in others, is 
'effected by a smaller proportion. In some raen 
the original preponderancy of character ia so 
"Urmly established, that, like the Cato of Ctica, 
they present an inflexible vigour of resistaflt6 to 
every change of circumstance or codditifti. 
And, in not a fevF cases, we behold the very ilalil'e 
State of circumstances completely reversing' fUe 
characters of men, and producing, in difiT^riiM 
persons, even violent effects of the most opposite 
'tendency.* Thus the possession of supreme id' 
'thority exhibited an important change in the 



' * Taciiu* hu macy masteily ikeichci of thii diiappoi 
pcclationi, fouDiicd on conduct in tiiuationt ihai occurred be£bic. 
Thit is one amongst many. — " Vitelliui and Vespaiian had been pity 
consuls in AFcica ; ihe former governed with moderaiion, and wai 
' lecncmbeied wilh gratitude ; the latter iiicuircd ihe hatied of ihe people* 
'Tioin past tiiniacliona, ibc province and the alliei in the neigh bouriiood 
foimcd the idta oi vhu they had to expeci undci the tcign of cubei o! 
'diem: but ibe cTCDt (onVucedibcinoiibcuctrot.'; ""'' 
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characters of the emperors Anigustus and Coa*^ 
^tmntioe ; but the effects of that change were io 
^n exact contrary direction* Froni selfishness^ 
^rtielty^ dissimulatiodj and a course of most 
IID principled mannnersi Augustus^ when seeurelj 
Heated IB dominion^ irose. to aii cxaHed pitch of 
Uim^alit^i mUdoc^s, candour, and munificence i 
' vrhile* actuated by a like chaiige of circumstances^ 
the latter emperor^ from a character ennobled bj 
openness, temperance, activity, and heroic Yigour^ 
Regenerated into a course of conduct and propeor* 
sities,. stained by prejudice, dissoluteness, cruelf-;}V 
and t^ffemioate ostentation* 

... •■, '■ 
',. These appearances, with which biography il-* 
bounds,, may, in general^ seem io indicate a total 
iceyqlution in the incliniLtions and purposes of the 
icharacter* Buthi^re it will become us' to pauses 
Ju maiiy. instances the constitutional dispositions 
have been only suppressed .by circumstances and 
situiitions, merely political When this is the 
case, and when these controlling circumstances 
are removed or surmounted, the original propen* 
titles will return-^and, frequently, with a degree 
pf increased activity, equal to the force and du-^ 
ration of the constraint. 

The varied character of Tiberius ^ill afford ui 
another opportunity of studying the qeemingly^ 

o 
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'disjoiDted materials of these aaomalies, as well aa 
lielp to point out tbe nature and supposed causes 
of the coDtrarictj. When a suspicion can arise, 

~ that the appearances may be the reverse of the 
real purposes and sentiments, it might be fouad of 
advantage to trace the whole character back to 
its sourceSj step by step, in a retrograde investi- 
gation ; assisted by the lights of this experiment, 
again to follow tbe inarch and formation of 
the character in direct progression to its esta- 
blishedj undisguised position ; — and, from tlie 
observations and principles gained by such a pro- 
cess, essay to solve the problematical appearance 
of one period, by a proportional estimate with 
the actual and acknowledged conduct of another. 

Ad interesting example of this study rum 
through all the reflections of Tacitus upon the 
character of Tiberius. On every occasion he 
takes the veil from before the dissembler's 
seemings, and penetrates ioto the motives of bis 
mysterious conduct. The conclusion of the sixth 
book of the " Aonali " is a summary of character 
perfectly illustrative of this mode of inquiry and 
representation. " His manners, like his fortune, 
bad their revolutioDSj and tUeir distinctive periods; 
amiable while in a private station ; and when in tbe 
highest employments, under Augustus, esteemed 
and honoured. During tbe lives of Drusiu afi^ , 
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Germanicus^ he played an artificial charactefji 
cobcealiog big vices, and assuming the exteriori 
of virtoe. After tbeir decease, and while hit 
mother Hied, good and evil vrere equally bfended 
iflf bis conduct. Detested for his cruelty, be bad 
the art, :v«rhile he loved or feared Sejan'us, to 
tbrrow a veil over his most depraved aiid vicious 
appetites. All restraint being at length removed; 
he broke out without fear or shanie, and, during 
the remainder of bit life, hurried away by bis 
own unbridled passions, made his rei^ one scent 
of lust, and cruelty, und hoxrof.*'^ 

The general demeanotir, the original charac- 
teriitic manntr of pursuing an' objiect, will; ia 
most cases, continue to mark the conduct ; 
tliovigfa different periods or situations may have 
cbanged the circumstances and tiie object. 
Cromwell, Rienzi, and others of that clau, will 
adpply instances sufficiently nnmerous tod appro* 
priate to the student's notice. Yet there are 



f GordoQy IS lib DtKOunet omo Tacitas, pvet an able tketch of 
tbftediaBgakiAecliancter of Tiberius. Thednwiflgii toaeciiiate. ' 
as IQ merit our notice^— ** Tis lirom awe of hu Bochery from fear of 
GfWiiiku i^ from jealovtf of the graodeeit and wiA deMfo to amie 
and bamow or to deceiTe them all, that he mles and acta with inch 
lemjper and Moderation, agrinit the bent and pride of hit nature always 
impenoas and tyrannical, fiot when he had established himself^- whoa . 
Cerm am cos was dead ; when his mother was gone ; when he had en- 
ricked some of the gandees and bad terrified ^ ; and e^«»Uv whca 
ke wat frr from the eyes of Rome >-^ it not most tme that oe tbei9 
gM a loose it all the ciceiKf of TUcness and cmelcy.?^ 
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pot wanting examples of those, in whose n*an. 
ners and conduct the accession of new' objects and 
circumstances, has produced so radical a cfa&Dlgv 
us to leave manifest but little of the original dis- 
tinction of character. 

Change of place, change of condition, nitd 
cliange of Bociety, will all produce cotrespondent 
alteration in the disposition and putpeses ; 'and 
as Dr. Johnson, in opposition to Mr. PdpC!% 
hypothesis of a "ruling passion," apllj! remark*, 
4hat be who is at one time a lover of pleasure, U 
at another, a lover of money. Jt is thus eTident 
that men change their very nature whth their 
situation. With what concern do we behold rt»a 
pliant disposition of even powerful minds bend- 
ing to the force of incidrnlal necessity, aiiil. re- 
ceiving impressions from the degradatiuDi -piff- 
haps neTcr to be wholly effaced ? Among other 
instances, we may contcinplate the mean andtb> 
ject prostration of the once great Belisarius' be- 
fore his infamous wife, when, by lier very in* 
'trigues, he was di!<graced and bis life threateo^, 
after his noble career of glory and conquest: 
and, though employed again, and in some mm- 
sure restored to the favours of Justinian, never 
displaying his pristine magnanimity, after that 
■ reversioti in his fortune and disposition. . ;- 
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It \wiH^appear then^ from what TFe li«ve:l>^ 

^ble to-collect, by a minute impeetioQ.of jtbe dk^r: 

fK^sition and conduct of yar iout deBcriptioa$ bC 

pefsons iavafiQUS points of situation apdcircuBH- 

stances^ and from a comprehensive view of tht 

several parts as* the j have relation to the commod 

principles of all, that the summing or wififdinjg; 

upoif a man '« genial chtaracter, a^ a consistent 

whole, iftatask of .mostdiflScuM^if not ifopossiUe, 

executioiW': The constitutional facilities,' tlie 

inental pow>ers and eodo^mentsj togethec witii 

C'th^ oioral teadeB.cies-.«aOd Ji^dii^ principles :0f 

action, -may be traced, in regular cases^thmu^ 

.«JI the stagep: of accessy^nc^enienVaod compl^tiulD* 

v>/£he db^raciter may be^wewed iundi^r ym^iofsnir^'- 

rijpectSj^Md atdi^eot periods* Biit thaidiffi^^iiltjr 

-meoMins in<drawing up the conclusive sumnafj-^^ 

* Ibe uniting or com poundiingalUhe yadoujs j^mris, 

4 distiactiQUs, retatioiKs> associations, v^aMieptib^, 

^rand .seeming incongruities, into one lively and 

compact foim; the being able to avoids ^n> the 

i^t^ band, that prolix enumeration of particulars, 

Jtbs^tiires by its. minuteness . or disgusts hyitAJbr^ 

- aait^aftty^^— and, ^on the other^ those vague geoe^ 

rMlitieS) which only serve to dresa iip aaantitfae^s, 

^ <ir coyer vacuity with a garment, of* indefiotte 

;si.t6rmt-*-*and in ppssesaioa of none of those pf^se 

designatiom which misf ll*>iuid discriminate thape* 

culiar character. For, however the character^ 
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tovrards tbe close of life, may settle ioto a general 
uucbangiiig form, that cannot be accepted aa tb« 
vivid likeoeGs of youtb or manbood, in its prime 
career of passion, pursuit, and achievement. 

From facts and observatioDs, thus compared, 
Vfi may fairly deduce tbese general inferences, 
that tbe constitutional and moral circumstancei 
pf early youtb bare thecbief influence in the 
formation of character ; that the impressions then 
received do, by situation, incline or strengthen 
t)ie disposition to be peculiarly excited by eir* 
fuivstaoces of a similar nature ; and that, iu tfie 
continuance of this process of action and re- 
action, a cast of permanency is given to tbe 
character, modified by tbe strength and duration 
cf tbe impressions, tbe susceptibility of the dii* 
' position, and tbe power of resisting the influeiiai^ 
of contravening; occurrences. .uuila 

But it mqst aho he observed, that, in the bug* 
cession of time, difierent periods of life willsuper> 
induce different and appropriate tendencies | 
impressions of magnitude will effectuate proper*' 
tionate consequences ; and a complete change of 
circumstances and situation wilt produce a com* 
tnensurate alteration in the character. From 
these remarks it will appear, that in tbe eitima- 
tiog, or in the delineation cf a cbaracterf 
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predilectioa of syrtem must be gtiitrded a^iiist J 
Gtre must b6 takeo^ io attemptiBg to bring the 
seferal bearings into one focus^ and in endeavour^ 
ing to explain the incidental variations b/ the 
partitions of one theory^ that we do not^ in the 
fpirit of generalization, lose the form of indivi- 
dHal res^blance ; or^ on the contrary, take th^ 
prominent, appearances of one shining period aH 
a model for the general exhibition. 

Howe?er the constitutional propensities may 
fdhere to the conduct through life, it mast be 
remembered^ that man is the creatufe of circudi^ 
stances ; and, whilst so constituted, will vary 
in his character according to the variations of 
their influence. The chieftain of the preseut 
hour resembles not the partisan of yesterday; 
The modest subject, the meek ecclesiastic; 
changes his nature with his elevation — and 
Becket, putting off his former character with 
his cassock, wields the primacy with a princely 
hand ; contends with kings ; and, finding a 
church and court too small a stage for his ac^ 
quired ambition,* looks boldly forward to hii 
niche in theparitheon of the saints.-'-^— Take A 
view^f yonder conclave. Behold the imbeeflity 
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f ** New lieattifcs of min^ and A ttenmefs of Tirtiie, migln be 
proclacecly of which befoie no tymptomt had been exhibited," Bmt^ 
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of Ihat oldjdoating, drivelling cardinal. Can anj 
tiling appear more worthless, more contemptible? 
Hark ! — The sacred college, advancing, salute 
iira with the high-importing name of Pope !*^— 
7he scene changes. — His years and his infirmities 
fall from him ; bis body becomes erect ; his eye 
sparkles. He throws away his miserable crutch; 
and marchiog boldly up to the altar, thunders 
out the exulting anthem " Te Deum laudamus t" 
with a voice of triumph ; and from the wretched 
Felix he rises into tbe illustrious cbaraclef of 
Sixfus the fifth, the most able and digaified 
pontiff that ever graced the chair of St. ^ 
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-. Id coDcluding these remarks upon tlie inst&nl 
of unconnected variety that are to be found at 
diflercnt times in tbe same man, it will here be 
sufficient to add. that these changes arise as often 
from the nature of the disposition as from tbe 
impressioQ of (he circumstances. Fr.equent 
changes of situation, schools, tutors, companions, 
&c. will often encourage a pliancy of dispositioR. 
quick to catch the influence of every iuipressjoa^ 
and as ready to give up ,such transient effects is 
favour of the next novelty presented. Of these 
the examples are the majority of tlie species. 
Others, also, a numerous class, exhibit important 
changes in their characters; but those changes 
are tbe effects of momentt^us circumstapfei^.ft^ 
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idg^ioirtfie suseeptibiKty and'poirenrt»f a seDntive^ 
butVi^orbttfftnihd^Bbewin^, in every^a^eof (he 
ifttngei decisive marks of chiLttLcien^tic energy ; 
-^=^[101 difficult to be followed step by step in a 
{yhilosoplrical invest! gation, btitr^ scarcely to be 
rfcA^dfled into ^a dr^e 'fitted fbr A'singte ins^eetidn; 
Secft^n orderr of ' personages is -finely glanced at 
by'^Afe -luminous -Gibbon, in the character of 
Mifbomet, ' atttehed to the mitsterly portrait he 
l^^^gi^en of that vronderftil enthusiast, herd^ 
iltad "^impostor. 

r 

'^''Ib delineating' the chiiracier of Mahomet^^ 
the distance of time, and the incense of his vota-^ 
^teir' Tender the foj^vn faidt and imperfect ; — but 
^6uiif *the jplbrtrait of an hour'&^ represented, the 
fleeting reseobiblailce ^^oiild not equally apply to 
the soiiTi^T or MOUNT Hera^ to the preacher 
dP'MECCA, and to the conqueror op Arabia.*'* 

''Among the ancients, the pra:ctice of giving the 
pHnctpal features and discriminating shades of 
elttUrttcter in one comprehensive portraiture v^as lit- 
flfe hrlise : the most valuable vre are in possession 
dfMte those that have been fortunately transmitted 
doVdIio us from the masterly pencils of Salliist 
and Tacitus. Plutarch, instead of a characteristic 
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GiUboifa ^ jDeclibt and Fall, &€•** Chap; L* 
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tccapidilalion of ttie defiiiite powerB, incIinalioM, 
manners, and pursuits, at the termination of his 
several narratives, lias instituted or continued a 
method, which, if improved and pursued with 
more philosophical acuteness, might lay open ^ome 
delightful, as well as proBtahle, studies of the 
nicer lineaments and more delicate touclies which 
stamp distinction and identity on the character. 
Jlis celehrated Parallels, it will he readily under- 
stood, are the substitutions alluded to. Some of 
these, with other more precious treasures, have 
been lost in the wreck of time; and the in- 
tellectual amhitioD of modern confidence has siic- 
ressfully adventured to supply the deficiencies. 
Dacier has furnished four — Thcmistocles with 
Camillus, PyrriH with Marius, Alexander with 
Csesar, and Phocion with Cato. The most com- 
petent judges have given the learned imitator a 
decided preference to hii illustrious prototype. 
The parallels of Plutarch are adjusted statements 
of thedistinct merits of certain personages, rather 
than a philosophical estimate of the guiding 
powers, the constitutional distinctions, and pre- 
vailing passions, by which the subjects mig-ht be 
brought into mora! or ititelleclual comparison. 
His C0NTUAST3 alford more light and matter for 
investigation than his points of resemblance ; for 
his dissimilitudes have generally a relation to 
qualities resulting from character, but his paral- 
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leU to mere io^tanjces of situatioa. He sbewg us 
freqijently ia tbes^ imperfect estimates^ bow ob« 
jectis are calculated^, as to tbeir value^ under 
Uiffcreut points of view ; and sometimeis^ how 
ffoui a different cast of temper the same situatiomj 
and^ in many instances^ the same principles have 
led to dissimilar jnodefs of conduct.* Bat, on tbc 
^faole, bis comparisons, are qualities measured 
iu tbe balance of distinct merits — as it were^ 
iveigbt for weigbt — not a pbilosopbic applica- 
tiod of principles^ exbibitiug from a similitude 
in the ipental powers, and a coincidence in the 
occasions and circumstance^j a. v^%x^\t ^of similar 
notions^ pursuits, aad cooduiptf 

ft 

We have a noble instance of the escellence to 
vhich this mode of comparative examination 
might be raised, by tb^ celebrated parallel of 
Philip of Macedon with the great Frederick of 
Prussia, from the accurate pen of Dr« Gillies. Iu 
the resemblance of tbe two characters, in the 
coipcidenpe of circumstances, and aptitude of ap» 
plication, and in the cpnsumu^ate skill with wbich 
tlie^ members of the comparison are made to meet^ 
t)iu Qiode of illustrating two charactisrs by a 

* ''And tbe different line of conduct v^hich each of them" (the 
biograpber » speaking of Dr. Jebb and Dr. Paley) ** might at timet pur- 
•qe, resulted rather from a difference of temperament than of principle ; 
from the motives which respectively actuate a sanguine and a cauitou* 
mind. " ' ' ■ fileatUeif . Life t^f Pajiey ; second £dp p% 6^» 
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mutually-reflecting light bas* Botjbe^o equalled* 
The remarks on the profitable eff6ct» i^hich 
might accrue from cultivating the practice, are 
so much in point that it would be injurious to 
our purpose to with-hold them. '* Since the 
age of Plutarch J this comparative kind of writ* 
ting has been rarely, and not very successflilly 
cultivated ; though perhaps there is not «ny 
species of composition better adapted to enlarge 
comprehension, or sharpen discernment— to en* 
rich the stores of fancy, or regulate the decisions 
^f ju^giQci^t, This particular parallel is re« 
markable not only for the exactness of its corres- 
pondence, but for the greatness of its extent. It 
is the more deserving of attention on account ef 
the unexampled variety of circumstanc||ss of 
which it consists ; and this variety again^ con* 
sidered abstractedly, forms itself the most inte- 
resting link in the whole chain of comparison/'* 

Sallust has given us a small, but exquisitely* 
drawn pair of portrails, in a comparative delinea* 
tion of the characters of Cato and Julius Ca^ari 
inserted in his history of the conspiracy of Cati* 
line« There is also a curious parallel, which 
ought not to pass unnoticed, of those favourites, 
the Earl of Essex and the Duke of Buckingham^ 
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f Gillks :--Panllel of Philip 11. and Pt«derick tU 
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lyjr Sir Hari^ Wottori : and tbh » followed by 
ftn ingenioai ]>iece, stippoved to be from tho 
masterij hand 8f Clarehdonj entitled ^' The dif- 
ference and disparity between the estates and 
Conditions of Greorge Dake of Buckingham and 
Robert Earl of Essex^ both of which, to use the 
-vrords of Gilliesj on another occ&sion^ are calcu- 
lated to ascertain their agreem^t bj complirison^ 
and to illnstrate their differences by contrast, 

' There is a parallel of Caesar and Henry IV. of 
France, by Antoriy de Baudole, added to a trans^ 
lation of the Commentaries in 1604, The inge- 
nuity of the learned has been exercised in sug* 
^ting other suitable examples of this practi^e^ 
which have not yet been executed : such as 
Pisistrates and Cromwell, Jugurtha and Ricihsird 
III. Dionysius arid Henry VIII. Augustus and 
Lewis XIV. Mithridates and Hyder Ally, Colum- 
bus and Raleigh. Thuanus and Clarendon have 
been already mentioned as supplying ample mate* 
rials for a philosophical comparison. But the 
most illustrious example of ancient and inodern 
coincidence, that could be found in the whole 
range of biographical celebrity, would, perhaps, 
be that of the characters of Cicero and Francis 
Bacon. Their intellectual and moral powers, the 
comprehensiveness of their minds, (heir transcen- 
dent attaiJEiments, their political functions, consti* 
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tutional M^eaknesses, and moral obHquities^ oflfer 
most promident features of association and com* 
parison. The subject has been noticed by Dr. 
Aikin in a letter to his son on the character of 
Cicero. The points of resemblance and of diflfer- 
enee between these two great men are distinctlj 
and acutely touched ; and we have only,. to H^ 
meni, that^ under the skill of so diligent an ob#er«^ 
Yer, the examination was not taken^ on a larger 
scale. We shall conclude with the inference he 
draws from his contemplation of the subject, .as 
being in unison with the tenour of our fte^^ing 
observatiQn9» r> 

*^ The eXiampte* of Cicero is uiifa;^ourabie tq 
the opinion of ibe influence of speculative systems 
over the practice of life, and tends to .confirm the 
notion of those who attribute moral diflferences 
chiefly to original temper> modified (but not 
changed) by early habits^ and by subsequent 
situations and circumstances/'^ 
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Professional Biographi/. 

'wH our contemplation of biograpliy— whether 
Etlie complete work be laid before us, to undergo 
a process of analysis and study, or that the 
scFeral parts are collected together, in order to 
composition and display — the doctrine of Pult- 
suiTB will be the main subject to claiia our at- 
tention — will be the regulating principle to be 
applied to the purpose of either distribution or 
construction. In this point of view. Pursuits 
are to be considered accordiug to the succession 
of appropriate advances to a determinate endj or 
as faking, by induction, the result of a number of 
such cases, as a mean of dircetioa towards the 
attainment of any general object. 

Pursuits, directed to certain ends, adjusted by 
precise regulations and speci6ed means of ad- 
vaucement, furnish the inquisitive mind with a 
class of grateful as well as profitable studies. 
Professional biography, scientifically executed, 
gives both the materials and form of these 
studies ; and leads tlie general student or the 
kindred artist through all (he combinations of 
skill, perseverance, established practice,, and in* 



venlive enterprise, to l!ic professor's point of 
excellence, by the actual course the attainment 
of the object was accomplished. 

In this disquisition, the term Profession is 
meant to be extended to every class of men who 
pursue a regular vocation^ or who are, in some 
escclusiTc way, influenced by a certain designa- 
fion of purpose. So that literary characters ia 
general, as well as those that belong to what are 
emphatically stiled the learned professieDS, to- 
gelher with artists, warriors, navigators, and 
other denominations of men who engage in par- 
ticular courses of employment, are to be treated 
in a distinct manner, according to the aim of 
their pursuits, the peculiar motives to exerticMl, 
mud the nature of the means or instrumetits used 
ia the process. 

It does not come within the aim of this Essay 
to offer a dissertation on the peculiar characteris- 
tics marking the different professions which fall 
nnder the pen of the biographer. But it ii 
proper to note, that of the knowledge of these 
professional cliaracteriatics be must be perfectly 
master. Every continued employment, from its 
principle, its end, and the manner of its execu- 
tion, will necessarily impress evident and Isating 
ktiPJiuOM, faabitBt and modta of action : alt^tf 
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trhich^ witk^ their, different combinations and 
exceptions, should be sedulously investigated 
and accurately defined by the professional bio« 
grapber. Therefore, when all the other re« 
quisites are possessed in a reasonable degree, a 
person belonging to, or highly conversant with| 
the nature and principles of the vocation in 
question, will be best adapted for such a com« 
position. But, above all, when the professor 
comes forward as his own biographer, the most 
important advantages may be expected ; espe* 
cially if he have candour to disclose, and skill to 
delineate. From such a narrator we may con«* 
fidently look for a suitable and accurate expo- 
sition of his incitements, studies, and application; 
of the helps he met and the impediments he 
struggled with ; of the means, improvement, 
innovations, or inventions, by which he arrived 
at proficiency and eminence. 

We have a most excellent model of professional 
remark and self-disclosure in Gibber's celebrated 
'' Apology for his Life/' His strictures on the 
Drama and its professors, founded on good sense 
and practical knowledge, are calculated to be 
useful to writers, actors, and audience. 

David Hume, from^his powers of acute research 
and philosophical combination, was happily cal« 
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hculated, ia writing oa himself, .1^- preiciit itfae 

r yorl'] ^ith an interesting display oi the process^ 

I of a literary life. But the little he has left us 

on that head is a jejune account of the effects and 

gradual success of his works, when publul^ed ;, 

^ -^ilbout anj allusion to the regulated or acculeo-r 

til studies and circumstances which dir«G|te4 af^ 

produced them.— Not so the intelligent Ctft^ti^ 

Ip thatsketcli of constitutional and mental P0W/?E4) 

'.ifhiclihe has so concisely, but, at the >aaie tim^. 

\ to accurately drawn, we behold, as his tageaio,ai», 

' friend Lord Sheffield remarks, a complete picj^ure. 

of his talents, his disposition, bis studies, and his 

i. attainments. But, he does more: he trae^.^e 

growth and course of his literary tend«qci^ti 

from their first dawn to the fulness of I^a^ {pn 

tellectual spirit, winch inspired and directed Mw 

pen of the philosophical historian. He. /CM|r. 

licences with the very tales of his childhooi^ j,.t|uri 

first books of fancy which he relished, tbeirjo^ 

E pressions on his young mind, and how far tbey 

' contributed to what be aptiy calls " the gH>?i>|tb 

of bis intellectual stature." He ruos tfarofig^: 

tiie many interruptions his literary educati^f}} 

* wBered from nervous infirmity, with tbeir eSb<^. 

upon bis general application i lii& trav'alij.^bi^ 

[ improvements, his degigne, bis early compoaijtioi^i 

!_ -^and the circumstances which incited aod'jiJtrq 

\ ft«ie4 ihera. Before he enters Q« the comp^tMb 
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St hft g;reat ^orkj he gives a prtictical and tnii^ 
ferly 'i^kample of professional accuracy, in hik 
li^egffnt enumeration of (he various preparatory 
studies Ini^ excellent judgment deemed n'ecesdafy 
tio an undertaking' of such magnitude and mporr* 
tahce. Though this example, txctlletti t^iiiii, 
ixk^ not aflbrd us all tve eould M^ish, towai'ds a 
ctftiipleteWVestigatibh of the mental povtrerg in a 
tfaln'of itiV^fition and composition— ^as far a* it 
goeii; ft giveji some practical inforiitatioo/ arid 
6ff(Brrflf «^ fkir tanfipte of ^hat might be done by the 
^ilMddn of «ikch professional distflbiut^s. '"'" 

'^ Boerfaaave's ''Comentariolus**pre8ent« a concise 
b&tre^ld^ aiid interesting iCLccouiit of Ilis tfindiea 
and iinprbveitfehts. Itisbi'ref; but the appa* 
reAt defltiency of the self-biographer lias been 
fiupplyed by a congenial pen, in a judicious pro^ 
f^siioiial life'uf that eminent physician, publiriibd" 
by* DK Burton* 



fi. - 






Therfe is a copious list of modern literary, aUd 
Ot^ierprUfesdoDal personages, who have favoured 
the%orId with accounts of their transattlonV, 
MiAi^, and attainments ; all possessing diSTereot 
Dil»8ut)es 'of this informing spirit we speak o"^ 
accMAhatg^-to thcf'varioas' motives, passions, aAd 
ptfWe^a/ which incited and guided them' in the 
o<^{kMrttittb; Bdt in nbne of these caHeiscan We 
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cstch the advantage uf a perfect model ; do- exr 
ample of wli4t might be eBectcd by a minute iii- 
fpection and disclosure of the vsbole traia of 
JDcitementg, di'-posiliuns, selections, changes by 
circumstances, artificial helps^ clusiun of diSlcul' 
. tit^s, accession of povtcrs, and acquired eunfidencc 
of dccisiuu, which powerful minds could accu* 
fateljf (race in their paths to eminence; and 
'^bich, if actuated by a noble zeal for the further 
improvement nf their respective vocattMis oi 
pursuits, intelligent minds mi^ht be witling: ta 
lay open to th^ view aad eiuulatiou of i 

In all recommendstions which go directlyit 
particular caae^ care muat be taken that the d 
rections be so delicately applied, as not only tfli 
secure the projected purpose, but, at the same 
^ime, to admit of no possible miHconstrnctioOf ae 
to the expected effects of the prescription. \t 
has been observed, that in tracing the life of a 
pan of science, or an artist, you invesligale er 
exhibit a display of the science, or the art, itself; 
and thai, therefore, to possess the full cliecls of 
aucb an advantage, (he composition would derive 
most assistance from the talents of one of the 
same profesiiion. That this has been realized, we 
Lave many happy proofs. By such practised and 
close observers, every minute 8(ep of prugfitytfi 
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iinprotemcfnt, anA hi1reotion> i^vill be duly appre- 
ciated ; they vr31 alisobe inveaied with apfiviteg<^ 
to estimate the merits, elucidate the studies^ and' 
pFonaiince with decision on the peculiar tilFcum* 
stances and principles, which, by their efficacy or 
misapplication, eond acted to excel iiehce or be- 
trayed to failure. But the caution to be eii* 
hilnced on this occadioo' is, that care should be 
tak^n, lest a process too technical be adapted ; 
and the' biography of the man be sunk in the 
perf estigatiODs of the art. However the desi te 
tttfyt>r ought to be entertained of following op 
a favourite science through the detailed purr^iiits 
of a professional character^ it must be eyer kept 
in View; thftt published biography (froin the tery 
act of publishing) becomes a generalproperty, 
and it expected to be si!kch as may be examiQed 
by all classes of readers, and not reduced^ by tile 
technicality of the terms and disquisition, to the 
capacity and enjoyment of a distinct set of pe* 
r users. But, with all this delicacy of qualifica* 
tioUi it must be understood; that in the extended 
atcquireitients and knowledge of the present' die^y^ 
there ckn be little to fear — from an author's fof- 
lowing fhe efforts of genius through its different 
ramifications and progressions to the very point 
where it' rtoches the utmost extent of its powers. 
Indeed th^ contrary practice is to be deprecated 
. wmoit;dangerous td scientific information. For 




in Ibis case, the disadvantage would seem to bfl, 
that, ia a too general description of pursuits, we 
iniglit lose every connecting link, and every ro- 
gulafiag principle, which give continuttj and 
interest to the repreientation. Our distinguished 
COuntr^'Dian, Barry, takes up tlie subject, and 
considers the inOuencc of this latent pbocebs 
with the discriminating glance of a pbilosopbsr 
ai well as of an artist; and while he iB properly re> 
irking upon the uiipbilosophic and unfounded 
position of aasiguiog local limits to the genius of 
BritoDs, expresses his sentiments in a. manner be- 
coming A perfect master of the case before luA. 
The fautaelical theories of Montesquieu, Win^ 
cleman, and Du Bos, are the subjecti of bit 
animadversion. " The nature and extent of their 
inquiries did not qualify them to enter miDutdy 
into the number of little successional studies\ a^' 
researches, upon which the growth aod tb6' 
species of arts depend." And again—" Nothing ' 
is more remote from the investigations of our 
modish philosophers than the Jabyrintht of jjtik- 
iical art." 

Johnson, from bis knowledge of the whole 
bod-y of our national poetry, from his discrimi- 
nating pouers, from his own practice in compo- 
sition, and above all from his keen penetration, 
»nd perfect experience of the motiveBj^ pnimite. 
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and (trt ycjto b l ai pttiripiy r'^ ^viiny 

, ymaM,,mm pef tiOiaroitaaiuief ^ fitted to heth6 bi^ 
gmpkfat idC otiie '£hglnli Poets* ^ Biil; ksi 'JiPlPP 
■ncnt jr obierveft^^ :^ h^ biogupiiic tkttc^^'3 ^m 
ii0i^?i€Oiifiarfd^t» ilismrimiMtiire eriticistil ton (faiS% 
iifairiiaTof o«r |nietr,;tl»aii their mMn^imd^ptfl^ 
i»teo<lff«/^^KN#jtry ;^ouglDit' is fore^a; totke^ 
d0^B»i^fjllieae diseosiioQflr tOHfleparato Hii^ obA«^ 
mot^i'^b 1 <iritie mvd vocalirt from tbiit i^dP> tb^ 

(i^ ihkhjmik^itkigiliie Ibfw areivofffrbfeitfidtMb. 
nNNOl^ iVBiBR sot txn^ifonniefi An^yt w^fks^^lWVS^ 

TheVlbic^iaflietamfai »«riti^c«b#i%h:«ol«dWttt^^ 
]igUi&bodiy^l^Aepm dlittedi:^ 

clMDte)erl9 ^Uaifd'Huiioiri^^et^^^^^ i^riwfldi;^ 

tl^^rpHnitS^kl'dtiiif /oS(J(iie kVtist <i«M;d gii4ir« >«;im|« 
give^ if po8stbt0;<a'com^ebeii^v«i «iej(r ^tth^i 
ckcin^sUmsto and lahiofttittid&s. thiat first b/oci^ft€^ 
incliaatioQ to the pursuit ; the materials of ope^a^'^ 
tio0^ the studies^ the exemplars, the connection 
of (ifesigii^Uhe uides oof; proceed iiig, and the 
adaptia|im¥ah9?^)adfaniM comptetfod>x' 

I>p I ■»■ .^. ■ ■ » II. ^ -^ ■ ■ f ■ ■ ■ > ■ p. ■ , , , ^ ^ . „ ^ , 
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In this species of biography n-c are often pM- 
!»eiited, in (he first place, with, wbat may be 
termed, the literary life of the character to be 
represented ; and the personal occurrences, and 
even those of a political or general nalure/Kfe 
afterwards added, as if subservient appendages to 
the main design. This is generally tb6 practice 
sdoptcd in the eloges of the academicians. 
Where literary attainments and productions are 
the exclusive objects of a composition, such a 
practice may be allowed, as the privilege of 
^ literary choice. But literature itself is influenced 
. and directed by original tendencies and siirroOfid- 
jng circumstances ; and when these are separated 
in the composition, the connective series of caOae 
and consequence is lost, or broken. In thcie cftaes 
■we are generally furnished witli a scanty or dry 
detail of facts ; or perhaps a recondite ditiplfty 
of criticismj deficient io that apposition of cir- 
cumstances and consequence which gives b^e 
to eniulatiouj and direction to genius. "^ 

To study — to estimate the writings, or pur- 
suits, or works of an agcot, biographically con- 
sidered, his own character — that is, the peculiar 
point of view in which he considered his subject- 
should he continually in the conception of the- 
expositor or student. This is the only bey that 
con disclose the spirit of his professional sd* 
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Vanceflij and ^wjll , hf^p to elucidate the principled 
Iby which hi^ wfg- guided iii the selection of hitf 
uateriakji in tne form of his arrangement^ the 
fneans^ mannerj. tempdr^ and genius^ of bis ^hole 
Miries of operation^ 

Thd professidnd chiracter of th^ person Is toi 
be diligently sought for^ and extracted from the! 
Ipirit of individuiUity which animates an author 
or an Mist's works. Whether Shsikespear, like 
Butle^ir took immediate notes of the circum- 
atances and obserrations that continually pressed 
tipon a mind of such keen sensibiiityi we have 
Unfortunately no means of determining. But of 
tbisj erery man who peruses his wonderful wrorks^ 
in a biographic spirit, will be certain — that the 
great observer of Nature in all her operations> 
incessantly .DRAMATISED every object, every ac- 
tion^ incident, and impression, that occurred to 
his vigilant observation, or affected the susceptible 
powers of his imagination and reflection^ 

^ The seversll professionSj by the habitudes ac- 
quired and continued, must operate in producing 
a certain, particular character. The principles 
on which they are foiinded, the course of action 
by which they are effected, and the turn of 
thinking, which one set of perceptions, in con- 
stant recurrence, is likely to impress, will pro- 
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duce an Esprit de Corps, a. coinraon disposition to 
enteftain and display inclinations, modes, and 
trains of conduct, of a distinct, and peculiar kind. 
These the biographer must, not only have the 
knowledge of, but must sedulously attend to, a» 
frequently affording assistance in devc1o{Hng the 
nature and causes of appearances, not otherwise 
livable. 

The nature, the method, and the prog'reuioa 
of the studies, or means of advancement, are' 
among the chief articles, expected to be itlustraV 
ted by the professional biographer. In ilis 
preface to Dr. Aikin's Biographical Dictionary 
v/e find |i compact summary of what may be 
required on such occasions. He and his learoeQ 
coadjutor profess to answer, in their valuable''^ 
work, the leading biographical questions.-^ 
" "What was he? What did he?" — His nioru ' 
and intellectual qualities, the principal ereots of 
I liislife, his relative merit in the department be 
I occupied ; — and, especially the manner in which 
[ be was first formed to bis art or profession, wjtit ^ 
I tbe gradations by which he rose to eKcelleuee. 

In every part of this effort to generalize the 
I Ipirit of biography, it will be readily noticed, 
I that no advantageous occasion has been sufTcred- 
rto pass by, where the practice of arising froitt 
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particular instances into com prefaenshre principles 
could be enhanced or recommended. Did Our 
limits allow the attempt, there is, perhaps, no 
portion of biographical representation where the 
experiment could be so well applied, as in this 
compartment of professional pursuits. It may, 
bowe?er, for the present be more suitable to 
leave such trials to the choice of the student, or 
Ibe contingency of future occasion. But it can* 
not be iiQproper to observe that th^e mode of 
practice we allude to, should be something in the 
form of the inductive table, ojSered as an expert* 
ment^ in the beginning of the second part of this 
Essay. For, if the following a pursuit, founded 
on one of the Passions, might be allowed as a 
groundi^work to raise a general mo4e of applica* 
tion upon. It would appear^ that a more certaia 
process might arise from the precise points ani) 
directions of a professional progression. 

In such a trial, the first set of tables would 
consist of heads of the technical process, in the 
invention, improvement^ or progress, of the art 
or science in question. From these it woqld 
next be proper to deduce a series of aphorisms in 
^ more generalized form, and on these^ by legtti^ 
mate induction, found those more (extended prin- 
ciples^ ^'V^cb s yippathetically add pp wer tp in^ 
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fetlect, and lead to \^bat Jias been recorded 91 
one of the prigioal secvets pf Freeipasonry i 

C^e 9Mt of QnWnp^netp Settee, 

■ 

^uriam, paper of tbu ijoapoi^t,. conjiBiojtH^^f^ nmst 
Ji« «*me|,hiiig Tery aioaiUr to tUe^l^aT|WrP«»»'« 
n^in ^ JjQtt Paeon, ^;•f, ]?!}«» Tjp?f i4flffilte 
iPU%4t P]aBiMt9,,~qu8PiUni,Yief»iU]9 .tDf^p%ifi/)^ 
J!Min*.<«^qMP viiiKSi9W»di, PPPtiwj^sW, ,f»b5^fl|^| 
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^HB ra^e &)¥^ IndiBeriidinAfe .biogfa|)biicaI read-* 
mig has b^ti animadverted upoD> as iniftteating 
^ffit^ frivWdus' taste *f the jp^res^nt times; When 
y^ itiitfd i^'excit^d toHhis npttiti of'iekdkg hy a, 
firtid'nesi^ *6f ati^dofe atfd^-'an ^^eciatitm of 
^ variety; >Ilttfe^i>6tfe^^^^ fdt^e pu^- 

pbse 6f 'lfa» tiattHMP or t^erUsei*/ t^&ii Mfbat^iiglit 
fairly, be d^miiiiddd f f^t>tti the^v^lrif^Mdttd'iread^^f 
a fictitious history. Indeed, with regard to solid 
improvement, the judicious narrator of feigned 
transactions, when compared with some of our 
biographers,' appears to have greatly the advan* 
tage. The novelist, for exaniiple, may not only 
command the succession of events, and the asso^ 
piation of condition^ into such an orderly train of 
dependence as will best elucidate the view he 
means to exhibit of human life and conduct; but 
he can also create such characters^ and adjust such 
relations between them, as may serve to fit them 
to situations calculated to discover the eSecU of 
circumstances on dispositions, and the conse^ 
quences that are produced upon even established 
modea.of .conduct, by the occurrence of extraor- 
4juiary inciideiit^^o^ infrusion* But the 
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biographer must take hia facts and traniactions as 
tbey actually are. He ia bound to follow them 
in the succession of time, connect them by the 
arbitrary ties of fortuitious occurrence, or the 
itubborn associations of condition and humour — 
and " purstie utility in do track but that of hii> 
torical truth." 

These seeming detriments are not inheretif'M^ 

-the compositioQ and study of biography, con- 

llidered merely as such. The disadvantagef 

[ bitherto attendant on biographic delineation, are 

found to spring from circumstances purely acci- 

j dental or extraneous. The chief obstruction* 

lave been seen to consist io the difficulty df gtl^' 

iug, access to a sufficient store of materials folf 

^ ^election, and a want of skill in the artist to givi ' 

p^them body and arrangement. To combat these 

, obstacles, a course of study has been recommend* 

[ cd ; such as would have the effect of suggesting 

i lielps in difficult cases, and, by persevering prac* 

I tice, inspire a pecnliar epirit to direct the com- 

I piction. 



An extensive and systematic study of biogra- 

'\ phy, will not ouly enlarge the mind to a compre* 

tension of general principles, hut will also lead 

to an accurate discrimination of indlYidual cha- 

' ractcr ; and, thereby clearing us frooiBthe com* 
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mon prejudice of directing our judgmeots or our 
practice by the measure of a common standard, 
geaerall J assumed from the indiscriminate man- 
ners aad pursuits of those around us. This 
scientific mode of examining the ^neral princi- 
ples and peculiar directions of various biography, 
will improve the faculties, by giving them a 
greater degree of penetration, accuracy, antidis- 
crimination ; as also a readier power of com- 
mmiicating such discoveries with efficacy an4 
clearaeiB to the contemplation of others. 't" 

Mere application to a course of biographical 
reading will, undoubtedly, in time, give to a 
competeat understanding many of the advantages 
that have been enumerated. But, when that 
mode of investigation is guided and assisted by 
general principles and auxiliary studies, certainly 
the attention will be ni(fre precisely directed, and 
time shortened in the progress of advancement* ' 
It is not easy to say, to what extent the capacity' ' 
might be increased and strengthened, by the con- 
tinual exercise of our faculties, directed to one 
class of objects, and their combined and recipro- 
cal relations; where the habitual repetition of 
the practice wo\ild aBbrd the grateful sensatiua 
of facility, and the diticrimiiiate variety of (he 
objects give uovelty enough to excite and keep 

I attepliw 
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It must, hoTrever> be remarked ia this place, 
(hat a voracious, disorderly appetite for this kind 
of reading will produce no intellectual benefit. 
After the mind, by a well-directed course of 
study> has become scientifically biograpbtcali 
there can be presented no character, however 
apparently insignificant, but will ofier some oc- 
casion for philosophic contemplation and profit ; 
but, with some mea, and especially in the com- 
mencement of the study, the fear is, that the 
dwelling indiscriminately on a range of unimpor- 
tant objects, may encourage a desultory way of 

iConsideiiag circumstances, and a fallaciou^ iQ« 
definite manner of representing tbem, 
: 
ft 
I 
BC 
»> 
; 



The continued study of common forinft'irill 

'.never furnish the mind with those elevated and 

enlarged ideas that constitute the materials of « 

comprehensive system. It is upon these poweif" 

ful principles the engine of advancement must 

be constructed. Those characters, situations* 

' and sentiments, that seize upon the whole miadt 

, and give lasting impressions of the great truths 

of moral evidence and the directing principles of 

moral action, are the important subjects of this 

['study. Such are the species of objects which 

■^ actuate the mental faculties with both eaergj- 

,.aiid delight; and dispose these powers not merelv: 

fto a capacity of receiving grent conceptions, bot 
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to the efficient faculty of coairuunicatiDg them 

toothers. 

1 

.*■■■'■'. ■ ; " ■" 

The facts actually observed iti general or indi- 
vidual h»tory» can alone form the foundation of 
the philosophy of human life« By well-sc. 
lectcd classifications of facts> by reiterated com- 
parisoos^ and necessary exclusionis^ by a compre- 
hensive yet guarded spirit of generalization atid 
the patient process of legitimate induction^ bio- 
graphy might receive fresh accessions of that 
universal science. v?hich can apply estiablished 
truths and general laws to difficult points ; and 
perhaps even to cases^ hitherto insolvable inhu- 
man character and conduct. From contiaued 
operationsj thus regulated and directed^ from a 
constant examination of the diflfereut stages of 
human existence and their coincident relations^and 
from frequent comparison of various characters 
in the same stage of progression, and the same 
circumstances of local condition, we mav. with- 
out much hazard of presumption^ hope to derive 
a knowledge, .which might, with judicious mo- 
dification, be employed in the demonstration or 
solution of defective or complicated appearances. 

As, in the concluding part of our Essay, we 
are collecting together the scattered rays that 
have been directed from different points upon the 

s s 
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phases of our subject, it ma; be allowed to re< 
peat, that the hope of improvement in this 
grateful and interesting portion of literatore, 
seems (in the light in which vre consider — and 
have endeavoured to represent it) to rest upon 
theMSTBDD OF iNDUCTioK. which by its illustri- 
ous author bu been applied to subjects of intel- 
» lect and moral condition,* hy a. train of observa' 
tions, as well as to the course of physical ageacieit 
by 8 set of tangible experiments. 



;cutiie*> II 



Fur this purpose, it is necessary that 
careful inspection and comparisOD of ioditidual 
instances, we rise into those general forms which 
may bear application to local or particular cases. 
" The whole beauty and grandeur of the art con- 
•ists, in being able to get above all singular forms, 
local customs, particularities, and details of every 
kind." — ' " It must be an eye long used to the 
Contemplation and comparison of those forms ; 
. and which, by a long habit of observing what 
I any set of objects of the same kind have in com- 
mon, that alone can acquire the power ofdis- 
ccrning what each wants [[or has] in particular. "+ 

From all that has been obsetved, it will appear 
hat t^iis high biography must be carried on by 

* Vide Fart I. p. 93. Quotatioo from ibe Novum OrgaoiUlt. 
t Sir J. Rcyn. Acad, Dhe. p. p. 76, 7T.~^ 
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artists, ^ho have the b^ppy gift of uuitiag, io. 
themselves two very distinct, f^nd almost opposite' 
qualities. There are inea of seience^ who, from 
a microscopic examination of the minute partt*^ 
cles of things, have^ by such continued habit^ 
diiabled their mental optics from the power «£ 
considering them io their relation iq i^jompoi^iUpa. 
These ncute observers view the parts of every 
object closely, and, as it were, in detail They 
notice, with a penetrating eye, the difference of 
things, however subtle the distinction may be : 
they view minutely, but their perception is always 
that of accuracy and dKBtinctness.-<-?r?Tbe other 
elaaSj with a larger yiew, takes a due distance^, 
aad beholdft ot^ects in their general structure ; i% 
their compositions ^nd configurations*^ As. the 
first were interested only in examining tbjs dif«. 
fierences of things, these are only engaged io coor 
templatiog their correspondencies. They take a 
sublime stand, and view the universal order of 
things as one stupendous whole. They compre- 
hend the structure, and consideir the compages» 
with an admiration that unfits them from giving 
a proper attention- to the materials, or the con* 
necting subjects of which the composition is 
formed* 
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* Vide Nov. Org. Aph. LV.~L\ai. tdlicet de Idolu Specm. 
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To constitute our philosophical biographer-, 
both of these scientific tendencies must be united. 
In successive vicissitudes^ he must examfne the 
separate parts of his subject^ and observe how 
their relations harmonize together as an aggre* 
gate vtrhole. He must be capable of an attention 
acute enough to discern minuteness and penetrate 
detail^ to investigate distinct principles and trace 
subordinate connections ; and, at the\same time^ 
lie vrill be expected to possess that unifying 
comprehensiveness J that power of combination^ 
which can view or dispose every part, as having 
relation to the general system. From the per- 
eeptions of art he must rise to the conclusions of 
science ; and, again, from the proportions of the 
general exemplar be enabled to apply teats of 
comparative adaptation to the individual form. 

'. * 

In concluding this series of remark and dis- 
cussion, it will be perceived that the aim all along 
has been to consider biography in an exalted as* 
pect, and as having immediate reference to our 
conduct as well as to our knowledge^ That, as 
it would lead to a more perfect science of the 
nature of man, so that science would point out 
the true principles of deliberative action, and the 
jUst laws of social duty and moral government. 
In this view. Biography advances to a higher 
ground, and becomes ah object of importance 
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as W;el} as curiosity* . We find our interests as 
¥^ell as our attainments concerned in the study ; 
and tbud^ considering it in a twofold operation^, 
ethical and scientific^ we may be induced to give 
it that degree of attention and regard which the 
combination of such important principles would 
seem to deserve. 

The practical utility of these exhibitions and 
studies may be directed to difierent objects of 
science and morals.— -Man/ in his relative, and ia 
his individual nature, his moral faculties and 
craduet, the operative .power of religion and 
political institutions, national manners, profes* 
sional habits, associations of interests and coil-* 
ception, the agency and combination of the pas- 
sions, the influential relation between imitation 
and example ; and, above all, the practical di- 
rection of every observation and discovery to the 
pujrposes of education— -—these are the great 
foundations on which biography should be raised, 
to give her a dignified station among the arts 
that are valuable as well as delightful. 

As the whole study is devoted to man, con* 
sidered in his constitutional originality, as well 
as in his connection with society and with the 
effects of surrounding circumstances^ every pof- 
lion of the process will have' regard to that end j 
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and, in the more enlarged estimate of biographj, 
will be directed to the iiivestigatioD of the sub- 
ject wiih (be comprehensive views of general 
science, and the technical preciseiiess of indivi- 
dual discriininatioD. 

" The great use of biography is to furnish 
mankind vith a. stock of mural facts ; and thus 
to give to the principles of practical wisdom the 
certainty and Btability of a science founded on 
■^ experiment."* — The virtues and the vices may 
be traced to incidents and examples working on 
flexible or kindred dispositions. In displaying 
the nature of the circumstances producing these 
effects, the operation must not only be philo-* 
aophically laid open, but, according to our im- 
proved practice, liie subject must be placed ia 
such a viewj as to furnish lights for imitalioa 
and practice. The- beneficial effects of Bucb 
H contemplations have been always held up, as 

H peculiarly appertaining to biographical compa- 

H sition : and though application may not precisely 

H meet in every point, it is seldoui but that, aftec 

H- due abatements and exclusions, enough will re- 

^m main fur practical comparison and advantage. 

H For, though the great profit arising from biu- 

^^^^^ graphy is certainly derived by considering iti 

r 
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the light of an imitable example^ yet it must 
never be forgotten^ that there is no case, however 
ficniiar^ that can 4)e so perfectly the same, as to 
call for a precise imitation in all its parts and 
bearings. It will be sufficient for all beneficial 
purposes, that the circumstances will so far bear 
a comparison^ as to give the contemplatorj from 
a general view of the instance^ an opportunity of 
applying as much- of its principle and specific 
purpose as may appear suitable ; and^ from a X 
vivid consideration of the example in its actual 
condition and circumstances, admit him to adopt 
whatever may seem applicable, and square his 
opinions and conduct by the result of the com* 
binatton. 

Religion, whether considered in its influence 
on the character of the person represented, or as 
ofieriog a subject for admiration and example, 
will ever hold its venerable station in regulated 
biography. The very act itself, of delineating 
or examining these exhibitions of the variegated 
life and wonderful faculties of man, is, assuredly, 
of religious import : and, in the study of human 
action and character, we are, as naturally, if not 
more efficaciously, led to discover and adore the 
w^isdom of an omnipotent Creator, as in the 
anatomical contemplation of our material me- 
chanism. 
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Political institutions affect tbe national nianiiprs 
and inclinations ; and both are determined by 
• 'piibllc events and physical wants. Hcntc the 
4iergy or depression of a people; and on therse 
the ciiaracteristic temper and disposition 6f the 
) "TV hole are foutided. Floating in this' stream 6'f 
onal manners, the subject of our speculatitkh 
, always to be viewed ; more or less involved 
general current, as he is more or less em- 
Tor ifiterested in the conccros of tfcfe'puWifc 
«!;■':"■' '■"■■■ ■■ ■"''' ■■'"' 



"' Professional biography has been rertiarked TitiL 

both as it influenced the character of tKfe 

tobjectj and in its improved state as atfife'fii^ 

general science. In the latter view we slidutd 

xpect it to be essentially effective in the ptd^reirs 

towards excellence, in the different dcparlnient'tff 

.•art, science, or any of ttie active pursuits A^S'o- 

, cations. From this meliorated process raight be 

[«<trawn principles and precepts, perhaps suHicielltlj 

t*praclical and comprehensive to form an ** Arir 

I 'of Adtamcixg," The maxims to be applied (» 

itliis general mode of operation would all he ■<Hl- 

'lected from the result of a careful inspection ah^ 

' 'comparison of the actual phenomena, as dectdefl- 

!y appearing — in the intention or end of tHe 

operalor ; the means that are used ; the rri- 

greditnts to work upon ; the instruments fo be 
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eoipiloy^ ; the habits of dexterity to be acquired; 
tbe ' principlef to regulatel^ the helps to be ob- 
taiaedi tbe obstructions to be avoided; .and^ 
lastly, tbe establisfaments of that scieotific con* 
fidence^ which completer all^ and without which 
there can beno 8ubstaatiarad?ancement in pro-* 
fessional excellence^ or attainable enterprisse. 



The. tarious associations arising from the reln* 
tioo of things^ persons, and conceptions— togethw 
with the prigin, nature, connection, opposition^ 
and agency of the passions— form a combination 
of piiilospphical studies, which,, though they will 
claini frpBi Ahe biographer the consideration theif 
importqiice deserves, have been so much oftener 
handled, than many of the other topics collected 
in this discussion, that they may, valuable as 
they are, be left in their accessible repdsitoriea 
to the s^ulous consultation of the student. 



In treatitig of the moral faculties aiid conduct, 
the subject could not be abandoned without 
casting a passing glance upon the operation of 
moral example. But the influence of example, 
though most, to be insisted on in the exhibitions 
of virtue and of vice, has a wide relation, and 
touches upon every point and portion of en- 
lightened biography. Examples of valour, for* 
titude, seiC-denial, with their contraries, hold up 

XT 
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models to be imitated, or beacons to deter. Tlte 
conduct of great menlabojiriirgunder misroftiinet, 
ia difficulty, in danger, pining iti exUe, strusgliog 
wilh persecution, or wounded by ingratitude, 
has always furnished biography and tiistory with 
their sublimcst pictures. Though we have many 
luch interesting representations in the pages of 
modern story, antiquity, in the portraits of some 
of her most celebrated characters, when labour- 
ing under the pressure of stdversity, has, in faith- 
ful descriptions of their conduct, given lively 
examples of fortitude and of weakness — of noblo 
forbearance and viiidictive fury — of dignified »c- 
tivity and whining lamentation. For, whatever 
may be tbouglit of the principles of Greece and 
Rome, considered as nations, the illustrious ex- 
amples they have set before mankind, in the 
high-drawn characters of their principal cilizeni, 
as objects of praise and of vituperation, of imitfr* 
lion and of abhorrence, are highly entitled to the 
admiration, reverence, and gratitude of posterity. 



The inculcation of the advantages resulting ta 
practical education from an improved state of 
biographical composition and study has been the 
great aim of this Essay : and as the hopes of 
effectual operation in the one would seem to de- 
pend on the excellence and practical application 
of the other, it is trusted that too great 
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stress has not been laid on the requisites and 
importance of such a composition* Besides^ 
tjhongh hopeless of attaining perfection in any 
science or pursuit, still it has been thought a 
matter of $4vantage to place the model in the 
highest imaginable point of vi^w« The^ Repub* 
lie of Plato, the Utopia of Sir Thomas Moore, 
the Atlantis of Bacon, the Oceana of Harrington, 
and the Commonwealth of Hume, together wiU^i 
the Orator of Cicero and the Ideal Beauty of R(|- 
phael, are works of high estinnition. And though 
no one, ouich less the authors then^selyi^s, could 
suppoie the Tast apd magnificent plaints thej hiid 
laididown, the beautiful and splendid fprms they 
h#il 4«.Uneated, ^vere capable to be jrisdaced to 
practicable operation in every point and instance^ 
-—still the designs are studied andado^iced; they 
still are considered as structures composed of 
vMuabisi materials— «s models to be in^b^ed iq 
fluali^ed proportions. 
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ERRATA. 

« 

Page 76, Line 7, read desuUorie^^lifiC % read ahsoluu ac 

completa* 
«*— « IlOf Id tfac Note, re^d On Madame de, &c. 

f Iili Second line from tbe bottom, read— Dionysins 

of Halicarnassus* 
>-— J54, line I2> read-~ *' lo respoasibie an office 9s that 

^thc delineator, &c* 
•—— 171, 174, and 175, for tenure read tenoutf 
— — 1S4, line 14-> for displaying vead tatfoldSng. 
— <*^ 227, last line but one, Adolescence wants the first c. 
■ ' " 265i line If for laterior read anterior* 
•i^— 336, line 16^ for department read depurtmenti 
»— r ^^7, line 4, for establishments r^ eitMUkmeta* 
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